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INTRODUCTION 

DUMAS,  who  invented  so  much,  claims  to  have  invented  the  roman-feuilUton. 
This  he  did  as  early  in  his  career  as  1836.  The  occasion  was  the  founding 
of  the  journal  la  Presse,  his  contribution  to  it  being  the  historical  romance  La 
Comtcsse  de  Salisbury.  The  other  papers  quickly  adopted  this  plan  of  publishing 
novels  in  instalments,  and  by  1843,  when  Sue's  Mysteries  of  Paris  was  appearing 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  the  popularity  of  the  system  had  become  immense. 

Then  commenced  a  great  struggle  among  the  rival  editors,  a  struggle  which 
resulted  in  all  the  leading  novelists  being  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  feuilleton, 
Dumas  wrote  The  Musketeers^  Monte- Cristo,  and  several  other  romances  simul- 
taneously. 

On  December  3rd,  1844,  la  Presse^  which  was  owned  by  ii^mile  de  Girardin, 
published  the  first  chapter  of  Balzac's  novel.  The  Peasants.  To  it  was  prefixed  a 
dedication,  which  contained  this  sentence :  "  During  eight  years  I  have  a  hundred 
times  quitted,  a  hundred  times  resumed  this  book,  the  most  important  of  those  I 
have  resolved  to  write." 

Three  days  later  the  following  announcement  was  inserted:  "La  Presse 
commenced  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd,  the  publication  of  The  Peasants^  scenes 
of  country  life  by  M.  de  Balzac.  In  the  course  of  the  month,  and  immediately 
after  the  first  part  of  The  Peasants^  la  Presse  will  publish  la  Reine  Margot^  by 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas." 

The  Peasants^  in  fact,  far  from  being  read  with  interest,  had  brought  to  the 
editor's  letter-box  expressions  of  disapproval,  nay,  even  threats  to  drop  subscrip- 
tions. And  Girardin,  afraid  to  face  the  dreaded  December  31st,  on  which  day,  it 
must  be  observed,  subscriptions  for  the  ensuing  year  fell  due,  had  had  to  promise 
a  romance  by  the  author  of  A/onte-Cristo,  and  not  only  this,  but  to  publish  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  first  chapter,  breaking  his  contract  with  Balzac  by  so 
doing. 

The  first  instalment  of  la  Reine  Margot  duly  appeared  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  the  bored  readers  of  The  Peasants^  which  had  stopped  a  few  days  before, 
seized  the  paper  with  joy  and  renewed  their  subscriptions. 

Emile  de  Girardin  was  saved,  but  Balzac  was  humiliated,  and  a  crowd  of 
little  men  immediately  attacked  him,  ridiculing  The  Peasants  and  the  fifty 
characters  already  introduced.  Dumas,  who  possessed  a  most  generous  heart, 
must  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  all  this,  but  he  had  sold  the  serial  rights  and 
was  powerless  to  interfere.  Balzac  was  no  admirer  of  Dumas*  work,  and  at  times 
spoke  of  it  contemptuously,  the  fact  being  that,  in  Balzac's  eyes,  its  enormous 
popularity  was  its  defect.  One  day,  the  two  authors  having  met  at  an  evening 
party  given  by  Madame  de  Girardin,  Balzac,  when  leaving,  said  as  he  passed 
Dumas,  "When  I  can  do  nothing  else,  I  shall  write  some  plays."  "Begin  at  once 
then,"  promptly  said  the  popular  dramatist,  and  no  reply  occurring  to  Balzac,  he 
straightway  departed.  After  Balzac's  death  Dumas  never  wrote  of  him  but  in 
the  highest  terms,  though  he  rather  naively  confessed  that  he  was  unable  to 
appreciate  all  the  Comedie  Humaine,  as  Balzac  called  his  complete  works. 

Was  Balzac  too  angry  with  Girardin  to  read  la  Presse?  No;  we  feel  that 
great  was  his  curiosity  to  see  what  "  the  Negro,"  as  he  called  Dumas,  would  make 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Charles  IX.,  of  Queen 
Margot  and  Henri  of  Navarre.  Dumas  had  been  happy  in  inventing  his  Count 
of  Monte-Cristo,  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  coming  across  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis, 
and  D'Artagnan  in  a  forgotten  book  of  memoirs — such  luck  could  not  last,  the 
tale  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  a  thrice-told  one,  his  heroine,  Margot, 
was  the  best-known  of  any  queen,  for  had  not  stories  innumerable  been  written  of 
and  round  about  her  ?  "  What  would  Dumas  be  able  to  do  ?  "  Balzac  must  nave 
asked  himself  as  he  read  the  announcements. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  Dumas  had  been   fortunate  once  again.     He  had  found 
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In  the  Memoirs  of  the  time  two  men  whose  tragic  history,  alluded  to  rnther  than 
related,  stranf^ely  attracted  him.  The  Wizard  of  the  South  reail  all  ilial  he  or 
Macjuet  could  Imd  concerning  these,  and  then,  closing  his  books,  allowed  his 
imaf:^ination  to  lead  him  where  it  pleased.  Presently  he  had  ceased  to  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  August  i8th,  1572,  the  night  of  the  marriage  of 
Marguerite  de  Valois  and  Henri  of  Navarre;  the  clock  of  Saint  Germain-l'Auxerrois 
has  struck  midnight,  the  crowd  is  surging  about  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  Louvre,  and  with  the  crowd  Dumas  imagines  himself  moving.  To  Dumas 
the  illusion  is  perfect,  and  when  he  takes  his  pen  he  immediately  communicates  it 
to  the  reader.  The  opening  chapters  are  quickly  written,  and  as  quickly  is  the 
reader  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  history  he  need  know  to  enjoy  the  breathless 
story  that  follows. 

Presently  Dumas  is  not  content  to  be  a  mere  witness  of  what  passes;  he 
becomes  one  or  even  two  of  the  chief  characters,  and  henceforward  it  is  not  a 
story  that  he  is  telling,  but  his  own  adventures — all  the  characters  are  real  men 
and  women  whom  he  jests  with,  quarrels  with,  loves,  admires,  execrates,  despises, 
or  kills.  He  knows  them  all  perfectly,  he  has  assimilated  all  knowledge  necessary 
for  his  purpose,  he  rehearses  every  scene  before  he  puts  it  on  paper,  but  once 
there  he  changes  nothing,  and  nothing  stops  him  until  he  reaches  the  v/ord  "  Finis." 

Emile  de  Girardin  was  not  only  saved  but  enriched.  Queen  Margot  was  read 
by  every  one  in  la  Presse,  and  before  the  concluding  chapter  was  reached  it  was, 
by  universal  consent,  considered  one  of  the  best  of  historical  romances.  It  was  seen 
to  be  better  constructed  than  The  Three  Musketeers,  and,  on  the  whole,  better 
written,  but  it  was  not  found  to  possess  the  irresistible  charm  of  that  immortal  book. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  lay  aside  Queen  Margot  on  a  first  reading,  the  gentle  reader,  when 
his  eye  falls  upon  it  among  a  number  of  Dumas'  books  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
may  find  his  recollection  of  rivers  of  blood,  torture-chambers,  poisons,  fierce  hates  and 
as  fierce  loves,  too  strong  ;  he  may  choose  one  of  the  others.  The  force  with  which 
Dumas  grips  his  reader  is  in  fact  tremendous ;  that  he  never  relaxes  it,  is  at  once  the 
cause  of  his  success  and  of  his  comparative  failure  to  charm.  Nearly  every  other 
of  our  author's  most  popular  books  contains  a  chapter  or  two  which,  although 
necessary  to  the  story,  seem  to  have  been  developed  beyond  its  actual  needs. 
Every  one  remembers  the  visit  of  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  to  the  worker  of  the 
telegraph.  The  exigencies  of  the  plot  required  the  visit  to  be  made,  but  much  of 
the  delicious  description  of  the  garden,  the  dormice,  and  the  peaches  is  embroidery. 
One  feels  that  Dumas  allowed  his  imagination  the  refreshment  of  resting  in  that 
garden,  and  one  rests  there  too  and  is  thankful.  But  in  Queen  Margot  there  can 
be  no  rest  for  author  or  reader — the  time  was  a  terrible  one,  and  terrible  it  must 
be  made ;  as  it  was  experienced  by  la  Mole  and  Coconnas,  so  must  it  be  experienced 
by  the  reader. 

La  Mole  and  Coconnas  !  Those  were  the  names  of  the  two  men  which  Dumas 
found  written  in  history,  and  of  which  he  made  two  heroes  after  his  own  kind  of 
heroes.  Had  he  not  discovered  them,  he  would  still  have  written  an  excellent 
romajQce,  but  with  two  such  men  to  mould  and  fashion  in  his  own  image  he  becomes 
immense,  titanic.  It  is  the  superhuman,  elemental  force  that  Dumas  possesses, 
when  genuinely  inspired,  that  places  him  above  all  other  romancers  and  makes 
D.  G.  Rossetti  call  him  "  the  one  great  and  supreme  man,  the  sole  descendant  of 
Shakespeare."     High  praise  this  for  Balzac's  "  Negro  "  ! 

And  The  Feasants — what  of  it  ?  Alas  !  Balzac,  though  he  worked  further 
upon  it  at  various  times,  never  completed  it.  After  his  death  his  widow  did  her 
best  to  piece  together  many  fragments,  and  The  Feasants,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  her 
work  as  well  as  his. 

La  Reine  Margot  was  published  in  1845  by  Gamier  frferes  (Paris)  in  six  volumes. 
Subsequently  Dumas  and  Maquet  dramatised  the  romance,  and  the  play  was 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Historique  on  February  loth,  1847.  After  the  second 
part  of  Queen  Margot,  we  shall  publish  The  Lady  of  Monsoreau,  in  which  many 
of  the  characters  of  the  former  story  reappear. 

R.  S.  G. 
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HENRI    DE    NAVARRE 


BEING     PART    II.    OF 

QUEEN     MARGOT 


ciiArTi:K  I 

FRATERNAL    AFFECTION 

BY  savinj:^  the  life  of  Charles,  Henri 
had  (lone  more  than  preserve  an 
individual  life  ;  he  had  saved  three  realms 
from  a  chan«^e  of  sovereij^ns.  For,  had 
Charles  been  killed,  the  Due  d'Anjou 
would  have  become  King  of  France, 
while  the  Due  d'Alen9on  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  elected  King  of 
Poland.  As  for  Navarre,  inasmuch  as 
the  Due  d'Anjou  was  the  lover  of 
Madame  de  Conde,  the  complaisance  of 
the  wife  would  probably  have  secured 
that  throne  to  her  husband.  Yet,  from  all 
these  great  changes,  no  advantage  would 
have  accrued  to  f ienri,  who  would  have 
had  a  change  of  masters,  but  nothing 
more  ;  and  instead  of  Charles  IX.,  who 
tolerated  him,  he  would  have  seen  the 
throne  of  France  occupied  by  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  who,  one  in  heart  and  purpose 
with  his  mother  Catherine,  had  sworn  his 
death,  and  would  not  fail  to  keep  his  oath. 

All  these  thoughts  had  occurred  to 
Henri  at  the  moment  when  the  boar  had 
attacked  Charles,  and  we  have  seen  what 
resulted  from  the  flashing  through 
Henri's  mind  of  the  reflection  that  tlie 
safety  of  his  own  life  depended  on  the 
life  of  Charles  IX. 

Charles  had  accordingly  been  saved  by 
an  act  of  devotion,  the  true  motive  of  which 
he  was  quite  unable  to  comprehend. 

Marguerite,  however,  had  understood 
the  whole  situation,  and  had  admired  that 
strange  courage  of  her  husband's,  which 
always  showed  itself  at  critical  moments, 
like  the  lightning  which  flashes  only  in 
the  storm. 

Henri, as  he  returned  from  Bondy,  pon- 
dered deeply  on  the  situation.  Without 
waiting  to  remove  his  boots,  he  went,  all 
muddy  and  blood-stained  as  he  was,  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Ducd'Aleni;on,  whom 
he  found  pacing  up  and  down  his  room  in 
great  agitation.  On  seeing  him,  the  Duke 
could  not  restrain  a  gesture  of  annoyance. 

"  Yes,  my  good  brother,"  said  Henri, 
taking  him  by  both  hands,  "  you  are 
angry  with  me  because  I  was  the  first  to 


remark  to  the  King  that  your  bullet  had 
struck  his  horse's  leg  instead  of  the  boar, 
as  you  had  intended.  What  would  you 
have  ?  1  could  not  check  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  :  besides,  the  King  would  have 
discovered  it  for  himself,  would  he  not  ? " 

"  Of  course,  of  coursr*,"  muttered 
d'Alen(;on,  "  I  cannot,  however,  but 
attribute  to  an  ill-natured  motive  this 
sort  of  denunciation  of  me  which  you 
made,  and  which,  as  you  soe,  has  had  no 
less  a  result  than  that  of  making  my 
brother  Charles  suspect  my  intentions, 
and  of  putting  a  barrier  between  us." 

"  We  will  come  back  to  that  presently  ; 
and  as  regards  the  good  or  bad  motive 
which  I  entertained  towards  yourself,  I 
have  come  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  you  to  decide  the  matter." 

'•  V^ery  well !  "  said  d'Alen(;on,  with  his 
usual  reserve.  "Speak,  Henri,  I  am 
listening." 

"  When  I  have  spoken,  Fran^'ois,  you 
will  see  clearly  what  my  intentions  are,  for 
I  am  about  to  take  you  into  my  confidence 
unreservedly  and  without  regard  for  pru- 
dence ;  and  when  I  have  done  so,  it  will 
be  in  your  power  to  ruin  me  by  a  word." 

"What  is  it,  then?"  said  Francois, 
beginning  to  feel  uneasy. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Henri,  "  I  have 
for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  matter  which  brings  me  here, 
particularly  considering  the  way  in  which 
you  turned  a  deaf  ear  to-day." 

"  Really,  Henri,  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  driving  at,"  said  Francois,  turning 
pale. 

"  My  brother, your  interests  aretoodear 
to  me  for  me  not  to  warn  you  that  the 
Huguenots  have  made  overtures  to  me." 

"  Overtures  !  and  what  overtures  ?  " 
asked  d'Alenc^on. 

"  One  of  them,  M.  de  Mouy  de  Saint- 
Phal,  the  son,  you  know,  of  the  gallant 
De  Mouy  who  was  assassinated  by 
Maurevel  .  .  ." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well !  he  came  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
to  find  me  in  order  to  point  out  to  me 
that  I  was  in  captivity." 

"  Ah !  really !  and  what  did  you  reply  ?  " 
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"  My  brother,  you  know  that  I  have  a 
tender  affection  for  Charles,  who  saved 
my  hfe,  and  tli:it  the  (^ueen-Mother  has 
replaced  my  own  mother  in  my  regards. 
1  therefore  refused  all  the  oHcrs  which  he 
came  to  make." 

"  And  what  were  those  olTers  ?" 

**  The  1 1  uguenots  wished  to  re-establish 
the  throne  of  Navarre,  and  as  this  tiirone 
really  belonj^s  to  me  by  inheritance,  they 
offered  it  to  me." 

'*  Yes;  and  I^F.  de  ISIouy,  instead  of  the 
consent  which  he  came  to  obtain,  received 
your  refusal  ?  " 

•'  A  formal  one  .  .  .  even  a  written  one. 
But,"  continued  Henri,  "since  that  .  .  ." 

"  You  have  repented  of  your  deci- 
sion ?  "  interrupted  d'Alen^on. 

"  No,  but  I  thouj:jht  I  observed  that  M. 
de  Mouy,  being  dissatisfied  with  myself, 
was  turning  his  attention  elsewhere." 

"And  where?"  asked  Fran(;:ois,  quickly. 

"  I  have  no  idea  :  towards  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  very  probably,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Besides,"  resumed  Henri,  "  I  have 
the  means  of  ascertaining  beyond  the 
possibility  of  mistake  which  leader  he 
has  chosen." 

Frangois  turned  livid. 

"  But,"  continued  Henri,  "  the  Hugue- 
nots are  divided  amongst  themselves,  and 
De  Mouy,  brave  and  loyal  though  he  is, 
only  represents  one  half  of  the  Party. 
Now,  the  other  half,  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, has  not  lost  the  hope  of  placing  on 
the  throne  this  Henri  of  Navarre,  who, 
after  hesitating  when  the  proposal  was 
first  made,  may  have  reflected  since." 

"You  think  so?" 

"  Oh !  I  receive  proofs  of  it  daily. 
That  body  of  riders  who  joined  us  at  the 
hunt,  did  you  notice  of  what  men  it  was 
composed  ? " 

"Yes, of  gentlemen  recently  converted." 

"  Did  you  recognise  their  leader,  the 
man  who  gave  a  signal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne." 

"  Did  you  understand  what  they  wished 
me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  were  proposing  that  you 
should  escape." 

"  Then,"  said  Henri  to  the  uneasy 
Fran9ois,  "  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
second  Party  who  have  a  different  object 
from  that  of  De  Mouy." 

"  A  second  Party  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  I  tell 
you ;  so  much  so  that,  to  obtain  success, 


it  is  necessary  to  unite  both  Parties — 
that  of  Turenne,  and  that  of  De  Mouy. 
The  conspiracy  is  in  a  forward  state,  the 
troops  are  designated ;  they  are  only 
waiting  for  the  signal.  Now,  in  this 
critical  situation,  which  demands  a 
prompt  decisi(;n  on  my  part,  I  have  de- 
bated two  courses  between  which  I  am 
liesitating.  These  two  courses  I  have 
come  to  submit  to  you  as  a  friend." 

"  Say  rather,  as  a  brother." 

"  Yes,  as  a  brother,"  answered  Henri. 

"  Go  on,  then,  I  am  listening." 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  Francois, 
I  must  explain  to  you  the  condition  of  my 
own  mind.  I  have  neither  desire,  ambi- 
tion, nor  capacity  ;  I  am  an  honest  coun- 
try gentleman,  poor,  pleasure-loving,  and 
retiring ;  the  role  of  conspirator  offers  me 
disadvantages  poorly  compensated  for, 
even  by  the  certain  prospect  of  a  crown." 

"  Ah !  my  brother,"  said  Francois, 
"you  do  yourself  injustice,  and  unhappy 
is  the  position  of  the  prince  whose  fortune 
is  curtailed  by  the  limit  of  his  paternal 
estate,  or  by  a  rival  in  the  race  for 
honour.  I  do  not  believe  what  you  tell  me." 

"  Nevertheless,  so  true  is  it,"  replied 
Henri, "  that  if  I  thought  I  possessed  a  real 
friend,  I  would  resign  in  his  favour  the 
power  which  the  party  that  favours  me 
seeks  to  confer  upon  me  ;  but " — he  added 
with  a  sigh — "  I  have  no  such  friend." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  perhaps." 

"  Egad  !  no,"  said  Henri.  "  With  the 
exception  of  yourself,  my  brother,  I  see 
no  one  who  is  attached  to  me ;  so,  rather 
than  allow  the  frightful  miscarriage  of  an 
attempt  which  might  drag  to  light  some 
man  .  .  .  quite  unworthy  ...  I  prefer 
to  inform  my  brother,  the  King,  of  what 
is  going  on,  I  shall  mention  nobody  by 
name,  I  shall  specify  neither  time  nor  coun- 
try, but  I  shall  prevent  the  catastrophe." 

"  Good  God  I "  cried  d'Alencon,  unable 
to  repress  his  alarm,  "  what  are  you 
saying?  .  .  .  What!  .  .  .  you;  you,  the 
sole  hope  of  the  Party  now  that  the 
Admiral  is  dead ;  you,  a  converted 
Huguenot — only  a  half-hearted  convert, 
as  people  think — you  would  raise  your 
knife  against  your  brethren  in  the  faith  ! 
Henri,  Henri,  do  you  realise  that  by 
acting  thus  you  will  be  handing  over  all 
the  Calvinists  in  the  Kingdom  to  a 
second  Bartholomew  ?  Do  you  know 
that  Catherine  is  only  waiting  for  such 
an  opportunity  in  order  to  exterminate 
all  the  survivors?" 
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And  the  Duke,  whose  face  terror  had 
marked  with  patches  of  red  and  white, 
seized  Henri's  hand  to  intreat  him  to 
abandon  this  determination,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  would  be  his,  the  Duke's 
destruction 

*'  What !  "  said  f  lenri,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  perfect  good-nature,  "you 
believe,  Francois,  that  such  terrible  con- 
sequences would  result  ?  Yet  the  King's 
word,  it  seems  to  me,  would  insure  the 
safety  of  the  imprudent  conspirators." 

"  The  word  of  Charles  IX.,  Henri !  . .  . 
Was  it  not  given  to  the  Admiral  ?  to 
Teligny  ?  to  yourself?  Oh!  Henri,  I 
tell  you  that,  if  you  do  this,  you  will 
destroy  everybody ;  not  only  the  con- 
spiratorsS,  but  also  those  who  have  had 
any  relations  with  them,direct  or  indirect." 

lienri  appeared  '•o  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment **  Had  I  been  a  Prince  of 
importance  at  Court,"  said  he,  "  I  should 
have  acted  differently ;  were  I  in  your 
place,  for  example,  Fran9ois,  you,  who 
are  a  son  of  France,  a  probable  heir  to 
the  throne.  .  .  ." 

Fran9ois  shook  his  head  ironically. 

"  Were  you  in  nvy  place, '  said  he, 
"  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

*•  If  I  were  in  your  place,  brother," 
answered  Henri,  *•  I  should  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  order  to 
direct  it.  My  name  and  my  influence 
would  satisfy  my  conscience  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  lives  of  the  rebels,  and  I 
should  extract  advantage  for  myself  in 
the  first  place,  and  perhaps  for  the  King 
afterwards,  from  an  enterprise  which, 
otherwise,  may  inflict  the  greatest  injury 
on  France." 

The  Duke's  face  beamed  with  delight 
as  he  listened  to  these  words. 

*'  Do  you  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  this 
method  would  be  practicable,  and  would 
spare  us  all  these  disasters  which  you 
anticipate  ?  " 

**  I  do,"  said  Henri.  "  The  Huguenots 
love  you :  your  modest  outward  be- 
haviour, your  position  at  once  elevated 
and  interesting,  the  kindness  which  you 
have  always  evinced  towards  those  of  the 
Religion — all  these  things  make  them 
inclined  to  serve  you." 

"But,"  said  d'Alen9on,  "there  is  a 
split  in  the  Party :  will  those  who  are  for 
you  be  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  undertake  to  gain  them  over  to  your 
side  by  two  considerations  " 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 


"  First,  by  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me  by  the  leaders ;  secondly,  by  their 
fear  lest  your  Highness, on  learning  their 
names  .  .  ." 

•'  But  who  will  disclose  their  names  to 
me?" 

"  I  will,  of  course." 

"  You  would  do  that  ?  " 

"Listen,  1  ranfois;  I  have  told  you," 
continued  Henri,  "  that  I  care  for  nobody 
at  the  Court  but  yourself ;  the  reason 
which  causes  my  affection  for  you  is, 
doubtless,  the  fact  that  you  are  an  object 
of  persecution,  like  myself  ;  then,  too,  my 
wife  loves  you  with  an  affection  .  .  ." 

Fran9ois  blushed  with  pleasure. 

"  Take  this  matter  in  hand,  brother," 
continued  Henri,  "  reic^n  in  Navarre,  and 
provided  you  will  keep  me  a  place  at 
your  table,  and  a  nice  forest  where  I  can 
hunt,  I  shall  think  myself  happy." 

"  Reign  in  Navarre!"  said  the  Duke; 
"but  if.       .     ." 

"  If  the  Due  d'Anjou  should  be 
elected  King  of  Poland  ?  I  complete  your 
thought  do  I  not  ? " 

Fran9ois  looked  at  Henri  with  a  sort 
of  terror. 

"Well,  Fran9ois,  listen,"  continued 
Henri ;  "  since  nothing  escapes  your  ob- 
servation, it  is  just  on  that  supposition 
that  I  am  arguing.  Should  theDucd'Anjou 
become  King  of  Poland,  and  should  our 
brother  Charles — whom  God  preserve! 
— die ;  there  are  but  two  hundred  leagues 
between  Pan  and  Paris,  while  there  are 
four  hundred  between  Paris  and  Cracow  ; 
consequently  you  will  be  here  to  receive 
your  inheritance  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  King  of  Poland  learns  that 
the  throne  is  vacant.  Then,  if  you  are 
satisfied  with  me,  Fran9ois,  you  will  be- 
stow upon  me  this  Principality  of 
Navarre,  which  is  but  one  among  the 
jewels  of  your  crown  ;  offered  in  that 
way,  I  should  accept  it..  The  worst  that 
can  happen  to  you,  is  to  have  to  remain 
King  down  there,  and  living  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  me  and  with  my  family,  to 
beget  a  line  of  Kings ;  while  here,  what 
are  you  ?  a  poor,  persecuted  prince — a 
mere  third  son,  the  slave  of  your  two 
elder  brothers,  liable  to  be  sent  at  the 
caprice  of  either  of  them  to  the  Bastille." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Fran9ois,  "  1  feel  all 
that,  so  much  so  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  you  yourself  have  renounced 
this  project  which  you  are  proposing  to 
me.     Does  nothing  beat  inside  there  ?  " 
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And  the  Due  d'Alen<;on  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  brother-in-law's  heiirt. 

'•  There  aie  burdens,"  said  Henri  with 
a  smile,  "  too  heavy  for  some  hands,  and 
1  shall  not  try  to  lift  this  one  ;  the  dread 
of  worry  banishes  my  desire  for  posses- 
sion." 

♦'  Then  you  absolutely  decline  the  offer, 
Henri?"  ! 

*«  1  toldDe  Mouy  so,  and  I  now  repeat 

it." 

**  But  in  such  circumstances,  my  dear 
brother,"  said  d'Alencon,  "  one  does  not 
merely  assert,  one  gives  proofs." 

Henri  drew  breath  like  a  wrestler  who 
feels  his  opponent's  loins  giving  way. 

"  I  will  prove  it  this  evening,"  said  he ; 
"  at  nine  o'clock  you  shall  have  the  Hst 
of  the  leaders  and  the  plan  of  the  enter- 
prise. I  have  already  handed  to  De  Mouy 
my  deed  of  renunciation." 

Fran9ois  seized  Henri's  hand  and 
pressed  it  effusively  between  his  own. 

At  the  same  moment  Catherine  entered 
the  room,  and,  as  usual,  without  being 
announced. 

"  Together  !  "  she  said  smiling  ;  "  two 
afTectionate  brothers,  upon  my  word  I  " 

"  I  hope  so,  Madame,"  said  Henri, 
with  the  utmost  composure,  while  the 
Due  d'Alenjon  grew  pale  with  distress. 

Henri  then  stepped  backwards  to  leave 
Catherine  free  to  speak  to  her  son. 

Thereupon  the  Queen-Mother  drew 
from  her  purse  a  splendid  jewel. 

"This  clasp  comes  from  Florence," 
said  she,  "  I  give  it  you  to  wear  in  the 
belt  of  your  sword." 

Then  she  continued  in  a  lower  tone : 
"  If  you  should  hear  a  disturbance  in 
your  good  brother  Henri's  apartments  this 
evening,  do  not  stir." 

Fran9ois  pressed  his  mother's  hand  and 

said: 

"  May  I  show  him  the  handsome  pres- 
ent you  have  just  given  me  ?  " 

"  You  may  do  better,  you  may  give  it 
him  in  my  name  and  your  own,  for  I 
have  ordered  a  similar  one  to  give  to  him." 

"You  hear,  Henri,"  said  Fran9ois, 
"  my  good  mother  has  brought  me  this 
jewel,  and  doubles  its  value  by  allowing 
me  to  give  it  to  you." 

Henri  went  into  raptures  over  the 
beauty  of  the  clasp  and  thanked  Catherine 
profusely. 

When  his  transports  had  subsided  : 

"  My  son,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  feel 
somewhat    indisposed,    and    am     going 


to  bed  ;  your  brother  Charles  is  much 
shaken  by  his  fall  and  is  goinj^  to  do  the 
same.  We  shall  not  sup  together  this 
evening,  and  everyone  will  be  served 
in  his  own  room.  Ah!  Henri,  I  forgot 
to  compliment  you  on  your  skill  and 
courage;  you  liave  saved  your  King  and 
brother!;  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  it." 

"  I  am  so  already,  Madame,"  replied 
Henri  with  a  bow. 

"  By  the  feeling  that  you  have  done 
your  duty,  you  mean,"  replied  Catherine  ; 
"  that  is  not  sufficient,  and  Charles  and  I 
are  thinking,  I  assure  you,  of  doing  some- 
thing which  will  repay  our  obligation 
towards  you." 

"  Anything  that  comes  from  you  and 
my  good  brother  will  be  welcome, 
Madame." 

And  bowing  once  more,  he  went  out. 

"  Ah  !  brother  Fran9ois,"  thought 
Henri,  as  he  went  away,  "  I  am  sure  now 
of  not  going  away  alone,  and  the  con- 
spiracy, which  only  had  a  body,  has  now 
found  a  head  and  a  heart  as  well.  Only 
we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Catherine 
gives  me  a  present ;  Catherine  promises 
me  a  reward.  There  is  some  devilry 
lurking  underneath  this ;  I  will  confer 
this  evening  with  Marguerite." 


CHAPTER    H 

THE    king's   gratitude. 

MAU REVEL  had  remained  during 
a  portion  of  the  day  in  the 
King's  Armoury ;  but,  when  Catherine 
saw  the  time  for  the  return  from  the 
chase  drawing  near,  she  sent  him  into 
the  Oratory  together  with  the  other  braves 
who  had  come  to  join  him. 

Charles,  having  been  informed  by  his 
nurse  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Louvre  that 
a  man  had  spent  part  of  tbo  day  in  his 
closet,  had  at  first  been  exceedingly  angry 
at  the  idea  of  a  stranger  having  been 
admitted  to  his  room.  But  on  his  de- 
manding a  description  of  his  appearance 
and  his  nurse  having  told  him  that  it  was 
the  same  man  whom  she  herself  had  been 
told  one  evening  to  introduce  to  his 
presence,  the  King  had  recognised 
Maurevel ;  and  recollecting  the  order  of 
arrest  extracted  from  him  that  morning 
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by  his  mother,  he  had  understood  the 
whole  thing. 

"Oho!"  murmured  Charles,  "on  the 
very  day  when  he  has  saved  my  life ;  the 
occasion  is  ill-timed." 

And  he  took  two  or  three  steps  with 
the  intention  of  going  downstairs  to  his 
mother,  but  an  idea  checked  him. 

" 'Od's  death  !  "  he  exclaimed  to  him- 
self, •'  if  I  introduce  that  subject,  the 
discussion  will  never  end ;  it  will  be 
better  for  us  to  act  each  in  our  own 
way." 

♦•  Nurse,"  said  he,  •*  shut  all  the  doors 
carefully,  and  inform  the  Queen  Elisa- 
beth* that  I  shall  sleep  alone  to-night,  as 
I  am  suffering  somewhat  from  my  fall." 

The  nurse  obeyed,  and,  as  the  hour  for 
carrying  his  project  into  execution  had 
not  arrived,  Charles  began  to  write  verses. 
At  no  occupation  did  the  King  ever  find 
time  pass  so  quickly  as  this ;  consequently 
it  struck  nine  o'clock  when  Charles 
thought  that  it  was  yet  hardly  seven. 
He  counted  the  strokes  one  after  the 
other,  nnd  at  the  last  stroke  started  from 
his  seal. 

"  'Sdeath !"  said  he,  "  it  is  just  the  time." 

And,  taking  his  hat  and  cloak,  he  went 
out  by  a  secret  door  which  he  had 
had  constructed  in  the  panelling,  the 
existence  of  which  even  Catherine  was 
unaware  of. 

Charles  went  straight  to  Henri's  apart- 
ments. The  latter,  after  quitting  the 
Due  d'Alen9on,  had  merely  returned  to 
change  his  dress,  and  had  gone  out  again 
immediately. 

•♦  He  must  be  supping  with  Margot," 
said  the  King  to  himself,  "  he  seemed  to 
be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  her  to-day, 
so  I  fancied,  at  least."  And  he  took  the 
way  to  Marguerite's  rooms. 

Marguerite  had  invited  the  Duchesse 
de  Nevers,  Coconnas,  and  La  Mole,  and 
the  four  of  them  were  seated  at  a  repast 
consisting  of  pastry  and  preserves. 

Charles  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
ante-chamber,  and  Gillonne  came  to  open ; 
the  sight  of  the  King,  however,  so  aston- 
ished her  that  she  had  hardly  strength  to 
make  her  curtsey,  and  instead  of  running 
to  warn  her  mistress  of  the  august  visitor 
who  had  come  to  see  her,  she  allowed 
Charles  to  pass  in  without  giving  any 
other  warning  than  her  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

•  Charles  IX.  had  married  Elisabeth  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  Maximilian. 


The  King  crossed  the  ante-chamber, 
and,  directed  by  the  shouts  of  laughter 
he  could  overhear,  went  towards  the 
dining-room. 

"  Poor  Henriot !  "  he  thought,  "  he  is 
enjoying  himself  without  any  thought  of 
danger." 

••  It  is  I,"  said  he,  lifting  the  tapestry 
and  inserting  a  laughing  countenance. 

Marguerite  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  :  this 
countenance,  for  all  its  smiling  looks,  had 
produced  upon  her  all  the  effects  of  the 
Medusa's  head.  Seated  opposite  the  cur- 
tain, she  had  just  recognised  Charles. 

The  two  men  had  their  backs  to  the 
King. 

"  Your  Majesty  1  "  she  cried  in  alarm, 
as  she  sprang  up  from  her  seat. 

While  the  other  three  persons  of  the 
company  felt  their  heads  totter,  so  to 
speak,  on  their  shoulders,  Coconnas  was 
the  only  one  who  preserved  his  presence 
of  mind.  He  also  rose,  but  so  awk- 
wardly, that  in  getting  up  he  upset  the 
table,  china,  glasses,  candlesticks,  and  all. 

In  an  instant  there  was  utter  darkness 
and  the  silence  of  death. 

•'  Run  away,"  said  Coconnas  to  La 
Mole:  "quick!  quick!" 

La  Mole  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice ; 
he  threw  himself  against  the  wall,  guiding 
himself  with  his  hands  and  makmg  for 
the  bed-chamber,  in  order  to  conceal  him- 
self in  the  closet  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar. 

But  as  he  stepped  into  the  room  he  ran 
against  a  man  who  had  just  entered  by 
the  secret  passage. 

"What  docsallthis  mean?"  said  Charles, 
in  the  darkness,  and  in  a  voice  which 
began  to  assume  a  formidable  tone  of 
impatience:  "am  I  such  a  kill-joy  that 
my  appearance  causes  so  much  distur- 
bance ?  Come,  Henriot,  Henriot,  where 
are  you  ?  answer  me." 

"  We  are  saved ! "  whispered  Mar- 
guerite, grasping  a  hand  which  she  took 
to  be  La  Mole's  :  "  the  King  believes  that 
my  husband  is  one  of  the  guests." 

"And  I  shall  let  him  think  so,  Madame," 
said  Henri,  answering  the  Queen  in  the 
same  low  tone. 

"Great  Heavens!"  cried  Marguerite, 
quickly  dropping  the  hand  which  she 
held,  which  was  her  husband's. 

"  Silence  1  "  said  Henri. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils !  what  are  you 
whispering  about  there  ?  "  cried  Charles. 
"  Answer  me,  Henri,  where  are  you  ?  *' 
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"  Here  1  am,  Sire,"  said  the  voice  of 
the  King  of  Navarre. 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Coconnas,  who  was 
holding  the  Duchesse  de  Nevers  by  the 
hand  in  a  corner  of  the  room ;  "  things 
are  growing  complicated." 

"  Then  we  are  lost  twice  over,"  said 
Henriette. 

Coconnas.  brave  to  the  point  of  rash- 
ness, had  reflected  that  it  would  have  to 
end  in  the  candles  being  re-lighted ;  and 
thinking  that  the  sooner  this  was  done 
the  better,  he  dropped  the  Duchess's 
hand,  picked  up  a  candlestick  from  among 
the  debris,  held  it  to  a  brazier,  blowing  on 
the  coals,  which  immediately  ignited  the 
wick  of  the  candle. 

In  a  nionent  the  room  was  lighted  up,  and 
Charles  threw  an  inquiring  glance  round 
him. 

Henri  was  close  to  his  wife ;  the 
Duchesse  de  Nevers  alone  in  a  corner ; 
while  Coconnas,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  with  a  candlestick  in  his 
hand,  threw  light  upon  the  whole  situation. 

"  Forgive  us,  brother,"  said  Marguerite, 
"  we  were  not  expecting  you." 

"  And  so  your  Majesty  frightened  us 
terribly,  as  you  see,"  said  Henriette. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Henri,  who 
guessed  everything,  "  my  alarm  was  so 
real,  that  in  getting  up  I  upset  the  table." 

Coconnas  directed  a  glance  at  the  King 
of  Navarre,  as  much  as  to  say: 

"  Splendid !  here  is  a  husband  who 
grasps  the  situation  in  a  moment." 

"  What  a  frightful  disturbance  !  "  re- 
peated Charles,  "  look  at  your  supper  all 
upset,  Henriot.  Come  with  me,  and  you 
shall  finish  it  elsewhere ;  I  will  treat  you 
this  evening." 

"  What,  Sire  !  "  said  Henri,  "  your 
Majesty  would  do  me  the  honour  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  my  Majesty  does  you  the  honour 
to  take  you  outside  the  Louvre :  lend  him 
to  me,  Margot,  I  will  bring  him  back  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  You  don't  want  my  permission  for 
that,  my  brother ;  you  are  master  here," 
said  Marguerite. 

"Sire,"  said  Henri,  "I  will  fetch 
another  cloak  from  my  room  and  be 
back  in  an  instant." 

"  You  needn't  do  that,  Henriot ;  the 
one  you  have  on  will  do  quite  well." 

"  But,  Sire  ..."  remonstrated  the 
Bearnais. 

"  I  tell  you  not  to  go  back ;  don't  you 
hear  what  I  say  ?     There,  come  along." 


**  Yes,  yes,  go !  "  said  Marguerite,  sud- 
denly, pressing  her  husband's  arm,  for  a 
singular  expression  on  Charles's  face  had 
shown  her  that  something  mysterious  was 
going  on. 

"  I  am  ready,  Sire,"  said  Henri. 

Charles,  however,  had  now  directed  his 
glance  to  Coconnas,  who  was  continuing 
his  office  of  lighter-up  by  re-lighting  the 
other  candles. 

*•  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  "  he  asked 
Henri,  eyeing  the  Piedmontese;  '•  not  M. 
de  La  Mole,  is  it  ?  " 

•'  Who  can  have  told  him  anything 
about  La  Mole?"  thought  Marguerite. 

"No,  sire,"  answered  Henri;  **  M.  de 
La  Mole  is  not  here,  and  I  regret  it,  for  I 
should  have  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
him  to  your  Majesty  at  the  same  time  as 
his  friend  M.  de  Coconnas,  they  are 
inseparables,  and  are  both  in  the  service 
of  M.  d*Alen9on" 

*'  Aha !  our  grand  shot  I  "  said  Charles. 
"  Good." 

Then  with  a  frown  he  added  : — 

"  This  M,  de  La  Mole  is  a  Huguenot, 
is  he  not  ?  " 

"  A  converted  one,  sire,  and  I  will 
answer  for  him  as  I  do  for  myself." 

"  After  what  you  did  to-day,  Henriot, 
when  you  answer  for  anybody,  I  have  no 
right  to  suspect  him.  But  no  matter,  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  this  Monsieur  de 
La  Mole.  I  must  take  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  later  on." 

Making  a  final  investigation  of  the 
room  with  his  large  eyes,  Charles  now 
embraced  Marguerite,  and,  putting  his 
arm  into  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
led  him  away. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  Henri 
wanted  to  stop  to  speak  to  somebody. 

"  Come,  come,  Henriot,  let  us  get  out 
quickly,"  said  Charles.  "  When  I  tell 
you  that  the  air  of  the  Louvre  is  not  good 
for  you  this  evening,  'sdeath !  sir,  can't 
you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  thought  Henri ; 
"  what  will  become  of  De  Mouy  all  alone 
in  my  chamber.  ...  I  should  think 
that  air  which  is  not  good  for  me  will  be 
still  worse  for  him  !  " 

"  Well !  "  said  the  King,  when  he  and 
Henri  had  crossed  the  draw-bridge,  "does 
it  suit  you,  Henriot,  that  M.  d'Alenjon's 
people  should  pay  court  to  your  wife  ?  ' 

"  How  mean  you,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  fellow  Coconnas  looks 
mighty  lovingly  at  Margot,  doesn't  he?  * 
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"  Who  has  told  you  that  ?  " 

••  Well,  I   have   bt-en   told,"  replied   the 

"Mere  jesting,  ^^lre ;  M.  de  Coconnas 
does  make  eyes  at  somebody,  but  it  is  at 
Madame  de  Nevers." 

*'  Oh  !  nonsense  !  " 

♦•  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  what 
I  say  is  true." 

Charles  burst  out  laughing. 

•'Well!"  said  he,  •' the  next  time  the 
Due  de  Guise  mentions  the  subject,  I 
shall  make  him  pull  along  face  by  telling 
him  of  his  sister-in-law's  doings  After 
all,"  said  the  King,  "  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  of  M. 
de  Coconnas  or  of  M.  de  La  Mole  that 
he  spoke  to  me." 

"  It  is  not  more  true  of  the  one  than  of 
the  other,  Sire,  and  I  can  assure  you  as 
to  my  wife's  sentiments." 

"Good,  Henriot,  good!"  said  the 
King.  "  I  would  rather  see  you  in  that 
frame  of  mind  than  otherwise ;  you  are  a 
good  fellow,  on  my  honour,  and  I  shall 
end  by  not  being  able  to  get  along  with- 
out you." 

VVith  these  words,  the  King  began  to 
whistle  in  a  peculiar  manner,  whereupon 
four  gentlemen,  wiio  were  waiting  at  the 
end  of  the  Rue  de  Beauvais,  joined  them, 
and  they  all  plunged  together  into  the 
thick  of  the  town.  At  that  moment  ten 
o'clock  struck. 

**  Well  I  "  said  Marguerite,  when  the 
King  and  Henri  had  departed.  "  shall  we 
sit  down  again  ?  " 

♦'  My  word  I  no,"  said  the  Duchess,  *•  I 
am  too  afraid.  Hurrah  for  the  little 
house  in  the  Rue  Cloche- Fercee  !  No- 
body can  come  in  there  without  besieging 
us,  and  there  our  champion?  have  the 
right  to  use  their  swords.  But  what  are 
you  looking  for  beneath  the  furniture  and 
in  the  cupboards.MonsieurdeCoconnas?" 

"  I  am  hunting  for  my  friend  La  Mole." 

"  Look  in  the  direction  of  my  bed- 
chamber," said  Marguerite,  "  there  is  a 
certain  closet  there     .     .     ." 

'*  All  right,"  said  Coconnas. 

And  he  entered  the  bedchamber 

•'  W^ell  !  "  said  a  voice  in  the  darkness, 
**  where  are  we  now  ?  " 

"  Zounds !  why  we  have  got  to  the 
iessort." 

♦*  And  the  King  of  Navarre  ?  " 

**  He  saw  nothing ;  he  is  a  perfect 
usban(!,  and  I  should  like  my  wife  to 
ave  one  like  him.    1  fear,  however,  that 


she  will  not,  unless  it  be  at  her  second 
marriage." 

"And  King  Charles  ?  " 

••Ah!  the  King  ;  that's  anoiiier  maiter; 
he  has  taken  the  husband  av.ay." 

"  Really  and  truly  ?  " 

•'  It  is  as  I  tell  you  :  what  i  .  unTe,  hs 
did  me  the  honour  to  look  askam  e  at  me 
when  he  learned  that  I  belonged  to  M. 
d'Alen(;on,  and  he  looked  black  at  me 
when  he  heard  that  1  was  your  friend." 

'*  You  think  someone  has  said  some- 
thing to  him  about  me,  then  ?  " 

'•  I  am  afraid,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  haven't  told  him  much  good  about 
you.  But  that  is  not  the  (question  at 
present;  I  fancy  these  ladies  have  a 
pilgrimage  to  make  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rue  du  Koi-de-Sicile,  and  that  we  arc 
to  escort  the  fair  pilgrims." 

•♦  But  it  is  impossible!  ...  as  you 
well  know." 

'•  Why  impossible  ?  " 

•*  Because  we  are  on  duty  with  his 
Royal  Highness." 

•♦  Zounds  I  that  is  true ;  I  keep  for- 
getting that  we  are  descending  in  the 
social  scale,  and  that  from  the  gentlemen 
that  we  were,  we  have  had  the  honour  to 
become  lacqueys." 

And  the  two  friends  went  off  to  re- 
present to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Duchess 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of,  at 
any  rate,  being  present  when  the  Duke 
retired  to  bed. 

••  Very  well,"  said  Madame  de  Nevers, 
•'  we  shall  go  off,  too." 

'•  May  we  know  where  you  are  going  ?" 
asked  Coconnas. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  too  inquisitive,"  said 
the  Duchess  ;  *^  quaereet  inveuies — *  seek 
and  you  shall  find.'  " 

The  two  young  men  bowed,  and 
mounted  in  hot  haste  to  the  apartments 
of  M.  d'Alen9on. 

The  Duke  was  in  his  cloiet,  apparently 
awaiting  them. 

*  You  are  very  iate,  gentlemen," 
said  he. 

'•  It  is  hardly  ten,  Monsieur,"  said 
Coconnas. 

The  Duke  drew  out  his  watch. 

"  True,"  said  he  ;  ♦*  still,  everybody  in 
the  Louvre  has  gone  to  bed." 

•'  Yes,  Monseigneur,  but  we  are  here  at 
your  orders ;  shall  we  bring  in  the  other 
gentlemen  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,  go  into  the  small 
hail  and  dismiss  everybody." 


a 
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CHAPTER    III 


GOD    DISPOSES 


THE  most  profound  silence,  as  the 
Duke  had  remarked  to  the  young 
men,  prevailed  throughout  the.  Louvre. 
Marguerite  and  Madame  de  Nevers  had 
gone  to  the  Rue  Tlzon ;  Coconnas  and 
La  Mole  had  started  in  pursuit  of  them  ; 
the  King  and  Henri  were  roaming  the 
town.  The  Due  d'Alen9on  remained  in 
his  apartments  in  vague  and  anxious  ex- 
pectation of  the  events  which  the  Queen- 
Mother  had  warned  him  would  occur. 
Catherine  had  retired,  and  Madame  de 
Sauve,  seated  at  her  bed  side,  was  read- 
ing aloud  some  Italian  stories,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  the  good  Queen. 

It  was  long  since  Catherine  had  been 
in  such  a  good  temper.  After  doing  full 
justice  to  a  repast  in  company  with  her 
ladies,  after  holding  a  consultation  with 
her  physician,  and  adding  up  the  daily 
accounts  of  her  household,  she  had 
ordered  prayer  to  be  offered  for  the 
success  of  a  certain  enterprise  of  great 
importance,  as  she  said,  to  the  happiness 


The  young  men  obeyed  the  order, 
which  surprised  nobody  on  account  of 
the  well-known  character  of  the  Duke, 
and  returned  to  him. 

'•  Monseigncur,"  said  Coconnas, "  your 
Highness  is  doubtless  cither  going  to  bed 
or  to  work  ?  " 

*'  No,  gentlemen,  you  have  leave  of 
absence  until  to-morrow." 

•'  Come,  come,"  whispered  Coconnas  to 
La  Mole,  •*  the  Court  apparently  is  going 
to  spend   the  evening  out.     'Twill  be  a  j 
jovial  night ;  let  us  have  our  share  in  the  | 
fun."  I 

And  the  two  young  men  mounted  the  | 
stairs  four  at  a  time,  took  their  cloaks  and 
swords,  and  dashed  out  of  the  Louvre  in 
pursuit  of  the  two  ladies,  whom  they 
overtook  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du 
Coq-Saint-Honore. 

Meanwhile  the  Due  d'Alen9on,  shut  up 
in  his  room,  awaited,  with  open  eyes  and 
ears  on  the  alert,  the  unforeseen  incidents 
which  he  had  been  warned  would  take 
place, 


of  her  children ;  for  Catherine,  a  true 
Florentine,  was  accustomed  in  certain 
circumstances  to  have  prayers  and 
masses  recited  for  objects  known  only  to 
himself  and  God. 

After  that,  she  had  held  an  interview 
with  Rene,  and  had  selected  several 
novehies  from  his  rich  assortment  of  per- 
fumed scent  sachets  and  otlier  articles. 

"  Find  out,"  said  Catherine,  "  whether 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  is  in  her  room ; 
and  if  she  is  there,  beg  her  to  come  and 
keep  me  company." 

The  page  to  whom  this  order  was 
addressed  went  out,  and  returned  shortly 
afterwards  accompanied  by  Gillonne. 

"  How  now !  "  said  the  Queen-Mother, 
"  I  asked  for  the  mistress,  and  not  for  the 
maid." 

"  Madame,"  said  Gillonne,  "  I  thought 
I  had  better  come  myself  to  tell  your 
Majesty  that  the  Queen  of  Navarre  has 
gone  out  with  her  friend,  the  Duchesse 
de  Nevers  .  .  ." 

"  At  this  hour ! "  said  Catherine, 
frowning,  "  and  where  can  she  have 
gone  ? " 

"  To  a  lecture  on  Alchemy,"  answered 
Gillonne,  "  which  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Hotel  de  Guise." 

"  And  when  will  she  be  back  ? "  asked 
Catherine. 

"  The  meeting  will  last  well  on  into 
the  night,"  answered  Gillonne,  "  so  that 
Her  Majesty  will  probably  remain  with 
her  friend  until  to-morrow  morning  " 

"The  Queen  of  Navarre  is  fortunate," 
murmured  Catherine,  "  she  has  friends, 
and  she  is  a  Queen  ;  she  wears  a  crown, 
and  is  called  '  your  Majesty,*  yet  she  has 
no  subjects.     She  is  very  fortunate." 

After  this  sally,  which  made  her 
hearers  smile  inwardly : 

"  However,  as  she  has  gone  out," 
murmured  Catherine,  "  for  you  said  she 
had  gone  out,  did  you  not  ?  .  .    " 

"  Half  an  hour  ago,  Madame." 

"  All  is  for  the  best ;  you  can  go." 

Gillonne  made  a  curtsey,  and  went  out. 

"  Go  on  with  your  reading,  Charlotte," 
said  the  Queen. 

Madame  de  Sauve  continued;  but 
after  another  ten  minutes  Catherine  in- 
terrupted the  reading. 

"  Ah !  by  the  bye,"  said  she,  "  let  them 
dismiss  the  guards  from  the  corridor." 

This  was  the  signal  for  which  Maurevel 
was  waiting. 

Catherine's    orders   were  carried  out, 
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and    Madame   de   Sauve   continued   her' 
story. 

She  had  been  reading  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  further  inter- 
ruption, when  a  prolonj^'ed  and  terrible 
cry  reached  the  Royal  chamber,  causing 
everyone's  hair  to  stand  on  end  with 
terror.  The  cry  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said 
Catherine,  "  and  why  have  you  stopped 
reading,  Charlotte  ?  " 

'*  Did  you  not  hear,  Madame  ?  "  said 
the  young  woman,  turning  pale. 

"  What  ?  '■  asked  Catherine. 

"That  cry." 

"  And  that  pistol  shot  ? "  added  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard. 

"  A  cry  a  pistol  shot !  "  said  Catherine, 
'  1  heard  nothmg  ....  Besides,  is  it 
anything  wondertul  to  hear  either  in  the 
Louv.e  ?     Go  on  reading,  Carlotta  " 

"  l^ut  listen,  Madame,"  said  the  latter, 
while  M.  de  Nancey  stood  with  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  not  daring  to  go  out  with- 
out tne  Queen's  permission,  "  listen,  I 
hear  footsteps,  I  hear  curses." 

*'  Shall  I  find  out  what  is  going  on, 
Madame  ?  '  said  De  Nancey. 

**  Certainly  not,  sir  ;  remain  where  you 
are,  '  said  Catherine,  raising  herself  on 
her  elbow  as  though  to  give  emphasis  to 
her  command,  "  if  you  go  away,  who  is 
to  protect  me  in  case  of  alarm?  It  is 
some  drunken  Swiss  who  are  fighting.'' 

The  Queen's  calmness,  as  compared 
with  the  terror  pervading  the  whole  com- 
pany, presented  such  a  remarkable  con- 
trast that  Madame  de  Sauve,  timid  as 
she  was,  fastened  on  the  Queen  a  glance 
of  inquiry. 

"  But,  Madame,"  she  cried  *♦  it  looks  as 
if  someone  were  being  killed." 

*'  And  who  do  you  think  could  be  being 
killed  ?  " 

"  Why,  Madame,  the  King  of  Navarre  ; 
the  sounds  come  from  the  direction  of  his 
apartments." 

"  Little  fool !  "  murmured  the  Queen, 
whose  lips,  spite  of  her  power  of  self- 
control,  began  to  move  strangely,  for  she 
was  muttering  a  prayer ;  "  the  fool  sees 
her  King  of  Navarre  in  everything." 

*•  My  God  !  "  said  Madame  de  Sauve, 
falling  back  in  her  chair. 

"  It  is  over,  it  is  over,"  said  Catherine : 
**  Captain,"  she  continued,  addressing  M. 
de  Nancey,  **  I  hope  that,  if  there  has 
been    any    scandalous    conduct    in    the 


Palace,  you  will  have  the  culprits  severely 
punished  to-morrow.  Now,  go  on  with 
your  reading,  Carlotta." 

And  Catherine,  in  her  turn,  fell  back 
upon  her  pillow  with  an  impassibility 
which  much  resembled  exhaustion  :  those 
present  remarked  that  great  drops  of 
perspiration  were  trickling  down  her  face. 

Madame  de  Sauve  obeyed  this  formal 
order,  but  only  her  eyes  and  voice  were 
in  her  task.  Her  thoughts,  wandering  to 
other  subjects,  pictured  to  her  mind  a 
terrible  danger  overhanging  a  beloved 
head.  At  last,  after  some  minutes  of 
this  inward  struggle,  she  found  herself  so 
constrained  between  her  emotion  and  her 
duty  that  her  voice  ceased  to  be  articulate, 
the  book  dropped  from  her  hands,  and 
she  fainted  away. 

Suddenly,  a  more  violent  uproar  than 
before  was  heard ;  heavy  and  hurried 
steps  shook  the  corridor;  two  loud  re- 
ports followed,  which  made  the  window 
panes  vibrate.  Catherine,  astonished  at 
this  unexpected  prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  started  up  in  bed,  her  face  pale 
and  her  eyes  dilated ;  and  just  as  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard  was  about  to  rush 
out,  stopped  him,  saying  : — 

"  Let  everybody  remain  here,  I  will  go 
myself  to  see  what  is  happening  out  there." 

This  is  what  was  happening,  or  rather, 
what  had  already  happened  : 

De  Mouy  had  received  Henri's  key 
that  morning  by  the  hands  of  Orthon  : 
inside  the  piping  of  this  key  he  had 
noticed  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up ;  this 
he  had  extracted  with  a  pin. 

It  contained  the  pass-word  to  the 
Louvre  for  that  evening. 

In  addition  to  this,  Orthon  had  repeated 
to  De  Mouy  the  invitation  given  by 
Henri  to  come  and  see  him  in  the  Louvre 
at  ten  o'clock. 

At  half-past  nine,  De  Mouy  had  dressed 
himself  in  a  suit  of  mail,  the  strength  of 
which  he  had  more  than  once  had  the 
opportunity  of  proving  ;  he  had  buttoned 
over  this  a  silk  doublet,  had  fastened  on 
his  sword,  placed  his  pistols  in  his  belt, 
and  covered  the  whole  with  La  Mole's 
notorious  cherry-coloured  cloak.  ' 

We  have  seen  how  Henri,  before 
returning  to  his  rooms,  had  thought  it 
opportune  to  pay  a  visit  to  Marguerite, 
and  how  he  had  arrived  by  way  of  the 
secret  staircase  just  in  time  to  dash 
against  La  Mole  in  Marguerite's  bed- 
room, and  present  himself  to  the  King's 
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notice  as  his  substitutf  in  the  dininp- 
rooin.  It  was  pKnisely  at  this  nionient 
that,  thanks  to  the  pass-word  sent  by 
Henri,  and  still  niore  to  the  famous  red 
cloak,  De  Mouy  passed  through  the 
wicket  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  ante- 
chamber he  found  Orthon,  who  was 
waiting  for  him. 

"  Sire  de  Mouy,"  said  the  young 
mountaineer,  "the  King  has  gone  out, 
but  he  has  bidden  me  take  you  into  his 
room  and  ask  you  to  wait.  Should  he  be 
late,  he  wishes  you,  as  you  know,  to  lie 
down  on  his  bed." 

De  Mouy  went  in  without  demanding 
further  explanation,  for  Orthon  had 
merely  repeated  what  he  had  already  told 
him  that  morning. 

To  employ  his  time,  De  Mouy  took  a 
pen  and  ink,  and  going  up  to  an  excellent 
map  of  France  which  hung  on  the  wall, 
began  to  count  and  set  down  the  various 
stages  between  Pau  and  Paris. 

This  task,  however,  occupied  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  it  was 
iinished,  De  Mouy  did  not  know  how  to 
occupy  himself. 

He  took  two  or  three  turns  round  the 
room,  rubbed  his  eyes,  yawned,  sat  down 
and  got  up,  and  then  sat  down  once 
more.  At  last,  taking  advantage  of 
Henri's  invitation,  and  excused,  moreover, 
by  the  habits  of  familiarity  subsisting 
between  princes  and  their  gentlemen,  he 
laid  down  his  pistols  on  the  table, 
stretched  himself  on  the  enormous  bed 
with  dark  hangings,  which  filled  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room,  placed  his  drawn 
sword  beside  his  thigh,  and,  secured  by 
the  presence  of  a  servant  in  the  outer 
room  against  surprise,  let  himself  sink 
into  a  heavy  slumber,  and  his  loud 
snoring  soon  awoke  the  vast  echoes  of 
the  canopy.  De  Mouy  snored  like  a 
true  Southerner,  and  might  have  com- 
peted in  this  respect  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  himself. 

Then  it  was  that  seven  men  with 
swords  in  their  hands  and  daggers  at 
their  girdles,  glided  silently  through  the 
corridor  which  led  by  a  small  door  to  the 
apartments  of  Catherine,  and  by  a  larger 
one  to  those  of  Henri. 

One  of  these  seven  men  walked  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  Besides  his  drawn 
sword  and  his  dagger,  as  strong  as  a 
hunting-knife,  he  carried,  in  addition,  his 
trusty  pistols  fastened  to  his  belt  by 
silver  clasps.    It  was  Maurevel. 


On  reaching  Henri's  door  he  stopped. 

*•  Vou  arc  cjuilo  rure  that  the  guards  of 
the  corridor  have  been  withdrawn  ?  "  he 
asked  of  the  man  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  little  band. 

"  Not  one  remains  at  his  post,"  replied 
the  Ivieutenant. 

"  Good,"  said  Maurevel.  "  Now  we 
only  want  to  fmd  out  one  thing,  and  that 
is  whether  the  man  whom  we  seek  is  at 
home." 

"  But,  Captain,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
laying  hold  of  the  hand  with  which 
Maurevel  was  about  to  seize  the  knocker 
of  the  door,  ••  this  apartment  belongs  to 
the  King  of  Navarre." 

"  Who  said  it  didn't  ? "  answered 
Maurevel.  The  bravos  looked  at  one 
another  in  surprise,  and  the  Lieutenant 
retreated  a  step. 

"  What  I  "  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  have 
we  to  arrest  someone  at  this  hour  of 
night,  at  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  King  of  Navarre  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  say,"  said  Maur- 
evel, "  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  the  man 
you  are  to  arrest  is  the  King  of  Navarre 
himself  ?  " 

"  I  should  answer  that  the  matter  was 
serious,  Captain,  and  that,  without  an 
order  signed  by  the  hand  of  King 
Charles  ..." 

"  Read,"  said  Maurevel. 

And  drawing  from  his  doublet  the 
warrant  given  him  by  Catherine,  he 
handed  it  to  the  Lieutenant. 

"  It  is  all  correct,"  replied  the  latter, 
after  reading  it,  *•  and  I  have  no  more  to 
say." 

"  And  you  are  ready  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  And  you  ? "  continued  Maurevel, 
addressing  the  others,  who  signified  their 
assent  by  a  respectful  salute. 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
Maurevel ;  "  this  is  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Two  of  you  will  remain  at  this 
door,  two  at  the  door  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  two  will  go  in  with  me." 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Listen  carefully  to  this.  Our  orders 
are  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  calling 
out  or  making  any  resistance ;  any  infrac- 
tion of  this  order  is  to  be  punished  with 
death." 

"  Come,  he  has  carte  blanche"  said  the 
Lieutenant  to  the  man  selected  along  with 
himself  to  follow  Maurevel  into  the  King's 
bedchamber. 
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'*  Absolutely  so,"  said  Maurevel. 

*•  Sure,  'tis  ordained  in  Heaven  above," 
said  one  of  the  men,  "  that  the  King  of 
Navarre,  poor  devil,  shall  not  escape." 

•*  And  on  earth  below  into  the  barf^ain," 
added  Maurevel,  replacing  Catherine's 
order  in  his  doublet. 

Maurevel  inserted  in  the  lock  the  key 
given  him  by  Catherine,  and  leaving  two 
men  at  the  outer  door,  as  had  been 
arranged,  entered  the  ante-chamber  with 
the  other  four. 

"Ah!  "said  Maurevel,  as  the  sounds 
of  the  sleeper's  heavy  breathing  reached 
his  ears,**  it  seems  that  we  shall  lind  here 
the  man  whom  we  seek." 

Orthon,  thinking  that  his  master  had 
returned,  went  at  once  to  meet  him,  and 
found  himself  confronted  by  five  armed 
men  in  possession  of  the  outer  room. 

At  sight  of  the  sinister  countenance  of 
Maurevel — styled  the  King's  Butcher 
— the  faithful  servitor  drew  back,  and 
placing  himself  in  front  of  the  second 
door : 

*'  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  ?  "  asked  Orthon. 

**  In  the  King's  name,"  answered 
Maurevel,  "  where  is  your  master  ?  " 

**  My  master  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  King  of  Navarre." 

"  The  King  of  Navarre  is  not  at  home, 
so  you  cannot  come  in,"  said  Orthon, 
guarding  the  door  with  more  determina- 
tion than  ever. 

"  An  excuse,  a  lie,"  said  Maurevel ; 
*'  come,  fall  back  !  " 

The  men  of  Beam  are  obstinate. 
Orthon  growled  like  one  of  the  wolf  dogs 
of  his  native  mountains,  and  without 
letting  himself  be  intimidated  : 

**  You  shall  not  enter,"  said  he  ;  "  the 
King  is  absent." 

And  he  clung  to  the  door. 

Maurevel  made  a  sign  ;  the  four  men 
seized  the  recalcitrant  youth,  tearing  him 
from  the  door-frame  to  which  he  was 
clinging,  and,  as  he  was  opening  his 
mouth  to  shout  out,  Maurevel  covered  it 
with  his  hand, 

Orthon  bit  it  savagely,  and  Maurevel 
drew  his  hand  back  with  a  low  growl 
and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
the  pommel  of  his  sword.  Orthon  stag- 
gered and  fell  to  the  ground,  crying : 
"Alarm  !  alarm  !  "  But  his  voice  soon 
died  away ;  he  had  fainted. 

The  assassins  passed  over  his  body ; 
two  of  their   number   remained  at  this 


I  second  door ;   the  other  two,  headed  by 
Maurevel,  entered  the  bedchamber. 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  burning  on 
the  table  they  saw  the  bed.  The  curtains 
were  closed. 

**  Oho  !  "  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  he  ha.s 
left  off  snoring,  I  fancy." 

••  Come,  forward  !  "  said  Maurevel. 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  a  hoarse 
cry,  resembling  the  roar  ot  a  lion  rather 
than  any  human  tones,  came  from  behind 
the  curtains,  which  were  thrown  open 
violently,  and  a  man  wearing  a  cuirass, 
his  head  covered  with  one  of  those  steel 
caps  which  came  down  over  the  eyes, 
appeared  seated  on  the  bed,  holding  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  and  his  sword  across 
his  knees. 

Maurevel  no  sooner  perceived  this  face, 
and  recognised  it  as  De  Mouy's,  than  he 
felt  his  hair  stand  on  end  ;  he  turned 
ghastly  pale,  a  froth  stood  on  his  lips, 
and  he  retreated  a  step,  as  though  he 
were  confronted  by  a  spectre. 

Suddenly  the  armed  figure  arose  and 
advanced  towards  Maurevel,  so  that  it 
was  now  the  threatened  who  seemed  to 
pursue,  and  the  threatener  who  seemed 
to  flee. 

"Ah  !  you  scoundrel !  "  said  De  Mouy, 
in  hoarse  tones,  "  you  come  to  murder 
me  as  you  murdered  my  father  !  " 

Two  of  the  bravos,  namely  those  who 
had  entered  the  King's  bedchamber  along 
with  Maurevel,  alone  heard  these  words ; 
but,  as  they  were  uttered,  the  pistol  was 
lowered  to  the  level  of  Maurevel's  face. 
Maurevel  sank  to  his  knees  at  the 
moment  when  De  Mouy  placed  his  finger 
on  the  trigger ;  the  pistol  went  off,  and 
one  of  the  guards,  exposed  by  Maurevel's 
sudden  movement,  fell  pierced  to  the 
heart.  Maurevel  fired  simultaneously, 
but  the  bullet  flattened  itself  on  De 
Mouy's  cuirass. 

Then,  taking  a  spring  and  measuring 
the  distance,  De  Mouy  with  a  sweep  of 
his  great  sword,  clove  the  skull  of  the 
second  guard  and,  turning  towards 
Maurevel,  crossed  swords  with  him. 

The  combat  was  terrible,  but  short. 
At  the  fourth  pass,  Maurevel  felt  the  cold 
steel  in  his  throat ;  he  gave  a  stifled  groan 
and  fell  backwards,  in  his  fall  upsetting 
the  lamp,  which  went  out. 

Instantly  De  Mouy,  taking  advantage 
of  the  darkness  and  displaying  all  the 
vigour  and  agility  of  a  Homeric  hero, 
lowered  his  head  and  dashed  towards  tbo 
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.-inte-chamber,  knocking  over  one  of  the 
;^uards  and  hiirlinfj  the  otlier  backwards, 
then  passed  like  a  Hash  of  hcjlitninfj; 
between  the  bravos  who  were  guarding 
the  outer  door,  escaping  two  pistol-shots, 
the  bullets  from  which  crashed  into  the 
wall  of  the  corridor,  and  was  presently 
beyond  all  danger,  since  he  still  possess- 
ed a  pistol  ready  loaded,  besides  his 
sword  which  dealt  such  terrible  blows. 

De  Mouy  hesitated  for  a  moment  un- 
decided whether  to  flee  to  M.  d'Alenjon, 
whose  door  he  fancied  had  just  opened,  or 
to  endeavour  to  escape  out  of  the  Louvre 
altogether.  Making  up  his  mind  to  the 
latter  course,  he  redoubled  his  pace,  which 
he  had  slackened  for  the  moment,  took 
ten  stairs  at  a  bound,  reached  the  wicket, 
shouted  out  the  pass-word,  and  dashed 
out,  crying : 

"  Go  upstairs,  they  are  killing  in  the 
name  of  the  King." 

And  profiting  by  the  stupefaction  into 
which  his  words,  coupled  with  the  reports 
of  the  pistols,  had  thrown  the  sentries,  he 
got  away  and  disappeared  down  the  Rue 
du  Coq  without  having  received  a  scratch. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Catherine 
had  stopped  her  captain  of  the  guard 
from  rushing  out  by  saying : 

"Stay  here,  I  will  go  myself  and  see 
what  is  happening." 

"  But,  Madame,  the  danger  which  your 
Majesty  may  run  compels  me  to  follow 
you." 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Catherine,  in  a  more 
imperious  tone  than  before,  "stay. 
Sovereigns  are  protected  by  a  power 
more  potent  than  the  sword." 

The  Captain  remained. 

Thereupon  Catherine  took  a  lamp, 
thrust  her  bare  feet  into  her  velvet  slip- 
pers, went  out  of  the  room  into  the  cor- 
ridor, still  full  of  smoke,  and  advanced,  like 
some  pale  and  impassive  ghost,  towards 
the  apartment  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

All  had  fallen  silent  once  more. 

Catherine  reached  the  entrance-door, 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  saw,  first  of 
all,  Orthon  lying  unconscious  in  the  ante- 
chamber. 

"Ah  1 "  said  she,  "  here  is  the  man ; 
further  on  we  shall  find  the  master,  no 
doubt,"  and  she  passed  through  the 
second  door. 

Her  foot  struck  against  a  body ;  she 
stooped  down  with  the  lamp  and  per- 
ceived the  guard  who  had  had  his  skull 
split  open  ;  he  was  stone  dead, 


Three  steps  further  on  was  the  lieuten- 
ant, who  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet, 
uttering  his  last  groan. 

In  front  of  the  bed  she  found  a  man 
who,  pale  as  a  corpse,  the  blood  streaming 
from  a  double  gash  in  his  throat,  his 
hands  clenched  in  agony, was  trying  to  rise. 

This  was  Maurevel. 

A  shudder  ran  through  Catherines 
veins ;  she  saw  that  the  bed  was  empty, 
and  sought  in  vain,  among  the  three  men 
lying  in  their  own  blood,  for  the  corpse 
which  she  hoped  to  discover. 

Maurevel  recognised  Catherine ,  his 
eyes  dilated  and  he  made  a  gesture  of 
despair. 

"  Well,"  said  she  in  a  low  tone,  "where 
is  he  ?  What  has  become  of  him  ? 
Wretched  man  !  have  you  allowed  him 
to  escape  ? " 

Maurevel  tried  to  speak,  but  only  an 
inarticulate  hissing  issued  from  his  throat, 
a  reddish  froth  fringed  his  lips,  and  he 
shook  his  head  as  a  sign  of  impotence 
and  pain. 

"  Speak !  speak  !  if  only  a  word,"  cried 
Catherine. 

Maurevel  pointed  to  his  wound  and 
again  gave  vent  to  some  undistinguishable 
sounds,  and  after  a  desperate  effort, 
which  only  resulted  in  a  hoarse  gurgle, 
fainted  away. 

Catherine  then  looked  around  her ;  she 
was  surrounded  by  dead  and  dying;  streams 
of  blood  deluged  the  chamber  and  a  death- 
like silence  prevailed  everywhere. 

Once  again  she  addressed  Maurevel, 
but  without  arousing  him ;  this  time  he 
remained  not  only  silent,  but  motionless ; 
a  paper  protruded  from  his  doublet — it 
was  the  warrant  of  arrest  signed  by  the 
King.  Catherine  seized  it  and  concealed 
it  in  her  breast. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  a  slight 
noise  on  the  floor  behind  her ;  she  turned 
round  and  saw  at  the  door  the  Due  : 
d'Alen9on,  whom  the  noise  of  the  scuffle 
had  drawn  from  his  room,  spite  of  her 
prohibition,  standing  as  though  fascinated 
by  the  spectacle  that  met  his  gaze. 

"  You  here  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Madame.  Good  God,  what  has 
happened  ?  "  asked  the  Duke. 

"  Go  back  to  your  room,  Fran9ois,  you 
will  learn  the  news  soon  enough." 

D'Alen9on  was  not  so  ignorant  of  the 
event  as  Catherine  imagined.  When  the 
first  sound  of  steps  had  echoed  in  the 
corridor,  he  had  listened.    Seeing  some 
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men  enter  the  Kin^  of  Navarre's  room, 
he  had  connected  the  si^ht  with  what 
(Catherine  had  said  to  him,  had  pjucssed 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  and  had 
congratulated  himself  on  ihe  prospect  of 
the  destruction  of  so  dangerous  a  friend 
by  a  power  stronger  than  his  own. 

Presently  his  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted by  shots,  followed  by  the  footsteps 
of  a  man  making  his  escape,  anil  by  the 
light  thrown  across  the  corridor  from  the 
open  door  he  had  seen  a  red  cloak,  with 
which  he  was  too  familiar  not  to  recognise 
it,  oisappearing  in  the  distance. 

De  Mouy !  "  he  cried ;  "  De  Mouy 
with  my  brother-in-law  of  Navarre  !  No, 
it  is  impossible!  it  must  be  M.  de  La 
Mole?  .  .  ." 

Thereupon  he  wa'^  seized  with  uneasi- 
ness. He  recollected  that  La  Mole  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  Marguerite 
herself,  and,  wishing  to  ascertain  if  it 
wore  really  he  who  had  just  rushed  past, 
he  ascended  swiftly  to  the  chamber  of 
the  two  young  men,  only  to  find  it  empty. 
In  a  corner  of  the  room,  however,  he 
found  the  famous  red  cloak  hanging. 
The  ight  resolved  his  doubts ;  it  was 
not  La  Mole  then,  but  De  Mouy. 

Pale  with  alarm  lest  the  Huguenot 
should  have  been  discovered  and  have 
betrayed  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  he 
had  then  rushed  to  the  wicket  of  the 
Louvre.  There  he  had  ascertained  that 
the  red  cloak  had  escaped  safe  and  sound, 
announcing  as  he  dashed  through  the 
gate  that  murder  wab  being  done  in  the 
King's  name. 

"  He  is  wron^,"  muttered  d'Alen9on, 
under  his  breath,  "  it  is  in  the  Queen  s 
name." 

And  returning  to  the  scene  of  the  com- 
bat, he  found  Catherine  prowling  like  a 
hyaena  among  the  dead  bodies. 

The  young  Duke  returned  to  his  room, 
obeying  his  mother's  command  with  as- 
sumed calmness  of  demeanour,  spite  of 
the  tumultuous  thoughts  surging  in  his 
breast. 

Catherine,  overwhelmed  with  despair 
at  the  failure  of  this  last  attempt,  sum- 
moned her  captain  of  the  guard,  made 
him  remove  the  bodies,  gave  orders  that 
Maurevel,  who  was  only  wounded,  should 
be  carried  to  his  home,  and  that  the 
King  should  not  be  awakened. 

'•  Oh !  "  she  muttered,  as  with  head 
sunk  upon  her  breast,  she  entered  her 
room  again,  **  he  has  escaped  once  more; 


the  hand  of  God  protects  him;  he  will  be 
King!  he  will  be  Kmg  !  " 

Then,  as  she  opened  the  door,  she 
passed  her  hand  over  her  brow  and 
forced  her  features  into  a  commonplace 
smile. 

"What  was  the  matter,  Madame?** 
asked  the  whole  assembly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Madame  de  Sauve,  who  was 
too  much  alarmed  to  put  any  question. 

•'  Nothing,"  answered  Catherine;  ••>:ome 
noise,  that  was  all." 

•*  Oh  !  "  cried  Madame  de  Sauve,  sud- 
denly, as  she  pointed  with  her  finger  to 
the  spot  where  Catherine  had  walked. 
"  your  Majesty  says  it  was  nothing,  and 
yet  each  step  you  take  leaves  a  mark  of 
blood  upon  the  carpet  I  " 


CHAPTER     IV 

HOW    THE    TWO    MONARCHS    SPENT   THE 
NIGHT 

CHARLES  IX.  walked  arm-in-arm 
with  Henri,  escorted  by  his  four 
gentlemen  and  preceded  by  two  torch 
bearers. 

*•  When  I  step  outside  the  Louvre," 
said  the  poor  King,  "  1  experience  a  plea- 
sure similar  to  that  which  I  feel  on 
entering  a  beautiful  forest ;  I  breathe,  I 
live,  I  am  free." 

Henri  smiled. 

•'  Your  Majesty  would  enjoy  the  moun- 
tains of  Beam  in  that  case,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  and  I  understand  your  desire  to 
go  back  there ;  but  should  you  find  the 
longing  irresistible,  Henriot,"  added 
Charles,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  should  recom- 
mend you  to  lay  your  plans  cautiously  ; 
for  my  mother,  Catherine,  is  so  fond  of 
you  that  she  positively  cannot  forego  your 
company." 

"  What  will  your  Majesty  do  to- 
night ?  "  said  Henri,  by  way  of  turning  the 
conversation  from  this  dangerous  ground. 

••  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  some- 
body, Henriot,  about  whom  you  shall 
give  me  your  opinion." 

"  I  am  at  your  Majesty's  orders." 

"  Right  wheel  !  We  will  go  by  the  Rue 
des  Barres." 

The  two  Kings,  followed  by  the  escort, 
had  just  passed  the  Rue  de  laSavonnerie 
when    they  saw,  opposite   the  HAtel   de 
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CondcS  two  iiien  wrapped  in  lar^^'c  cloaks 
emerging  by  a  secret  door,  which  one  of 
the  two  men  noiselessly  closed. 

**  Oho !  this  deserves  attention,"  said 
the  King  to  Henri,  who  had  also  noticed 
them,  but  without  saying  anything,  as 
was  his  wont. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Sire  ?  "  asked 
the  King  of  Navarre. 

"Oh!  it  doesn't  affect  you^  Henriot. 
You  are  sure  of  your  wife,"  added  Charles, 
with  a  smile  ;  •*  but  your  cousin  of  Cond^ 
is  not  sure  of  his  ;  or,  if  he  is,  he  is  much 
deceived." 

*'  But  how  do  you  know,  Sire,  that 
these  gentlemen  have  been  visiting 
Madame  de  Conde  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  presentiment  to  that  eifect 
The  motionless  attitude  of  the  two  men 
who,  directly  they  saw  us,  slunk  into  the 
doorway  and  haven't  stirred  since ;  then, 
something  in  the  cut  of  the  cloak  of  the 
smaller  of  the  two  .  .  .  Egod  !  it 
would  be  a  strange  thing.     .    ,     ." 

"  What  would  ?  " 

"  Nothing ;  merely  an  idea  which  oc- 
curred to  me,  that's  all :  let  us  advance." 

And  he  walked  straight  towards  the 
two  men,  who,  seeing  that  they  were  dis- 
covered, began  to  walk  away. 

"  Ho  there  !  j^ou  gentlemen,  stop  !  " 
said  the  King. 

"  Is  it  to  U5  that  you  are  speaking  ?  " 
asked  a  voice  which  made  Charles  and 
and  his  companion  start. 

"  Well  \  Henriot,  do  you  recognise  that 
voice  noiv  ?  "  said  Charles. 

"  Sire,"  said  Henri,  "  if  your  brother 
the  Due  d'Anjou  were  not  at  La  Rochelle, 
I  could  have  sworn  that  voice  was  his." 

"  Well !  he  is  not  at  La  Rochelle,  that's 
all,"  said  Charles. 

"  But  who  is  it  with  him  ? " 

"  You  do  not  recognise  him  ?  " 

"  No,  Sire." 

"  And  yet  his  is  a  figure  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Wait,  and  you  shall  recognise  him. 
Ho  there  !  I  tell  you,"  repeated  the  King ; 
"  'Od's  my  life  !  don't  you  hear  me  ?  " 

**  Are  you  the  watch,  that  you  stop  us 
in  this  way  ?  "  said  the  taller  of  the  two 
men,  unwrapping  his  arms  from  the  folds 
of  his  cloak." 

"  Assume  that  we  are  the  watch,  and 
stop  when  you  are  ordered  ta,"  said  the 
King. 

Then,  whispering  into  Henri's  ear : 

"  You  will  see  flames  burst  from  tt  e 
volcano,"  said  he. 


"  You  are  eighr  m  number,"  said  the 
tailor  of  the  men,  this  time  disclosing  not 
only  his  arm  but  his  face, "  but  were  you  a 
hundred,  clear  out  of  our  road,  1  say !  " 

"  Ma  !  the  Due  de  Guise  !  *'  said  Henri. 

*'  Yes,  our  cousin  of  Lorraine ;  you 
know  him  at  last;  that's  all  right." 

*•  The  King  !  "  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

At  these  words,  the  second  of  the  two 
men  respectfully  uncovered  his  head,  and 
then  buried  himself  in  his  cloak  and 
remained  motionless. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Due  dc  Guise,  "  I  have 
just  been  paying  a  visit  to  my  sister-in- 
law.  Madame  de  Conde." 

"  Yes  .  .  .  and  you  have  brought 
with  you  one  of  your  gentlemen  ;  which 
is  it  ?  " 

*'  Sire,  you  do  not  know  him,"  answered 
the  Duke. 

"  Then  I  will  make  his  acquaintance," 
said  the  King. 

And  walking  straight  up  to  him,  ha 
motioned  to  one  of  the  two  lackeys  to 
approach  with  his  torch. 

"  Pardon  me,  brother!  "  said  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  opening  his  cloak  and  bowing 
with  ill  disguised  annoyance. 

•'  Ah  !  Henri,  it  is  you,  is  it  ?  .  .  . 
But  no,  it  is  not  possible,  I  must  be  mis- 
taken. .  .  .  My  brother  of  Anjou  would 
not  have  gone  to  see  anyone  without  first 
paying  his  respects  to  me.  He  is  not 
ignorant  that  for  Princes  of  the  Blood 
returning  to  Paris  there  is  but  one  gate 
to  the  capital,  namely,  the  wicket  of 
the  Louvre." 

"  Forgive  me,  sire,"  Scud  the  Due 
d'Anjou  ;  "  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  excuse 
my  inconsistent  conduct." 

**  Oh  !  certainly,"  answered  the  King, 
in  an  ironical  tone ;  "  and  what  were  you 
doing,my  brother,  at  the  H6tel  de  Conde? " 

"  Why !  "  said  the  King  of  Navarre, 
slily,  "  he  was  doing  what  your  Majesty 
was  saying  just  now." 

And  stooping  to  the  King's  ear,  he 
finished  his  sentence  with  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  asked  the 
Due  de  Guise,  haughtily  ;  for,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  Court,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
treating  the  unfortunate  King  of  Navarre 
with  a  good  deal  of  rudeness.  ..."  Why 
shouldn't  I  go  to  see  my  sister-in-law  ? 
The  Due  d'Alen9on  goes  to  see  his, 
doesn't  he  ?  " 

Henri  reddened  slightly. 

"  What  sister-in-law  ?  "  asked  Charles; 
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*  I  didn't  know  he  had  any  except  the 
Queen  Klisabeth." 

Excuse  me,  sire,  I  should  have  said  his 
iister,  Madame  Marguerite,  whom  we 
saw,  as  we  were  coming  here  half  an  hour 
ago,  go  by  in  a  litter,  accompanied  by 
two  popinjays  who  were  trotting  beside 
her,  one  at  either  door." 

*•  Really  !  "  said  Charles  ..."  What 
do  you^say  to  that,  Henri  ?  " 

•'That  the  Queen  of  Navarre  is  free  to 
go  where  she  likes  ;  I  doubt  all  the  same 
whether  she  has  left  the  Louvre." 

'*  And  1  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  Due 
de  Guise. 

"And  I,  too,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
"  and,  by  the  same  token,  the  litter  stopped 
in  the  Rue  Cloche-Percee." 

"  In  that  case  your  sister-in-law — not 
this  one,"  said  Henri,  pointing  to  the 
H6tel  de  Conde,  "  but  the  one  over  yon- 
der," and  he  turned  his  finger  in  the 
direction  of  the  H6tel  de  Guise,  "  must 
also  be  of  the  party,  for  we  left  them 
together,  and  they  are  inseparable,  as  you 
know." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  Majesty's 
meaning,"  answered  the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  King,  "  it 

s  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  why  there 

was  a  gallant  running  beside  each  door." 

"  Well !  "  said  the  Duke,  "  if  there  is 
any  scandal  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  and 
on  the  part  of  my  sisters-in-law,  we  will 
appeal  to  the  King's  justice  to  put  a  stop 
to  it." 

"By  the  Lord!"  said  Henri,  "let  us 
leave  Mesdames  de  Conde  and  de  Nevers 
out  of  the  question.  The  King  is  not 
uneasy  about  his  sister  .  .  .  and  I  have 
perfect  confidence  in  my  wife." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Charles  ;  "  I  am  de- 
termined to  satisfy  myself  on  the  point, 
but  let  us  manage  our  business  by  our- 
selves. The  litter  stopped  in  tlie  Rue 
Cloche-Percee,  you  say,  cousin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  You  would  recognise  the  placp  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Well !  let  us  go  there  ;  and  if  we  have 
to  burn  down  the  house  to  find  out  who 
is  inside,  we  will  do  so." 

It  was  with  this  intention,  far  from 
reassuring:  as  regards  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  those  concerned,  that  the  four 
chief  Princes  of  Christendom  took  their 
way  down  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine. 

On  reaching  the  Rue  Cloche-Percee, 
C^harles,  who  wished  his  family  afTairs  to 


I"-  kept  private,  dismissed  the  gcntlejnci; 
m  allfudance,  telling,'  them  that  they  were 
free  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  but  were  to 
be  in  waiting  for  him  near  the  Hastille  at 
six  in  the  morning  with  two  horses. 

There  were  only  three  houses  in  thf; 
Rue  Cloche-Percee,  and  the  search  was 
rendered  easier  from  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  three  made  no  difficulty  about  opening 
]their  doors;  these  were  the  houses  abut- 
ting, the  one  on  the  Rue  Saint-.\ntoine, 
the  other  on  the  Rue  Roi-de-Sicile. 

With  the  third  house  it  was  a  different 
matter;  this  was  the  hous?  guarded  by 
the  German  porter,  and  the  German 
porter  proved  very  unaccommodating. 
Paris  seemed  fated  that  night  to  furnish 
memorable  examples  of  trusty  domestics. 

In  vain  did  M.  de  Guise  threaten  in  the 
purest  Saxon,  in  vain  did  Henri  d'Anjou 
ofTer  a  purseful  of  gold,  in  vain  did  Charles 
go  the  length  of  asserting  that  he  wa?  tae 
officer  of  the  watch  ;  the  worthy  German 
paid  no  heed  to  either  assertion,  or  bribe, 
or  threats.  Seeing  that  they  persisted,  in 
a  manner  which  became  importunate,  he 
slipped  through  the  iron  bars  the  barrel 
of  an  arquebus,  a  demonstration  which 
only  made  three  of  the  four  visitors 
laugh — Henri  de  Navarre  meanwhile 
holding  aloof,  as  though  the  afiair  pos- 
sessed no  interest  for  him  -inasmuch  as 
the  weapon,  unable,  on  account  of  the 
bars,  to  be  pointed  obliquely,  could  hardly 
be  dangerous  except  to  a  blind  man  who 
should  plant  himself  directly  opposite  to  it. 

The  Due  de  Guise,  finding  that  he  was 
unable  either  to  intimidate,  or  corrupt,  or 
persuade  the  porter,  now  pretended  to 
part  from  his  companions,  but  he  did  not 
retreat  to  any  great  distance.  At  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine  he 
found  what  he  had  gone  in  search  of, 
namely,  one  of  those  large  stones  such  as 
the  Telamonian  Ajax  and  Diomed  were 
wont  to  wield  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Placing  it  on  his  shoulder,  he  returned 
and  motioned  to  his  companions  to  foHow 
him.  Just  at  this  moment  the  porter, 
who  had  seen  the  men  whom  he  took  for 
robbers  disappear,  was  closing  the  door 
without  having  had  time  to  push  back 
the  bolts.  The  Due  de  Guise  seized  his 
opiX)rtunity,  and,  a  veritable  living  cata- 
pult, hurled  the  stone  against  the  door. 
The  lock  burst  to  pieces,  carrying  away 
the  part  of  the  wall  in  which  it  was 
embedded.  The  door  flew  open,  upsetting 
the   German,   who   fell    to   the   ground, 
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[;iving  the  ahum  by  a  terrific  yell  to  the 
^'arrison,  who.  but  for  that  warning,  stood 
ill  imminent  danger  of  being  surprised. 

Exactly  at  this  moment,  La  Mole  was 
engaged  in  translating  one  of  the  idylls 
of  Theocritus  with  Marguerite,  while 
Coconnas,  pretending  that  he,  too,  was  a 
Greek,  was  drinking  Syracusan  wine  with 
lienriette.  The  classic  and  the  bacchic 
conversation  alike  were  abruptly  inter- 
rupted. To  extinguish  the  lights,  throw 
open  the  windows,  rush  out  on  to  the 
balcony,  distinguish  four  men  in  the 
darkness,  launch  upon  their  heads  all  the 
projectiles  that  came  to  hand,  to  make  a 
frightful  din  by  striking  the  wall  with  the 
Hat  of  their  swords,  such  was  the  perform- 
ance to  which  La  Mole  and  Coconnas 
immediately  devoted  themselves.  Charles, 
the  most  desperate  of  the  assailants, 
received  a  silver  ewer  on  the  shoulder, 
the  Due  d'Anjou  a  bowl  containing  a 
compote  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  the 
Due  de  Guise  a  haunch  of  venison. 

Henri  received  nothing.  He  was 
putting  questions  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
porter,  whom  M.  de  Guise  had  tied  up 
to  the  door,  and  who  replied  with  his 
everlasting:  "/c/t  verstehe  nicht" 

The  ladies  encouraged  the  besieged, 
and  handed  them  the  projectiles,  which 
succeeded  each  other  like  hailstones. 

"  'Sdeath  ! "  cried  Charles,  as  he  re- 
ceived on  his  head  a  stool  which  crushed 
his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  "  they  had 
better  open  quickly,  or  I  will  hang  the 
whole  lot." 

"  My  brother  !  "  whispered  Marguerite 
to  La  Mole. 

"The  King,"  whispered  the  latter  to 
Henriette. 

"  The  King !  the  King  1 "  said  Hen- 
riette to  Coconnas,  who  was  dragging  a 
chest  towards  the  window  with  the  view 
of  demolishing  the  Due  de  Guise,  against 
whom,  without  knowing  who  his  assailant 
was,  he  was  more  particularly  engaged. 
"  The  King,  I  tell  you  !  " 

Coconnas  let  go  the  chest,  and  stared 
in  astonishment. 

"  The  King  ?  "  said  he.    ; 

"  Yes,  the  King." 

"Then  we  must  run  for  it." 

"  Why,  yes.  La  Mole  and  Marguerite 
have  gone  already ;  come  on." 

*'  Which  way  have  they  gone  ? " 

"  Come  on,  I  tell  you." 

And  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  Hen- 
riette  dragged    Coconnas    through   the 


secret  door  into  the  adjoining  house ;  and 
all  four,  after  closing  the  door  behind 
them,  made  their  escape  by  the  gate 
which  opened  on  the  Rue  Tizon. 

"  Oho !  "  said  Charles,  "  I  fancy  the 
garrison  is  surrendering." 

They  waited  a  few  minutes,  but  no 
sound  reached  the  besiegers. 

"  They  are  planning  some  stratagem," 
said  the  Due  de  Guise. 

"Or, rather, they  recognised  the  King's 
voice,  and  have  bolted,"  said  the  Due 
d'Anjou. 

"Still,  they  are  bound  to  pass  this 
way,"  said  Charles. 

"  Yes,  unless  the  house  has  two  doors," 
observed  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  Take  your  stone  again,  cousin,"  said 
the  King,  "  and  burst  in  the  other  door,  if 
there  is  one." 

The  Duke  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  such  strong  measures,  having  re 
marked   that   the   second  door  was  less 
solid  than  the  first,  and  he  broke  it  in 
with  a  mere  kick  of  the  foot. 

"  Torches,  torches  !  *"  said  the  King. 

The  torches  had  gone  out,  but  \.he 
lackeys  carried  with  them  the  means  of 
lighting  them  agam.  When  they  were 
relighted,  Charles  took  one  and  handed 
the  other  to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

The  Due  de  Guise  led  the  way,  sword 
in  hand. 

They  mounted  to  the  first  floor. 

In  the  dining-room  they  found  supper 
served,  or  rather  cleared  away,  for  it  was 
the  supper  that  had  furnished  the  chief 
part  of  the  projectiles.  The  candelabra 
were  knocked  over,  the  furniture  was  all 
topsy-turvy,  and  everything  except  the 
silver  smashed  to  atoms. 

From  the  dining-room  they  passed  to 
the  salotit  but  they  found  nothing  there 
any  more  than  in  the  first  room  which 
might  lead  to  the  identification  of  the 
occupants.  Some  Greek  and  Latin  books 
and  some  musical  instruments  were  all 
that  they  discovered. 

The  bedroom  was  even  more  reticent. 
A  night  lamp  was  burning  in  an  alabaster 
globe  suspended  from  the  ceiling;  but 
there  were  no  indications  of  anyone  hav- 
ing so  much  as  entered  this  room. 

"  There  is  a  second  exit,"  said  the  King 

"Most  probably,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  Yes,  but  where  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  Duo 
de  Guise. 

They  searched  in  every  direction,  but 
found  no  door. 
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"  Where  Is  the  porter  ?  "  asked  the  King. 

'•  I  have  tied  the  fellow  up  to  the  iron 
grating  of  his  door, "said  the  DucdeGuise. 

'•Question  him,  cousin." 

"  He  refuses  to  answer," 

'•  Bah  I  we  will  li^ht  a  small  fire  round 
his  I'l^'s,  and  that  will  make  him  speak," 
said  the  Kinp  with  a  lau^^h. 

Henri  looked  eapjerly  throuf^h  the 
window. 

•'  He  isn't  there,"  said  he 

"Who  has  untied  him?**  asked  the 
Due  de  Guise,  quickly, 

**  'Sdeath  !  "  cried  the  Kinf(,  "  we  can't 
tell  yet." 

"  You  see,  Sire,"  said  Henri,  *'  there  is 
no  proof  that  my  wife  and  tlie  sister-in- 
law  of  M«  do  Guise  have  been  in  the 
house." 

••  True,"  said  Charles.  "  The  Scriptures 
tell  us :  There  are  three  things  leave  no 
trace  behind  them — the  bird  in  the  air, 
the  fish  in  the  sea,  and  the  woman  .  .  . 
no,  I  am  wrong,  the  man  with     .     .     ." 

"And  so,"  interrupted  Henri,  "the  best 
thing  we  can  do     .     .     ." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  is  for  me  to  look 
ifter  my  bruises ;  you,  D'Anjou,  to  wash 
3ff  your  orange  syrup,  and  you,  Guise,  to 
yet  rid  of  your  boar's  fat." 

And  with  that  they  left  the  house  with- 
out troubling  to  shut  the  door  behindthem. 

On  reaching  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine: 

"  Where  are  you  off  to,  gentlemen  ?  " 
said  the  King  to  Anjou  and  Guise. 

"  Sire,  my  cousin  of  Lorraine  and  I  are 
^oing  to  Nantouillet's,  who  is  expecting 
js  to  supper ;  will  your  Majesty  come 
ivith  us?" 

"  No,  thanks ;  we  are  bound  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Would  you  like  to 
lave  one  of  my  torchbearers  ?  " 

"  No,  Sire,  much  obliged  all  the  same," 
>aid  the  Due  d'Anjou,  quickly  and 
Jecidedly. 

"  He  is  afraid  I  should  have  his  move- 
ments watched,"  whispered  Charles  to 
the  King  of  Navarre. 

Then,  taking  the  latter  by  the  arm  : 

"Come,  Henriot,"  said  he;  "I  will 
give  you  some  supper  to-night." 

"Are  we  not  going  back  to  the  Louvre  ? " 
Eisked  Henri. 

"No,  1  tell  you,  you  trebly  obstinate 
fellow  ;  come  with  me,  1  tell  you,  come 
along." 

And  he  dragged  Henri  ofT  down  the 
Rue  GeofTroy-Lasnier. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE    ANAGRAM 


T  T  ALF  way  down  the  Rue  Geoffrey 
I  j[  Lasnior  you  came  to  the  Kue 
Oarnier-sur  I'Eau,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Rue  des  Barres  extended  to  ri^ht  and 
left.  On  going  a  few  yards  along  this 
street  towards  the  Rue  de  la  Mortellerie, 
you  saw  on  the  right  hand  a  small  de- 
tached house,  in  the  middle  of  a  garden 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  to  which  a  large 
door  afforded  the  sole  entrance. 

Charles  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket 
and  opened  the  door,  which  yielded  at 
once,  being  secured  only  by  the  lock ; 
then,  having  admitted  Henri  and  the 
lackey  who  bore  the  torch,  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

One  small  window  alone  was  lighted 
up.  Charles  smilingly  pointed  it  out  to 
Henri. 

"  I  don't  understand,  Sire,"  said  the 
latter. 

**  You  will  understand  presently.  Hen- 
riot." 

The  King  of  Navarre  looked  at  Charles 
in  astonishment.  His  voice  and  his 
features  assumed  a  softness  of  expression 
so  foreign  to  the  habitual  character  of 
his  countenance  that  Henri  hardly  knew 
him. 

"  Henriot,"  said  the  King  to  him,  "  I 
told  you  that  every  time  I  come  out  of 
the  Louvre,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  escaped 
from  hell :  when  1  go  in  here,  1  am 
entering  Paradise." 

"Sire,"  said  Henri,  "I  am  glad  that 
your  Majesty  has  thought  me  worthy  to 
make  the  journey  to  the  celestial  regions 
in  your  company." 

"  The  way  is  narrow,"  said  the  King, 
as  he  began  to  climb  a  small  staircase, 
"  but  that  is  in  order  to  complete  the 
comparison." 

"  And  who  is  the  angel  that  guards  the 
entrance  to  your  Eden,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Y'ou  shall  see,"  answered  Charles. 

Motioning  Henri  to  follow  him  without 
any  noise,  he  opened  a  door,  then  a 
second,  and  paused  on  the  threshold. 

"  Look  !  "  said  he. 

Henri  approached  and  stood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  one  of  the  most  charming 
sights  he  had  ever  seen. 

A  girl  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
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asleep  with  her  head  restini^  on  the  foot 
of  a  cot  containing'  a  child,  also  asleep, 
whose  tiny  feet  she  held  close  to  her  lips 
with  both  hands,  while  her  lon^  hair 
lloated  around  her  like  golden  billows. 

The  scene  resembled  some  painting  by 
Albano,  representing  the  Virgin  and  In- 
fant Christ. 

"  Oh  !  Sire,"  said  the  King  of  Navarre, 
"  who  is  that  charming  creature  ?  " 

"The  angel  of  my  Paradise,  Henriot, 
the  only  person  who  loves  me  for  myself 
alone." 

Henri  smiled. 

"  Yes,  for  myself  alone,"  said  Charles, 
"  for  she  loved  me  before  she  knew  that  I 
was  the  King." 

**  And  now  that  she  knows  ?  " 

"  Well,  now  that  she  knows,"  said 
Charles,  with  a  sigh  that  proved  how 
heavily  his  blood-stained  royalty  some- 
times weighed  upon  his  mind,  "  now  that 
she  knows,  she  loves  me  still ;  judge  for 
yourself." 

The  King  approached  softly,  and,  as 
lightly  as  the  bee  touches  the  lily,  pressed 
a  kiss  on  the  girl's  rosy  cheek. 

It  was  enough,  however,  to  wake  her. 

"  Charles  !  "  she  murmured,  opening 
her  eyes. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  King,  "  she  calls 
me  Charles  :  the  Queen  calls  me  *  sire.'  " 

"  Oh !  you  are  not  alone,  my  King," 
she  exclaimed.     )H  Jx^iL     ji.a- 

"No,  my  good  Marie:  I  wanted  to 
bring  you  another  King  more  happy  than 
myself,  since  he  has  no  crown  ;  less  happy 
than  myself,  since  there  is  but  one  Marie 
Touchet.  God  has  a  compensation  for 
everyone." 

"  Sire,  is  it  the  King  of  Navarre  ?  " 

"  Himself,  my  child  :  come  here, 
Henriot." 

The  King  of  Navarre  approached : 
Charles  took  his  right  hand. 

'-  Look  at  this  hand,  Marie,"  said  he  ;  "  it 
is  the  hand  of  a  good  brother  and  a  loyal 
friend.    But  for  this  hand,  look  you  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Well !  but  for  this  hand,  Marie,  our 
child  would  to-day  be  fatherless." 

Marie  uttered  a  cry,  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and  seizing  Henri's  hand,  covered  it  with 
kisses. 

"  That  is  right,  Marie,"  said  Charles. 

"  And  what  have  you  done  to  thank 
him,  Sire  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  for  him  what  he  did  for 
ine." 


Henri  looked  at  Charles  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  will  know  one  day  what  I  mean, 
Henriot ;  meanwhile,  come  and  look." 

And  he  stepped  to  the  cot  where  the 
child  lay  sleeping. 

••  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  were  this  fine  little 
lad  sleeping  at  the  Louvre  instead  of  in 
this  little  house  in  the  Rue  des  liarres,  it 
would  make  a  good  many  changes  in  the 
present,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  future  also."*"* 

"  Sire,"  said  Marie,  "an'  it  please  your 
Majesty,  I  prefer  that  he  should  sleep 
here,  he  sleeps  better." 

"  Then  let  us  not  disturb  his  slumbers," 
said  the  King ;  "  it  is  so  good  to  sleep 
when  one  is  not  troubled  by  dreams." 

"Well!  Sire,"  said  Marie,  pointing 
with  her  hand  to  one  of  the  doors  leading 
from  the  room. 

"Yes,  Marie,  you  are  right,"  said 
Charles  ;  "  let  us  have  supper." 

"  My  beloved  Charles,"  said  Marie, 
"  you  will  ask  the  King,  your  brother,  to 
excuse  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"  For  sending  away  our  servants.  Sire," 
continued  Marie,  addressing  the  King  of 
Navarre,  "  you  must  know  that  Charles 
prefers  to  be  waited  on  only  by  myself." 

"  r  faith  i  "  said  Henri,  "  I  can  well 
believe  it." 

The  two  men  passed  into  the  dining- 
room,  while  the  anxious  mottier  carefully 
covered  up  in  a  warm  rug  the  little 
Charles,  who,  thanks  to  that  sound  sleep 
which  his  father  envied  him,  had  not 
awakened. 

Presently  Marie  rejoined  them. 

"  There  are  only  two  covers  laid."  said 
the  King. 

"  Allow  me  to  wait  upon  youi  Majes- 
ties," said  Marie. 

"  Come,  Henriot,"  said  Charles,  "  you 
see  you  are  bringing  me  misfortune." 

"  How,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  hear  what  Marie  said  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,  Charles,  forgive  me." 

"  I  forgive  you ;  but  sit  down  there 
close  to  me,  between  the  two  of  us." 

"  I  will  obey  you,"  said  Marie. 

She   brought   a  cover,   seated   herself 

*  In  point  of  fact,  this  natural  son,  who  was 
none  other  than  the  famous  Due  d'Angoul^me 
who  died  in  1650,  had  he  been  legitimate,  would 
have  prevented  the  succession  of  Henri  III., 
Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV.  The 
mind  reels  at  the  thought  of  the  alteration  in 
the  course  of  history  which  this  might  have 
produced. 
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letween  the  two  kinp'?,  and  waited  on  them. 

•'  Isn't  it  dehghtful,  Henriot,"  said 
'harles,  "  to  have  a  place  where  one  can 
enture  to  eat  and  drink  without  needin;:; 
oincone  to  try  your  wine  and  your  meat 
leforchand  ?  " 

'*  Sire,"  said  Henri,  with  a  smile — for 
he  question  reminded  him  of  his  own 
lerpetual  anxiety  in  this  respect — "  be- 
ieve  me,  nobody  appreciates  your  good 
ortune  better  than  myself." 

•♦  Well,  then,  Henriot,  caution  Marie 
hat  if  we  are  to  remain  fortunate  in  this 
espect,  she  must  take  care  not  to  become 
nixed  up  in  politics ;  above  all,  she  must 
lot  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  mother." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  Queen  Catherine  is 
o  passionately  fond  of  your  Majesty, 
hat  she  might  be  jealous  of  your  loving 
inybody  else,"  replied  Henri,  endeavour- 
ng,  by  means  of  an  evasion,  to  escape 
he  King's  dangerous  confidences. 

**  Marie,"  said  the  King,  "  1  am  intro- 
lucing  you  to  one  of  j^the  most  clever 
md  witty  men  of  my  acquaintance.  He 
las  taken  in  everybody  at  Court,  look 
rou,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal :  it  is 
)nly  I  who  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
he  depths,  I  will  not  say  of  his  heart, 
)ut  of  his  mind." 

"  Sire,"  said  Henri, "  I  am  sorry  that  by 
exaggerating,  as  you  do,  the  capacity  of 
ny  mind,  you  should  throw  doubt  on  the 
jincerity  of  my  heart." 

"  I  exaggerate  nothing,  Henriot,"  said 
;he  King  ;  "  and  people  will  know  the 
xuth  about  you  some  day." 

Then,  turning  towards  Marie : 

"  In  particular  he  makes  up  anagrams 
idmirably :  ask  him  to  compose  an 
magram  out  of  your  name,  and  1  warrant 
ae  will  do  it." 

'*  Oh !  what  could  be  found  in  the 
lame  of  a  poor  girl  like  me  ?  What 
graceful  thought  can  be  evolved  from 
:hat  group  of  letters  which  chance  has 
irranged  into  Marie  Touchet  ?  " 

•♦  The  anagram  of  that  name  is  very 
simple,  Sire,"  said  Henri,  "  and  1  can  lay 
:laim  to  no  great  credit  for  discover- 
ng  it." 

"Ha!  ha!  he  has  done  it  already," 
said  Charles:  "look,  Marie." 

Henri  drew  his  tablets  from  the  pocket 
Df  his  doublet,  tore  out  a  page,  and  below 
the  name 

Marie  Touchet 
wrote 

Je  charme  tout. 


Then  he  handed  the  page  to  the  girl. 

•'  Oh  I  impossible  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

'*  What  has  he  found  ?  "  asked  Chark-  . 

"  Sire,  1  really  dare  not  tell  you." 

"  Sire,"  said  Henri,  •*  in  the  name  of 
Mane  Touchet  there  is,  letter  for  letter, 
by  the  change  of  the  I  into  a  J,  which  is 
quite  usual:  Je  charme  tout." 

••  Positively,  letter  for  letter,"  exclaimed 
Charles.  •'  That  must  be  your  motto, 
Marie,  do  you  hear  ?  Never  was  a  motto 
better  deserved.  Thanks,  Henriot.  Marie, 
1  will  give  it  you,  written  in  diamonds." 

The  supper  came  to  an  end  as  two 
o'clock  struck  from  the  tower  of  Notrc- 
Dame. 

"Now,  Marie,"  said  Charles,  "as  a 
reward  for  the  compliment  he  has  paid 
you,  you  must  give  him  an  arm-chair 
where  he  can  sleep  until  the  morning; 
only  it  must  be  at  a  good  distance  from 
us,  for  he  snores  fearfully.  Then  if  you 
wake  before  I  do,  Henriot,  you  must 
rouse  me,  for  we  must  be  at  the  Bastille 
by  six.  Make  yourself  comfortable  in 
any  way  you  like,  but " — he  added,  ap- 
proaching the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder — "on  your 
life,  mind,  don't  go  without  me,  not  to 
the  Louvre  above  all." 

Henri  had  formed  too  many  suspicions 
in  regard  to  matters  in  which  he  was 
still  in  the  dark  to  allow  him  to  neglect 
such  a  warning. 

Charles  entered  the  bedroom,  and 
Henri,  hardy  mountaineer  as  he  was, 
made  himself  comfortable  in  a  chair, 
where  he  soon  justified  the  precaution 
his  brother-in-law  had  taken  of  getting 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  snoring. 

At  dawn  he  was  awakened  by  Charles. 
Having  slept  with  his  clothes  on,  his 
toilet  did  not  occupy  him  long.  The 
King  was  happy  and  smiling  as  one  never 
saw  him  at  the  Louvre.  The  hours  spent  in 
this  little  house  in  the  Rue  des  Barres 
were  his  sunny  hours. 

Both  passed  out  through  the  bedroom. 
Marie  was  asleep  in  her  bed ;  the  child 
in  its  cradle.  Both  of  them  were  smiling 
in  their  sleep. 

Charles  gazed  at  them  for  a  moment 
with  infinite  tenderness.  Then  turning 
to  the  King  of  Navarre: 

"  Henriot,"  said  he,  "  if  you  should 
ever  learn  the  service  I  have  rendered 
you  to-night,  and  if  any  misfortune 
should  happen  to  me,  remember  this  child 
sleeping  in  its  cradle." 
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Then  kissiiif;  l>oth  mother  and  child  on 
the  forehead,  without  K'ving  Ileiiri  time 
to  question  him  as  to  his  moaninj;: 

•'  A  u  rcvoir,  my  angels,"  said  lie. 

And  he  went  out. 

Henri  followed  him  in  a  thoughtful 
frame  of  mind. 

Two  horses  awaited  them  at  the  Bas- 
tille. Charles  motioned  to  Henri  to 
mount,  and  getting  into  the  saddle  him- 
self, rode  out  through  the  Jardin  de 
TArbali^te,  and  followed  the  outer  ram- 
parts. 

•'  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  We  are  going  to  see,"  replied  Charles, 
"  if  the  Due  d'Anjou  has  come  back  on 
account  of  Madame  de  Condc  alone,  and 
if  his  heart  contains  as  much  of  ambition 
as  it  does  of  love,  which  1  strongly 
suspect." 

Henri  did  not  understand  the  drift  of 
this  remark,  and  followed  Charles  with- 
out making  any  reply. 

On  arriving  at  the  Marais  and  coming 
into  view,  under  the  shelter  of  the  palings, 
of  all  the  district  called  at  that  time 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Laurent,  Charles 
pointed  out  to  Henri,  through  the  grey 
morning  mist,  some  men  wrapped  in 
large  cloaks,  and  with  fur  caps  on 
their  heads,  who  were  advancing  on 
horseback,  followed  by  a  heavily  laden 
waggon.  As  they  drew  nearer  their  forms 
became  more  distinct,  and  another  man, 
dressed  in  a  long  brown  coat,  and  his 
face  shaded  by  a  French  hat,  .could  be 
seen  riding  beside  these  men  and  talking 
to  them. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Charles,  with  a  smile,  *'  I 
thought  as  much." 

"Why,  Sire,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
horseman  in  the  brown  cloak  is  the  Due 
d'Anjou." 

**  Himself,"  said  Charles.  "  Keep  back 
a  bit,  Henriot;  I  don't  wish  him  to  see  us." 

"  But,"  asked  Henri,  "  who  are  the  men 
in  the  grey  cloaks  and  fur  caps,  and  what 
does  that  waggon  contain  ?  " 

"Those  men,"  said  Charles,  "  are  the 
Polish  ambassadors,  and  that  waggon 
contains  a  crown.  And  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop 
and  took  the  road  to  the  gate  of  the 
Temple, "  come,  Henriot ;  I  have  seen  all 
that  I  wished  to  see." 


CHAPTER    VI 

RHTUUN    TO     IIIK    LolJVRR 

WHEN  Catherine  thought  that 
everything  had  been  put  right  in 
the  chamber  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  guards  had  been 
removed,  that  Maurevel  had  been  taken 
to  his  home,  and  that  the  carpets  had 
been  washed,  she  dismissed  her  women, 
for  it  was  almost  midnight,  and  tried  to 
sleep.  But  the  shock  had  been  too 
violent,  and  her  disappointment  too  great. 
This  detested  Henri,  for  ever  escaping 
the  traps  into  which  ordinary  mortals 
would  have  fallen,  seemed  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  an  invincible  power 
which  Catherine  persisted  in  calling 
chance,  although  a  voice  in  the  depths 
of  her  heart  told  her  that  the  true  name 
of  this  power  was  destiny.  The  thought 
that  the  report  of  this  fresh  attempt, 
spreading  within  and  beyond  the  Louvre, 
would  give  Henri  and  the  Huguenots  an 
even  greater  confidence  in  the  future, 
exasperated  her,  and,  had  that  chance 
against  which  she  strove  so  unsuccessfully 
delivered  her  enemy  into  her  hands  at 
that  moment,  she  would  assuredly,  with 
the  small  Florentine  dagger  which  hung 
from  her  girdle,  have  foiled  that  fatality 
of  circumstances  which  had  hitherto 
proved  so  favourable  to  the  King  of 
Navarre. 

The  hours  of  the  night — those  hours 
which  pass  so  slowly  to  one  who  is  wait- 
ing and  awake — struck  one  after  the  other 
without  Catherine  being  able  to  close  her 
eyes.  During  their  slow  progress  a  whole 
host  of  fresh  schemes  unfolded  themselves 
to  her  busy  mind.  At  last,  as  the  day 
dawned,  she  rose,  dressed  herself  without 
summoning  any  of  her  attendants,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  apartments  of 
Charles  IX. 

The  guards,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  her  visit  the  King  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  allowed  her  to  pass. 
She  crossed  the  ante-chamber  and  came 
to  the  Armoury,  where  she  found  the 
King's  nurse  sitting  up. 

**  My  son  ? "  said  she. 

"  Madame,  he  has  forbidden  anyone 
entering  his  room  before  eight  o'clock." 

"  That  prohibition  does  not  apply  to 
me,  nurse." 
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*•  It  applies  to  everybody,  Madame." 

Catherine  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  nur^e,  •'  i  am 
well  aware  that  none  has  the  right  to 
oppose  your  Majesty.  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  hear  a  p>oor  woman's  prayer, 
and  to  go  no  further." 

••  Nurse,  I  must  speak  to  my  son." 

*•  Madame,  I  cannot  open  the  door 
unless  upon  a  formal  command  from  your 
Majesty." 

•'  Open  the  door,  nurse  ;   I  insist !  " 

At  this  imperative  order  from  the  voice 
that  was  more  respected,  and  certainly 
more  feared,  than  that  of  Charles  himself, 
the  nurse  presented  the  key  to  Catherine. 
The  Queen,  however,  did  not  need  it,  but 
drew  a  key  from  her  pocket  and  opened 
the  door 

The  room  was  empty,  the  bed  undis- 
turbed, and  Actaeon,  the  King's  pet  grey- 
hound, which  was  lying  on  a  bear-skin 
rug  beside  the  bed,  rose  and  licked 
Catherine's  hand. 

*•  Ah  !  "  said  the  Queen,  with  a  frown, 
"  he  has  gone  out.     J  will  wait." 

Plunged  in  gloomy  meditation,  she 
went  and  sat  by  the  window  which  over- 
looked the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  and 
from  which  the  principal  gateway  was 
visible. 

There  she  remained  for  two  hours,  pale 
and  motionless  as  a  marble  statue,  till 
at  last  she  saw  entering  the  courtyard  a 
troop  of  horsemen,  at  the  head  of  which 
she  recognised  Charles  and  Henri  de 
Navarre. 

At  once  she  understood  everything. 
Charles,  instead  of  arguing  with  her 
agamst  the  arrest  of  his  brother-in-law, 
had  carried  him  off,  and  so  saved  him. 

"  Blind  fool  that  I  have  been  I  "  she 
murmured  ;  and  she  waited. 

A  moment  later  steps  resounded  in  the 
next  room,  which  was  the  Armoury 

••  Sire,"  Henri  was  saying,  *'  now  that 
we  are  back  again  in  the  Louvre,  tell  me 
why  you  made  me  leave  it,  and  what  is 
the  service  you  have  done  me  ?  " 

•'  No,  no,  Henriot,"  replied  Charles, 
laughing.  "  Perhaps  you  shall  know  one 
day,  but  for  the  present  it  is  a  mystery. 
I  may  tell  you,  though,  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, you  will  be  the  cause  of  a  violent 
quarrel  between  me  and  my  mother." 

As  he  said  this,  Charles  raised  the 
curtain  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Catherine. 

Behind    him,   and    looking    over    his 


shoulder,  app«  ired  the  pale,  uneasy  face 
of  ileuri. 

••  You  here,  Madame  I  "  said  Charles, 
with  a  frown. 

"  Yes,  my  son  ;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

"  To  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  in  private." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Charles,  turning 
to  his  brother  in-law,  *'  since  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  it,  the  sooner  it's 
over  the  better." 

'•  I  will  leave  you.  Sire,"  said  Henri. 

"  Yes,  yes,  leave  us,"  answered  Charles  ; 
"  and  since  you  are  a  Catholic,  Henri,  go 
and  hear  Mass  on  my  behalf,  while  I  stay 
here  for  the  sermon." 

Henri  bowed  and  went  out. 

Charles  anticipated  the  questions  his 
mother  was  about  to  put. 

"  Egod  !  Madame,"  said  he,  turning  to 
pass  the  matter  over  as  a  joke,  **  you  are 
waiting  to  scold  me,  are  you  not  ?  How- 
ever, I  could  not  allow  a  man  who  had 
just  saved  my  life  to  be  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  Bastille  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  1  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  you, 
being  a  dutiful  son.  Besides  " — he  added 
in  a  lower  tone — "  God  punishes  children 
who  quarrel  with  their  mother  ;  witness 
my  brother  Fran9ois  H.  Forgive  me 
freely,  then,  and  confess  that  the  jest  was 
a  good  one." 

*'  Sire,"  said  Catherine,  "  your  Majesty 
is  mistaken  ;  this  is  no  jesting  matter." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is,  and  you  will  end  by 
looking  at  it  in  that  light." 

"  Sire,  your  error  has  caused  the  entire 
failure  of  a  plan  which  would  have  led 
us  to  an  important  discovery." 

**  A  plan,  bah  I  .  .  .  You,  my  mother, 
cannot  be  embarrassed  by  the  miscarriage 
of  a  plan  ;  you  can  form  a  score  of  other 
plans,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  help  you 
in  carrying  them  out." 

"  Even  if  you  did  help  me,  it  is  too  late 
now,  for  he  is  forewarned,  and  will  be  on 
his  guard." 

*'  Look  here,"  said  the  King,  "  let  us 
come  to  the  pomt :  what  have  you  against 
Henriot  ?  " 

"  This,  that  he  is  a  conspirator." 

"  Yes,  I  know  thai  is  your  constant 
accusation  ;  but  is  not  everybody  more  or 
less  a  conspirator  in  this  delightful  Royal 
residence  we  call  the  Louvre  ?  " 

•♦  But  he  conspires  more  than  anybody 
else,  and  he  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  nobody  suspects  him." 
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"  A  rcp^iilar  Lorcnzino  !  "  said  Charles. 

*'  Listen,"  said  Catherine,  her  f.ice 
prowin};  ploomy  at  mention  of  that  nanie, 
which  recalled  to  her  mind  one  of  the 
most  bloody  catastrophes  of  Florentine 
history  ;  "  listen,  there  is  a  way  of  provinjj 
to  me  that  I  am  wrong." 

'•  What  is  it  ?  " 

•'  Ask  Henri  who  was  in  his  room  last 
ni^ht." 

"  In  his  room  .  .  .  last  night  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  and  if  he  tells  you  .  .  ," 

"  Well  ?  " 

♦♦  Well,  in  that  case  I  am  ready  to  own 
that  I  was  mistaken." 

"  But  supposing  that  it  was  a  woman, 
we  cannot  demand  .  ,  •  " 

«'  A  woman  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

*'  A  woman  who  killed  two  of  your 
guards  and  wounded  M  de  Maurevel, 
perhaps  mortally !  " 

♦'  Oh  !  "  said  the  King,  "  this  grows 
serious ;  was  blood  shed  ?  " 

"Three  men  were  left  lying  on  the 
floor." 

"  And  the  man  who  dealt  this  destruc- 
tion ?  " 

"  Has  escaped  unhurt." 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog  1  "  said  Charles, 
"  he  must  have  been  a  courageous  fellow, 
and  you  are  quite  right,  mother  mine,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  he  was." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you,  beforehand,  you  will 
not  discover  it — not  from  Henri,  at  least." 

"  But  from  you,  mother  ?  This  man 
can't  have  escaped  thus  without  leaving 
some  trace,  or  without  someone  having 
observed  how  he  was  dressed." 

"  The  only  thing  noticed  was  the  smart 
cherry-coloured  cloak  in  which  he  was 

wrappedc" 

*'  Oh  1  a  cherry-coloured  cloak  !  "  said 
Charles ;  "  I  know  only  one  such  cloak 
at  Court  sufficiently  noticeable  to  attract 
attention." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Catherine. 

«*  Well  ?  "  asked  Chades. 

"  Well,  my  son,  wait  for  me  in  your 
room,  and  I  will  go  and  see  if  my  orders 
have  been  carried  out." 

Catherine  went  out,  and  Charles,  left 
alone,  began  to  pace  the  room  distractedly, 
whistling  a  hunting  air,  with  one  hand 
thrust  into  his  doublet,  while  the  other 
hung  down  loosely,  and  was  licked  by  the 
greyhound  each  time  the  King  came  to  a 

stop. 

As  for  Henri,  he  had  felt  very  uneasy 


as  he  left  his  brother-in-law,  and  instead 
of  Koin^  down  the  usual  corridor,  had 
taken  the  little  secret  staircase  which  has 
been  mentioned  more  than  once  already, 
and  which  led  to  the  second  floor.  But 
he  had  hardly  mounted  four  steps  when, 
at  the  first  turning,  he  perceived  a  shadowy 
form.  He  stopped  short,  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  dagger.  The  next  instant, 
however,  he  recognised  a  woman,  who 
grasped  his  hand  and  said,  in  a  voice  with 
whose  charming  tones  he  was  familiar  : 

"  God  be  praised,  Sire,  that  you  are 
safe  and  sound.  I  have  been  much 
alarmed  for  you,  but  God  no  doubt  heard 
my  prayers." 

"  Why  1  what  has  happened  ?  "  said 
Henri. 

"  You  will  know  when  you  reach  your 
room.  Don't  be  uneasy  about  Orthon  ; 
he  is  in  my  care." 

And  Charlotte  descended  quickly, 
passing  Henri  as  though  she  had  met 
him  on  the  staircase  accidentally. 

"  This  is  odd,"  thought  Henri.  "  What 
can  have  taken  place,  and  what  has 
happened  to  Orthon  ?  " 

Madame  de  Sauve  unfortunately  could 
not  hear  the  question,  having  already 
disappeared  out  of  sight. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  another  shadowy 
form  suddenly  appeared.  This  time, 
however,  it  was  that  of  a  man. 

"  Hush  I  "  said  this  man. 

"  Ah,  Francois,  it  is  you  !  " 

"  Don't  call  me  by  my  name." 

"  What  on  earth  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Go  into  your  room,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover ;  then  slip  out  into  the  corridor, 
look  about  carefully,  to  see  that  nobody 
is  watching  you,  and  come  in  to  me ;  the 
door  will  be  merely  pushed  to." 

And  he  in  his  turn  disappeared  down 
the  staircase,  like  the  figures  that  sink 
through  trap-doors  on  the  stage. 

"  Zounds  1 "  muttered  Henri,  "  the 
plot  thickens ;  but  as  everybody  tells  me 
to  go  to  my  room,  I  will  go  there,  and  I 
shall  see  for  myself." 

It  was  not,  however,  without  emotion 
that  Henri  continued  his  way.  He 
possessed  sensitiveness,  that  quality 
especially  characteristic  of  youth.  On 
the  surface,  smooth  as  a  mirror,  of  his 
mind  everything  was  clearly  reflected, 
and  all  that  he  had  just  heard  warned 
him  that  some  misfortune  had  occurred. 

He  reached  the  door  of  his  apartments 
and  listened  ;   no  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
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Moreover,  the  fact  that  Charlotte  had 
told  him  to  go  in  made  it  clear  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  feared.  Me  threw  a 
rapid  glance  round  the  ante  chamber, 
which  was  untenanted  ;  but  nothing  gave 
any  indication  as  yet  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

"  Orthon  is  not  here,  I  see,"  said  he. 

He  passed  into  the  inner  room.  There 
everything  lay  revt-alcd. 

Notwithstanding  the  water  that  had 
been  poured  upon  it,  the  floor  was  stained 
with  great  red  blotches  ;  the  furniture 
was  smashed,  the  hangings  of  the  bed 
slashed  by  svvord-lhrusts,  a  Venetian 
mirror  broken  by  a  bullet,  while  the  mark 
of  a  blood-stained  hand  upon  the  wall 
told  that  this  chamber,  now  so  silent,  had 
witnessed  a  deadly  combat. 

Henri  took  in  all  these  diflerent  details 
with  horror-stricken  eyes,  passed  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  moist  with  perspiration, 
and  murmured  : 

"  Ah  !  now  I  understand  the  service  the 
King  has  rendered  me ;  they  came  to 
murder  me  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  De  Mouy  !  what 
have  they  done  with  De  Mouy  I  The 
scoundrels,  they  must  have  killed  him  !  " 

And  Henri,  as  anxious  for  information 
as  the  Due  d'Alen9on  was  to  give  it, 
after  another  horrified  glance  at  the  sur- 
roundings, rushed  out  of  the  room, 
reached  the  corridor,  satisfied  himself 
that  he  was  unobserved,  and  pushing 
open  the  half-closed  door,  which  he  shut 
carefully  behind  him,  hurried  towards  the 
Due  d'Alen^on. 

The  Duke  was  waiting  for  him  in  his 
outer  room.  He  seized  Plenri's  hand 
eagerly,  and  placing  his  finger  on  his 
own  lips,  dragged  him  into  a  little  room 
within  a  turret,  which,  being  completely 
isolated,  was  secure  from  observation. 

*'  Ah !  brother,"  said  he,  '•  what  a 
fearful  night !  " 

**  What  has  happened,  then  ?  "  asked 
Henri. 

*'  They  wanted  to  arrest  you." 

"Me?" 

"  Yes,  you." 

*'But  why?" 

"  I  don't  know.     Where  were  you  ?  " 

**  The  King  took  me  with  him  into  the 
town  last  night  " 

"  Then  he  knew  all  about  it,"  said 
D'Alen9on.  "  But  since  you  were  not  in 
your  rooms,  who  ivas  there  ?  " 

"  Was  anybody  there  ?  "  asked  Henri, 
as  though  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the  fact. 


"  Yes,  a  man.  When  I  heard  the 
noise,  I  ran  to  bring  you  help ;  but  it 
was  too  late." 

•*  Was  the  man  arrested  ?  "  asked  Henri 
anxiously. 

"  No,  he  eflci^icd  his  escape  after 
wounding  Maurevel  dangerously,  and 
killing  two  of  the  guards." 

•'  Bravo !  De  Mouy  I  "  cried  Henri. 

*«  Then  it  was  De  Mouy  ?  "  said  the 
Duke,  quickly. 

Henri  saw  that  he  had  nicuie  a  mistake. 

♦*  Well,  i  presume  so  at  least,  for  1 
had  given  him  an  appointment  to  arrange 
with  him  about  your  lli^ht,  and  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  surrendered  in  your 
fav^our  all  my  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Navarre." 

♦♦  In  that  case,"  said  D'Alen9on,  turn- 
ing pale,  **  if  the  affair  becomes  known, 
we  are  lost." 

"  Yes,  fur  Maurevel  will  give  informa- 
tion." 

"  Maurevel  has  been  wounded  in  the 
throat,  and  the  doctor  who  dressed  the 
wound  told  me  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
utter  a  word  for  more  than  a  week." 

**  A  week  !  that  is  longer  than  De  Mouy 
will  need  for  finding  a  place  of  safety." 

"  After  all,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it  may 
not  have  been  De  Mouy." 

•*  You  think  that  is  possible  ?  "  said 
Henri. 

•*  Yes,  the  man  disappeared  like  liL;ht- 
ning,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  his  red 
cloak." 

"  A  red  cloak  is  a  more  likely  garment 
for  a  courtier  than  for  a  soldier  :  they 
would  never  suspect  de  Mouy  beneath  a 
red  cio.'ik." 

"  No,"  said  D'Alen9on.  '♦  If  anyone  is 
suspected,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  .  .  ." 

He  stopped  himself. 

"  More  likely  to  be  M  de  La  Mole," 
said  Henri." 

"  Certainly,  since  I  myself,  who  saw 
this  man  rush  past,  suspected  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  he." 

"  You  suspected  it  I  In  point  of  fact, 
it  very  likely  was  La  Mole." 

"  Does  he  know  anything  ?  "  asked  the 
Duke. 

*•  Absolutely  nothing,  at  least  nothing 
of  any  importance." 

"  My  brother,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  now 
feel  convinced  that  it  was  he." 

"  The  devil  1 "  said  Henri ;  *'  if  it  was  he, 
it  will  cause  great  annoyance  to  the 
Queen,  who  is  interested  in  him." 
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"  lntorest(»(l,  do  you  say?"  asked 
D'Alen9on,  in  some  confusion. 

"  Of  course.  Don't  you  remember, 
Fran9ois,  that  it  was  your  sister  who 
recommended  him  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  *'  and  accordinc^ly  I  wished  to  help 
him,  and  the  proof  of  my  desire  is  that, 
fearing  lest  his  red  cloak  mifj;ht  get  him 
into  trouble,  I  went  up  to  his  room  and 
brought  the  cloak  back  here." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Henri,  "  that  was  doubly 
prudent ;  and  now  1  would  not  merely 
wager,  but  I  would  swear  that  it  was  he." 

•*  Even  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  "  asked 
Fran9ois. 

"  On  my  word,  yes,"  answered  Henri. 
"  He  must  have  come  to  bring  me  some 
message  from  Marguerite." 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  being  supported  by 
your  evidence,"  said  D'Alen9on,  *'  I 
should  almost  go  as  far  as  to  accuse 
him." 

"  If  you  do  that,"  answered  Henri, 
**  you  may  take  it  that  I  shall  not  con- 
tradict you." 

"  But  the  Queen  ?  "  said  D'Alen9on. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  the  Queen." 

"  We  must  know  what  she  would  do." 

"  I  will  undertake  to  find  out." 

"  A  plague  on't !  she  would  be  wrong 
to  contradict  us,  for  this  young  fellow 
will  have  gained  a  tremendous  reputa- 
tion, at  no  great  cost  either,  for  he  will 
have  bought  it  on  credit.  It  is  true  he 
will  be  able  to  repay  himself  both  interest 
and  capital." 

"  Well,  what  would  you  have  !  "  said 
Henri,  "  in  this  base  world  one  gets 
nothing  for  nothing." 

And  smilingly  waving  a  farewell  to  the 
Duke,  he  put  his  head  out  cautiously  into 
the  corridor;  and  satisfied  that  no  one 
was  listening,  slipped  out  rapidly  and 
disappeared  down  the  secret  staircase 
leading  to  Marguerite's  apartment. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre,  for  her  part, 
was  hardly  more  easy  in  her  mind  than 
her  husband.  The  attack  made  on  the 
previous  night  against  herself  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Nevers,  by  the  King,  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  the  Due  de  Guise,  and 
Henri,  whom  she  had  recognised,  caused 
her  great  perturbation.  True,  there  was 
no  proof  by  which  she  could  be  compro- 
mised, the  porter,  who  had  been  unfas- 
tened from  the  iron  grating  by  La  Mole 
and  Coconnas,  having  declared  that  he 
had  not  spoken  a  word.  But  four  Princes 


such  as  these,  to  whom  two  mere  gentle- 
men like  La  Mole  and  Coconnas  had 
offered  resistance,  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  out  of  their  way  for  a 
mere  accident,  and  without  knowing  why 
they  did  so.  Marguerite  had  come 
home  at  day-break,  after  spending  the 
rest  of  the  night  with  the  Duchesse  de 
Nevers,  and  had  gone  to  bed  at  once,  but 
she  could  not  sleep,  and  the  slightest 
sound  made  her  start. 

As  she  was  lying  distracted  by  this 
anxiety,  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  secret 
door,  and  after  making  Gillonne  ascer- 
tain who  her  would-be  visitor  was,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  admitted- 
Henri  stopped  as  he  reached  the  door  ; 
nothing  about  him  proclaimed  the  injured 
husband  ;  his  habitual  smile  hovered  on 
his  thin  lips,  and  no  muscle  of  his  face 
betrayed  the  terrible  emotion  through 
which  he  had  just  passed. 

His  eyes  appeared  to  question  Mar- 
guerite to  know  if  she  would  allow  him 
to  remain  all  alone  with  her  Marguerite, 
understanding  her  husband's  glance, 
signed  to  Gillonne  to  withdraw. 

"  Madame,"  then  said  Henri,  "  I  know 
how  much  you  are  attached  to  your 
friends,  and  I  fear  I  am  bringing  you 
vexing  news." 

"  What  news.  Monsieur  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
guerite. 

"  One  of  our  most  trusty  servitors  is  at 
this  moment  in  a  situation  of  great  em- 
barrassment." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  The  dear  Comte  de  La  Mole." 

"  The  Comte  de  La  Mole  in  a  situation  of 
embarrassment  I  and  on  what  account  ?  " 

"  On  account  of  last  night's  adventure." 

Marguerite,  spite  of  her  self-control, 
could  not  avoid  blushing. 

At  last,  with  an  effort,  she  asked  : 

"  What  adventure  ?  " 

"  What  I  "  said  Henri,  "  didn't  you 
hear  the  disturbance  which  took  place  at 
the  Louvre  last  night  ?  " 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

"  Then  I  congratulate  you,  Madame," 
said  Henri,  with  charming  innocence, 
"  for  it  proves  that  you  are  an  excellent 
sleeper." 

**  What  happened  then  ?  " 

"Why,  our  good  mother  had  given 
orders  to  M.  de  Maurevel  and  six  of  his 
Guards  to  arrest  me." 

"  You,  Monsieur  1" 

"  Yes,  me." 
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'  For  what  reason  ? " 

"Ah!  who  can  fathom  the  reasons 
actuating  a  mind  so  profound  as  that  of 
our  mother?  I  respect  them,  but  I  don't 
pietend  to  grasp  them." 

*And  you  were  not  in  your  rooms  ?  " 

*  By  a  mere  accident  I  was  not ;  I  see 
you  have  guessed  that,  Madame.  Yes- 
terday evening  the  Kin;^'  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  ,  but  if  /  was  not  there, 
somebody  else  was." 

'•  And  who  was  that  somebody  ?  " 

*'  It  appears  it  was  the  Comte  de  La 
Mole." 

"  The  Comte  de  La  Mole  !  "  said  Mar- 
guerite, in  astonishment. 

"Zounds!  but  that  little  Proven9al  is 
a  lively  blade,"  continued  Henri ;  •*  do 
you  know  that  he  wounded  Maurevel  and 
killed  two  guards  ?  " 

"  Wounded  Maurevel  and  killed  two 
guards     .     .     .     impossible!" 

"What!  do  you  doubt  his  '^ou'age, 
Madame  ?  " 

"No;  but  I  say  that  M.  de  La  Mole 
could  not  have  been  in  your  rooms.' 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  .  .  .  because  ...  he  was  else- 
where," replied  Marguerite  confusedly. 

"Ah !  if  he  can  prove  an  alibiy  that's 
another  matter;  he  will  say  whe»e  he 
was,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it." 

'  Say  where  he  was  ?  "  said  Marguerite 
quickly 

•'  Of  course  ...  he  will  be  arrested 
and  examined  before  the  day  is  over. 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  there  are 
proofs     .     .      " 

•Proofs!     .  .     what  proofs?" 

•*  The  man  who  defended  himself  in 
such  desperate  fashion  wore  a  red  cloak." 

"  But  M.  de  La  Mole  is  not  the  only 
man  who  has  a  red  cloak,  ...  I  know 
someone  else  who  wears  one." 

•'  No  doubt,  and  so  do  I  .  .  .  but  here 
is  what  will  happen — if  it  was  not  M.  de 
La  Mole  who  was  in  my  room,  it  must 
have  been  the  other  man  with  a  red  cloak 
like  his.  Now,  you  know  who  that  other 
man  is  ?  " 

*  Great  Heavens !  " 

"  There  lies  the  danger ;  you  see  the 
matter  as  I  do,  Madame,  and  your 
emotion  proves  that  you  do.  Let  us  talk 
now  as  two  persons  who  speak  about  the 
thing  most  sought  after  in  the  world  .  .  . 
the  throne  .  .  .  about  the  most  precious 
of  possessions  .  .  .  life  .  .  .  The  arrest 
of  De  Mouy  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all." 


"  Yes,  I  sec  that." 

"On  the  other  hand  the  arrest  of  M. 
do  La  Mole  compromises  nobody ;  that 
is  to  say,  unless  you  imagine  him  capable 
of  trumping  up  some  story,  of  saying, 
for  instance,  that  he  was  in  the  company 
of  some  ladies,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  Sire,"  said  Marguerite,  "  if  you  dread 
anything  of  that  kind,  you  may  make 
your  mind  easy  .  .  .  he  will  say  nothing." 

"  What !  "  said  Henri,  "  he  will  keep 
silent,  though  his  silence  should  cobt  him 
hishfe?" 

"  He  will  be  silent,  Monsieur." 
■  You  are  sure  of  it  ?  " 

*•  I  will  answer  for  it." 

*•  Then  all  is  for  the  best."  said  Henri, 
rising. 

"  You  are  retiring.  Monsieur  ?  "  asked 
Marguerite,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  yes :  that  is  all  I  had  to  say  to 
you." 

"And  you  are  going  ?     .     .     .'* 

"To  try  and  extricate  us  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  that  devil  of  a  fellow, 
with  the  cherry-coloured  cloak,  has 
landed  us." 

"  Oh  !  heavens  !  poor  young  man  I  " 
cried  Marguerite,  dolefully,  and  wringing 
her  hands. 

"  It  must  really  be  confessed,"  said 
Henri,  as  he  withdrew,  "  that  the  dear 
La  Mole  is  an  excellent  good  servant." 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE    QUKEN   MOTHER's    GIRDLE 

CHARLES  had  entered  his  room 
laughing  and  joking,  but  after  ten 
minutes*  conversation  with  his  mother 
you  would  have  said  that  the  latter  had 
transferred  her  paleness  and  anger  to  her 
son,  while  she  had  assumed  his  joyous 
mood. 

"  M.  de  La  Mole,"  said  Charles,  "  M. 
de  La  Mole  I  .  .  .  We  must  summon 
Henri  and  the  Due  d'Alen9on — Henri, 
because  La  Mole  is  a  Huguenot;  the 
Due  d'Alenfon,  because  he  is  in  his 
service." 

"Summon  them  if  you  will,  my  son, 
you  will  get  nothing  out  of  them.  Henri 
and  Fran9ois,  I  fear,  are  more  in  league 
together  than  appearances  would  lead  us 
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to  believe.  To  question  tbrm,  is  to  make 
them  suspicious ;  a  few  days'  slow  and 
sure  investigation  would,  I  think,  be 
better.  If  you  pive  the  culprits  breathing- 
time,  my  son,  if  you  allow  tliem  to  fancy 
they  have  escaped  your  vigilance,  em- 
boldened by  their  triumph  they  will  give 
you  a  better  opportunity  of  acting  with 
severity,  and  then  we  shall  know  the 
whole." 

Charles  paced  up  and  down  in  unde- 
cided fashion,  fretting  his  anger  as  a 
horse  that  champs  the  bit,  and  restraining 
with  the  pressure  of  his  hand  the  de- 
vouring suspicion  of  his  breast. 

••  No,  no,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  will  not 
wait.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
wait,  haunted  as  I  am  by  phantoms. 
Besides,  these  fops  become  more  insolent 
every  day  :  did  not  two  young  sparks  even 
this  very  night  dare  to  resist  and  to  rebel 
against  us  ?  If  La  Mole  is  innocent,  well 
and  good ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
where  La  Mole  was  last  night  while  my 
guards  were  being  attacked  at  the  Louvre 
and  I  myself  in  the  Rue  Cloche-Perces. 
So  let  the  Due  d'Alen9on  be  sent  for,  and 
Henri  afterwards ;  I  wish  to  examine 
them  separately.  You,  my  mother,  can 
remain  here." 

Catherine  seated  herself.  In  the  case 
of  a  resolute  spirit  such  as  she  possessed, 
every  event  might,  under  the  guidance  of 
her  powerful  hand,  become  the  means  of 
leading  her  to  her  goal,  though  in  appear- 
ance it  deviated  from  it.  Everj  shock 
produces  either  a  report  or  a  spark.  The 
report  serves  as  a  guide  ;  the  spark  gives 
light. 

The  Due  d'Alen9on  entered  :  his  recent 
conversation  with  Henri  had  prepared 
him  for  the  interview;  he  was  accordingly 
in  a  fairly  calm  state  of  mind. 

His  answers  were  perfectly  to  the 
point.  Warned  by  his  mother  to  remain 
in  his  apartments,  he  was  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  the  events  of  the  night.  As, 
however,  his  apartments  opened  into  the 
same  corridor  as  those  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  he  had  heard  what  he  took  to 
be  the  sound  of  a  door  being  burst  open, 
followed  by  imprecations  and  pistol-shots. 
Then  only  had  he  ventured  to  open  his 
door,  and  had  seen  a  man  in  a  red  cloak 
rush  past. 

Charles  and  his  mother  exchanged 
glances. 

*'  In  a  red  cloak  ?  "  said  the  King. 

"  In  a  red  cloak,"  replied  D'Alenjon. 


"  And  did  this  red  cloak  caus«  you  to 
suspect  anyone  m  particular  ?  " 

D'Alcn9Gn  summoned  up  all  his  cour- 
age in  order  to  utter  his  lie  as  naturally 
as  possible. 

•*  At  first  sight,"  said  he,  "  I  must  con- 
fess to  your  Majesty  that  1  thought  I 
recognised  a  cloak  worn  by  one  of  my 
gentlemen.'' 

"  What  is  that  gentleman  s  name  ?  '* 

"M.  de  La  Mole." 

"  Why  was  M.  de  La  Mole  not  with 
you  as  his  duty  required  ?  ** 

*'  1  had  given  him  leave  of  absence," 
said  the  Duke. 

*'  Very  well ;  you  may  go,*'  said  Chailes. 

The  Due  d'Alen9on  stepped  towards 
the  door  by  which  he  had  come  in. 

'*  Not  by  that  door,'  said  Charles ;  *'  by 
this  one  '  And  he  pointed  to  the  door 
leading  to  his  nurse's  room. 

Charles  did  not  wish  Fran9ois  and 
Henri  to  meet. 

He  did  not  know  that  they  had  seen 
each  other  for  a  moment,  and  that  that 
moment  had  been  sufficient  for  the 
brothers-in-law  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing. 

After  D'Alen9on  had  withdrawn,  Henri, 
summoned  by  a  signal  from  the  King, 
entered  the  room 

He  did  not  wait  for  Charles  to  question 
him, 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  your  Majesty  has 
done  well  to  send  for  me,  for  I  was  just 
coming  down  to  you  to  demand  justice." 

Charles  frowned. 

*'  Yes,  justice,"  said  Henri.  "  I  will 
begin  by  thanking  your  Majesty  for  tak- 
ing me  with  you  last  night,  for  I  know 
now  that,  by  taking  me  with  you,  your 
Majesty  saved  my  life ;  but  what  had  I 
done  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
murder  me  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  a  murder,  it  was  an  arrest,' 
said  Catherine,  quickly 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  Henri.  "  What 
crime  had  I  committed  that  I  should  be 
arrested  ?  If  I  am  guilty,  I  am  as  guilty 
this  morning  as  I  was  last  night.  Tell 
me  my  crime,  Sire." 

Charles  looked  at  his  mother  in  some 
embarrassment  as  to  what  answer  he 
should  give, 

"  My  son,"  said  Catherine,  "  you  re- 
ceive suspected  persons." 

"Very  well,"  said  Henri,  "and  these 
suspected  persons  compromise  me,  is  that 
so,  Madame  ?  " 
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"Yes,  Henri." 

*'  Name  them  to  me  !  Who  are  they  ? 
Confront  me  with  them  !  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Charles,  *'  that 
Henriot  has  the  ri^ht  to  demand  an 
explanation." 

*•  And  1  do  demand  it !  *'  resumed 
Henri,  who,  teehnj^  the  superiority  of  his 
position,  wished  to  make  the  best  of  it , 
*•  I  demand  it  from  my  ^ood  brother 
Charles,  from  my  ^ood  mother  Catherine. 
Since  my  marriage  with  Marguerite  have 
1  not  conducted  myself  as  a  good  hus- 
band ? — ask  Marguerite.  As  a  good 
Catholic  ? — ask  my  confessor.  As  a  good 
kinsman  ? — ask  all  those  who  were  present 
at  the  chase  yesterday.** 

"  Yes,  Henriot,  it  is  true,"  said  the 
King,  "but  what  would  you  have?  it  is 
asserted  that  you  are  conspiring." 

♦*  Against  whom  ?  " 

"  Against  me." 

"Sire,  had  I  been  conspiring  against 
you,  I  had  but  to  let  events  take  their 
course  when  your  horse,  having  its  le^ 
broken,  was  unable  to  rise,  and  tha  boar 
made  that  furious  charge  against  your 
Majesty." 

**  By  the  Lord  !  mother,  do  you  know, 
he  is  right  ?" 

"  But  to  come  to  the  point,  who  was  it 
who  was  in  your  room  last  ni^ht  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Henri,  '*  at  a  time 
when  so  few  dare  to  answer  for  them- 
selves, I  cannot  undertake  to  answer  tor 
others.  I  left  my  room  at  seven  in  the 
evening ;  at  ten  o'clock  my  brother 
Charles  took  me  out  with  him,  and  I  re- 
mained with  him  all  night.  I  could  not 
be  with  his  Majesty  and  at  the  same  time 
know  what  was  going  on  in  my  apart- 
ments." 

"  But,"  said  Catherine,  **  it  is  no  less 
true  that  some  man  belonging  to  you 
killed  two  of  his  Majesty's  guards  and 
wounded  M.  de  Maurevel." 

"  A  man  belonging  to  me  ?  "  said 
Henri,  '*  Who  was  this  man,  Madame  ? 
give  me  his  name.  .  .  " 

'*  Everybody  accuses  M.  de  La  Mole." 

"M.de  La  Mole  does  not  belong  to 
me,  Madame;  M.  de  La  Mole  is  in  the 
service  of  M.  d'Alenjon,  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  by  your  daugluer." 

"  But  was  it  ^L  de  La  Mole  who  was 
In  your  room,  Henriot  ?  "  said  Charles. 

*'  How  am  I  to  know  that,  Sire  ?  I 
don't  say  yes,  I  don't  say  no.  ...  M. 
de  La  Mole  is  a  very  excellent  servant. 


devoted  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  he 
otten  brings  me  messages,  t)Oth  from 
Marguerite,  to  whom  tit  is  grateful  lor 
having  recommended  him  to  the  Due 
d'x\len9on,and  Irom  the  Duke  dimselt.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  not  M.de  La  Mole. ." 

*•  It  was  he,"  said  Catherine;  "  he  was 
recognised  by  his  red  cloak." 

♦♦  Has  M . de  La  Mole  a  red  cloak,  then  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Ana  the  man  who  made  sued  short 
work  of  my  guards  and  o!  M.  de  Maur- 
evel ..." 

•*  Had  a  red  cloak  ? "  asked  Henri. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Charies. 

"  1  have  nothing  to  say,  then,"  replied 
Henri.  **  Only,  it  seems  to  me  that  m  that 
case,  instead  of  sending  for  me,  since  1 
was  not  in  my  room,  you  ou^'ht  to  ques- 
tion M.  de  La  Mole,  who,  you  say,  was 
there.  There  is  one  observation,  however, 
which  I  ought  to  make  to  your  Majesty." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

•'  Had  It  been  1  who,  seeing  an  order 
of  arrest  signed  by  my  King,  had  offerea 
resistance  instead  ot  obeying  that  order, 
1  should  be  guilty  and  deserving  of  every 
punishment  that  could  be  inflicted;  but 
it  was  not  1,  it  was  some  unknown  person, 
to  whom  that  order  in  no  way  applied. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  un- 
justly, he  defended  himself,  even  too 
successfully,  perhaps — still,  he  was  within 
his  rights." 

"  Still  ..."  muttered  Catherine. 

"  Madame,"  said  Henri,  "  the  order  was 
for  my  arrest  .-*  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Catherine, "  and  signed  by 
His  Majesty  liimself." 

"  But  was  it  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
anyone  else  who  might  be  in  my  place, 
supposing  they  did  not  find  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Catherine. 

"Well,  then,"  resumed  iienri,  "  until 
it  is  proved  that  I  am  conspiring,  and 
that  the  man  who  was  in  my  room  is 
conspiring  with  me,  that  man  is  innocent." 

Then,  turning  to  Charles,  he  continued  : 

"  Sire,  I  make  no  attempt  to  quit  the 
Louvre.  I  am  even  ready  to  repair,  at  a 
mere  word  from  your  Majesty,  to  any 
prison  of  State  that  you  may  be  pleased 
to  name.  Meanwhile,  until  there  is  proof 
to  the  contrary,  I  have  the  right  to  call 
myself — and  1  will  do  so — your  Majesty's 
very  loyal  servant,  subject,  and  brother." 

And  with  a  dignity  hitherto  unobserved 
in  him,  Henri  bowed  to  Charles  ixnd  with- 
drew. 
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"  Bravo,  Henriot  '  "  said  Charles,  when 
the  King  ot  Navarre  had  gone  out. 

"  Bravo  !  because  he  has  doteated  us  ?  " 
said  Catherine. 

"Why  should  1  not  applaud  him? 
When  we  play  together  with  the  toils 
and  he  hits  me,  don't  I  also  say  bravo  ? 
My  mother,  you  make  a  mistake  in 
despising  him  as  you  do  " 

•*  My  son,"  said  Catherine,  pressing  the 
King's  hand,  "  1  do  not  despise  dim — 1 
fear  him." 

•'  Well,  mother,  you  are  wrong  Henri 
is  my  friend,  and,  as  he  says,  had  he  been 
conspiring  against  me,  he  had  only  to  let 
the  boar  alone." 

"Yes,"  said  Catherme,  "  in  order  that 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  his  personal  enemy, 
should  be  King  of  France  ?  " 

*•  The  motive  that  led  Henriot  to  save 
my  life  matters  little ;  the  fact  remains 
that  he  did  save  it,  and,  by  God  !  1  don  t 
mean  him  to  suffer  for  it.  As  for  La 
Mole,  I  will  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
my  brother,  D'Alen9on,  to  whom  he 
belongs." 

This  was  tantamount  to  a  dismissal  of 
his  mother.  She  therefore  withdrew, 
endeavouring  to  imprint  some  fixity  upon 
her  roving  suspicions.  M.  de  La  Mole, 
being  so  unimportant  a  personage,  did 
not  satisfy  her  requirements. 

On  entering  her  apartments,  Catherine 
found  Marguerite  awaiting  her. 

"  Ah,  daughter,  it  is  you,"  said  she ; 
"I  sent  to  look  tor  you  yesterday  even- 
ing." 

"  I  know,  Madame ;  but  I  had  gone  out." 

"  And  this  morning  ?  " 

"  This  morning,  Madame,  I  have  come 
to  tell  your  Majesty  that  an  act  of  great 
injustice  is  about  to  be  committed  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  You  are  going  to  have  the  Comte  de 
La  Mole  arrested." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  daughter  ;  it  is  the 
King,  and  not  I,  who  is  going  to  have  him 
arrested." 

"  Do  not  let  us  trifle  with  words,  Madame, 
when  the  circumstances  are  so  grave. 
M.  de  La  Mole  is  going  to  be  arrested,  is 
it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Probably." 

"  On  the  charge  of  having  been  found 
last  night  in  the  King  of  Navarre's  cham- 
ber, and  of  having  killed  two  guards  and 
wounded  M.  de  Maurevel  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused." 
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"  I  Ic  is  wrongly  accused,  Madame ;  M. 
de  La  Mole  is  not  guilty." 

"  M.  de  La  Mole  not  guilty!"  said 
Catherine,  with  a  movement  of  delight, 
and  guessing  that  Marguerite  was  about 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  situation. 

"  No,"  resumed  Marguerite,  **  tie  is  not 
guilty,  he  cannot  be,  tor  lie  was  not  with 
the  King." 

"  Where  was  he,  then  ?  " 

"  With  me,  Madame." 

"  With  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  with  me." 

Catherine  ought  to  have  greeted  this 
confession  on  the  part  of  a  Daughter  of 
France  with  a  crushing  glance  ;  but  she 
contented  herself  with  crossing  her  hands 
over  her  girdle. 

"  And  ..."  said  she,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  if  he  is  arrested  and  ex- 
amined  .  r       " 

"  He  will  say  where  he  was  and  with 
whom,  my  mother,"  answered  Marguerite, 
although  she  was  certain  of  the  contrary. 

•*  If  that  is  so,  my  daughter,  you  are 
and  M.  de  La  Mole  must  not  be 
arrested." 

Marguerite  shuddered ;  there  seemed 
to  her  to  be  in  the  manner  in  which  her 
mother  uttered  these  words  a  mysterious 
and  terrible  meaning ;  but  she  had  no 
answer  to  make,  for  she  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  what  she  had  come  to  ask  for. 

•'  But  in  that  case,"  said  Catherine,  "if 
it  was  not  La  Mole  who  was  in  the  King's 
room,  it  was  somebody  else  " 

Marguerite  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  other  was, 
daughter  ?  "  said  Catherine. 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Marguerite,  in  a 
not  over-confident  tone. 

"  Come,  do  not  be  only  half-frank." 

"  I  repeat,  Madame,  that  I  do  not 
know,"  repeated  Marguerite,  involuntarily 
turning  pale. 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  discover  it,"  said 
Catherine,  with  an  air  of  indifference. 
"  Come,  daughter,  calm  yourself ;  your 
mother  will  guard  your  honour." 

Marguerite  went  out. 

"  Ah  I  "  murmured  Catherine,  "  they 
are  in  league;  Henri  and  Marguerite 
have  come  to  an  understanding  :  provided 
the  wife  be  dumb,  the  husband  will  be 
blind.  Ah !  you  are  very  clever,  my 
children,  and  think  yourselves  very 
strong ;  but  your  strength  lies  in  your 
union,  and  I  will  crush  you  one  after  the 
other.     Besides,  the  day  will  come  when 
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Matirevel  will  be  able  to  speak  or  to 
write,  10  utter  a  name,  or  to  turni  it  m  six 
letters,  and  then  we  shall  know  every- 
tning.  Yes,  but  in  the  interval  the  cul- 
prit will  reacn  a  place  of  safety ;  the 
best  course  is  to  sow  disunion  between 
them  immediately." 

And  followmg  up  this  train  of  reason- 
ing, Catherine  continued  her  course 
towards  the  apartments  of  the  King, 
whom  she  found  closeted  with  D'Alen9on. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Charles,  frowning,  '•  it  is 
you,  mother  !  " 

*•  Why  don't  you  say  again,  Charles  ? 
The  word  was  in  your  thoughts." 

'•  My  thoughts  are  my  own  property, 
Madame,"  saivd  the  King,  in  the  rough 
tone  which  he  sometimes  assumed,  even 
when  speaking  to  Catherine.  "  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?  out  with  it." 

**  Well,  my  son,  you  were  right,"  said 
Catherine  to  Charles ;  "  and  you,  D'Alen- 
9on,  were  wrong." 

"  About  what,  Madame  ?  "  asked  both 
the  princes. 

"  It  was  not  La  Mole  who  was  in  the 
King  of  Navarre's  rooms." 

"  Ah  1  "  said  Francois,  turning  pale. 

**  Then  who  was  it  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

**  We  don't  know  yet,  but  we  shall 
know  as  soon  as  Maurevel  can  speak  :  so 
let  us  dismiss  this  matter,  which  cannot 
be  long  in  being  cleared  up,  and  let  us 
come  to  La  Mole." 

'*  Well,  what  do  you  want  with  La 
Mole,  mother,  since  he  was  not  with 
the  King  of  Navarre  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Catherine,  **  he  was  not 
with  the  King,  but  he  was  with  .  .  .  the 
gueen." 

"  With  the  Queen !  "  said  Charles, 
with  a  burst  of  uneasy  laughter. 

"With  the  Queen!"  faltered  D'Alen. 
9on,  turning  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 

••  Oh  !  no,"  said  Charles  :  "  Guise  told 
me  he  had  met  Marguerite's  litter." 

••  That's  just  it,"  said  Catherine  ;  "  she 
has  a  house  in  the  town." 

*•  In  the  Rue  Cloche-Percee  I "  ex- 
claimed the  King. 

"  Oh  !  this  is  too  much  !  "  said  D'Alen- 
9on,  tearing  his  llesh  with  his  nails. 
*'  And  to  have  recommended  him  to 
me!" 

♦'  Ah !  now  that  I  think  of  it,"  said 
the  King,  suddenly  standing  still,  ♦♦  then 
it  was  he  who  defended  himself  a£:ainst 
us  last  night,  and  who  threw  a  silver 
ewer  at  my  head,  the  scoundrel !  " 


"  Yes,  yes,    the   scoundrel !  "    repeated 

Fran9ois. 

••  You  are  right,  my  children,"  said 
Catherine,  without  pretending  to  under- 
stand to  what  her  sons  were  alluding. 
'•  You  are  right,  for  a  single  indiscretion 
on  this  gentleman's  part  may  cause  a 
dreadful  scandal — ruin  a  Daughter  of 
France!  it  needs  but  a  moment  of  in- 
toxication to  eflect  that." 

'•  Or  a  moment  of  vanity,"  said  Fran- 
9ois. 

*•  True,  true,"  said  Charles;  but,"  never- 
theless, we  cannot  impeach  him  before 
the  judges  unless  Henriot  consents  to 
lodge  a  complaint." 

♦'  My  son,"  said  Catherine,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  King's  shoulder  with  a  ges- 
ture well  calculated  to  enlist  his  whole 
attention  to  what  she  was  about  to  pro- 
pose, "  attend  to  what  1  say  :  here  is  a 
crime,  and  there  may  be  a  scandal.  Hut 
misdemeanours  of  this  kind  against 
Royalty  are  not  punished  through  the 
instrumentality  of  judges  and  execu- 
tioners. If  you  were  ordinary  gentlemen, 
I  should  not  have  to  teach  you  anything, 
for  you  are  both  brave ;  but  you  are 
Princes,  you  cannot  cross  swords  with  a 
country  bumpkin.  Bethink  you  to 
avenge  yourselves  as  Princes  should." 

"  By  the  Lord !  "  said  Charles,  "  you 
are  right,  mother,  and  I  will  considerof  it." 

"  I  will  help  you,  my  brother,"  ex- 
claimed Fran9ois. 

"  And  I,"  said  Catherine,  unfastening 
the  black  silk  girdle  which  tlirice  encircled 
her  waist,  and  the  ends  of  which,  ter- 
minated by  tassels,  came  down  to  her 
knees,  "  I  will  withdraw,  but  I  leave  you 
this  to  represent  me." 

And  she  threw  the  girdle  at  the  feet 
of  the  two  Princes. 

"  Ah  !  I  understand,"  said  Charles. 

"This  girdle  .  .  .  "said  D'Alen^on,  as 
he  picked  it  up — 

"  Secures  punishment  and  silence,"  said 
Catherine,  triumphantly;  "only,"  she 
added,  "  it  would  be  as  well  as  to  involve 
Henri  also  in  the  matter,"  and  with  the 
words  she  quitted  the  room. 

"  By  the  Lord  !  "  cried  d'Alen^on, 
"  nothing  easier,  and  when  Henri  knows 
that  his  wife  is  unfaithful  to  him  .  .  . 
So,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  King,  "you 
have  adopted  our  mother's  opinion  ?  " 

"  In  every  point,"  said  Charles,  not 
suspecting  that  he  was  plunging  a 
thousand  daggers  into  D'Alencou's  breast. 
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"  It  will  annoy  Marguerite,  but  it  will 
delight  llcniiol." 

Then,  suiiinionin^  an  officer  of  his 
pfuard,  he  ordered  tliat  Henri  should  be 
brought  down ;  but  altering  his  mind,  he 
said : 

♦*  No,  no,  I  will  go  myself  and  find 
him.  You,  D'Alen9on,  warn  Anjou  and 
Guise." 

And  leaving  his  apartments,  he  took 
the  small  winding  staircase  which  led  to 
the  second  floor,  and  adjoined  the  King 
of  Navarre's  door. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

SCHEMES    OF     VENGEANCE. 

HENRI  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
temporary  respite  afforded  him 
by  the  examination  in  which  he  had  so 
successfully  held  his  own,  to  run  to  the 
apartment  of  Madame  de  Sauve.  There 
he  had  found  Orthon  completely  recovered 
from  his  state  of  unconsciousness  ;  but 
Orthon  had  been  able  to  tell  him 
nothing,  except  that  some  men  had  burst 
into  his  room,  and  that  their  leader  had 
struck  him  a  blow  with  the  pommel  of 
his  sword  which  had  stunned  him.  As 
for  Orthon,  nobody  had  troubled  about 
him.  Catherine  had  seen  him  lying 
unconscious,  and  had  concluded  that  he 
was  dead.  Having  recovered  conscious- 
ness during  the  interval  between  the 
Queen's  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  tidy  up  the  place,  he  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  Madame  de  Sauve. 

Henri  begged  Charlotte  to  keep  the 
young  fellow  until  he  should  have  news 
of  De  Mouy,  who  could  not  fail  to  write 
to  him  from  his  place  of  hiding.  Then 
he  would  send  Orthon  with  his  reply,  and 
thus,  instead  of  one  devoted  follower,  he 
w^ould  be  able  to  count  upon  two. 

After  forming  this  plan,  he  had  returned 
to  his  room,  and  was  meditating  as  he 
paced  up  and  down,  when  suddenly  the 
door  opened  and  the  King  appeared. 

"  Your  Majesty !  "  exclaimed  Henri, 
hastening  to  meet  him. 

"  Myself.  ...  In  truth,  Henriot, 
you  are  a  capital  fellow,  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  growing  more  and  more  fond  of  you." 


•'  Sire,"  said  Henri,  ••  your  Majesty 
overwhelms  me." 

•'  You  have  but  one  fault,  Henriot?  " 

"  Is  it  the  fault  with  which  your 
Majesty  has  already  reproached  me 
several  times,  that  of  preferring  hunting 
to  hawking  ? " 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  alluding  to  that, 
Henriot,  I  am  speaking  of  something  else," 

"Will  your  Majesty  explain,"  said 
Henri,  who  saw  by  the  King's  smile  that 
he  was  in  a  good  humour,  "and  I  will 
try  to  cure  myself  of  it." 

"  It  is  this,  that  having  such  good  eyes 
as  you  possess  you  do  not  see  more  clearly 
with  them." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Henri  ;  "  do  you  mean, 
Sire,  that  I  am  short-sighted  without 
being  aware  of  it  ?  " 

"  Worse  than  that,  Henriot,  you  are 
bhnd." 

"Ah  !  really,"  said  Henri,  "  but  may  it 
not  be  that  this  misfortune  happens  to 
me  because  I  keep  my  eyes  shut  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  are  quite  capable  of 
it,"  said  Charles.  "  But,  anyhow,  I  am 
going  to  open  them  for  you  " 

"  God  said  :  *  Let  there  be  Light,  and 
there  was  Light.'  Your  Majesty  is  the 
representative  of  God  on  earth  ;  you  can 
therefore  do  on  earth  what  God  does  in 
heaven.    I  am  listening." 

"  When  Guise  told  you  yesterday  even- 
ing that  your  wife  had  just  passed,  escorted 
by  a  gallant,  you  would  not  believe  it." 

"  Sire,"  said  Henri,  "  how  should  I 
suppose  that  your  Majesty's  sister  could 
be  guilty  of  such  imprudence  ?  " 

"  When  he  told  you  that  your  wife  had 
gone  to  the  Rue  Cloche-Percee,  you 
wouldn't  believe  it  either." 

"  How  could  I  suppose.  Sire,  that  a 
Daughter  of  France  could  thus  publicly 
risk  her  reputation  ?  " 

"  When  we  attacked  the  house  in  the 
Rue  Cloche-Percee  and  I  received  a 
silver  ewer  on  my  shoulder,  D'Anjou  a 
compote  of  oranges  on  his  head,  and  De 
Guise  had  a  ham  thrown  in  his  face,  you 
saw  two  men  and  two  women  ?  " 

"  I  saw  nothing.  Sire ;  your  Majesty 
should  remember  that  I  was  questioning 
the  porter." 

"  Yes ;  'Od's  body !  but  /  saw  them." 

"Ah !  if  your  Majesty  saw  them,  that's 
another  matter." 

"  I  saw  two  men  and  two  women,  I  tell 
you.  Well,  I  know  now,  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  one  of  the  two 
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women  was  Marplot,  nnd  that  one  of  the 
men  was  La  Mole." 

*  Why !  but  if  La  Mole  was  in  the 
Rue  Cloche-Percce,  be  could  not  have 
been  here." 

*'  No,"  said  Charles,  "  no,  he  was  not 
here.  But  we  are  not  discussinpj  now 
who  was  here;  that  question  will  be 
settled  when  that  fool  De  Maurevel  can 
speak  or  write.  The  point  is  that  Mar- 
guerite is  deceivinpj  you." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Henri,  "  don't  believe  a 
piece  of  slanderous  gossip." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  that  you  are  more 
than  short-sighted,  that  you  are  blind. 
Zounds!  will  you  not  believe  me,  you 
obstinate  mule !  1  tell  you  that  Margot 
is  deceiving  you,  and  that  we  are  goinj; 
this  evening  to  strangle  the  man  who  is 
the  object  of  her  affections." 

Henri  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and 
looked  at  his  brother-in-law  with  an  air 
of  stupefaction. 

"  You  are  not  angry  about  it  at  bottom, 
Henri,  admit  that.  Margot  will  shriek 
like  ten  thousand  crows ;  but,  on  my 
word,  what  care  I  ?  1  don't  want 
to  see  her  makmg  you  unhappy.  Let 
Conde  be  deceived  by  the  Due  d'Anjou  ; 
I  wink  at  it,  Conde  is  my  enemy ;  but 
you  are  my  brother,  nay,  more  than  my 
brother,  my  friend." 

"  But,  Sire     .     .     ." 

"And  I  don't  want  you  to  be  badgered 
and  made  a  fool  of ;  you  have  served 
long  enough  as  a  quintain  for  all  the 
coxcombs  who  come  from  the  provinces 
to  pick  up  our  crumbs  and  make  love  to 
our  wives;  let  them  come,  or  rather,  let 
them  go  back  where  they  come  from,  by 
God  '  You  have  been  deceived,  Henriot ; 
that  may  happen  to  anybody ,  but  I  swear 
that  you  shall  have  signal  satisfaction, 
and  to-morrow  they  will  say  :  evidently 
King  Charles  loves  his  brother  Henriot ; 
why !  he  made  La  Mole  put  out  his 
tongue  in  a  mighty  funny  way  last  night  " 

*'  Come,  Sire,"  said  Henri,  "  is  this 
afTair  really  and  truly  arranged  ?  " 

"Arranged,  resolved,  determined;  the 
popinjay  will  have  no  right  to  complain. 
I,  D'Anjou,  D'Alen9on,  and  De  Guise 
will  manage  the  business  :  a  Kins^,  two 
Sons  of  France,  and  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
Royal — to  say  nothing  of  yourself." 

"  How  do  you  mean — to  saying  nothing 
of  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  you  shall  take  part  too." 

"  I ! " 


"  Yss,  you ;  stab  me  this  rogue  a«5  a 
King  should,  and  we'll  strangle  him 
afterwards." 

'*  Sire,"  said  Henri,  •'  your  kindness 
overwhelms  me ;  but  how  do  you  know 
this  IS  true  ?  " 

*•  Why,  zounds !  it  seems  the  rascal 
has  boasted  about  it.  He  visits  her 
sometimes  at  the  Louvre,  sometimes  in 
the  Rue  Cloche-Percce.  They  compose 
verses  together — I  should  like  very  much 
to  see  that  popinjay's  verses — they  write 
pastorals ;  they  converse  of  Bion  and 
Moschus, alternately  with  enacting  Daph- 
nis  and  Corydon.  Well!  he  needn't 
expect  much  mercy  from  me,  anyway!" 

"Sire,"  said  Henri,  "on  thinking  this 
matter  over     .     .     ." 

"  What  ?  " 

'*  Your  Majesty  will  see  that  I  cannot 
associate  myself  with  this  deed:  it  ap- 
pears to  me  indecorous  that  1  should  be 
there  in  person.  I  am  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  matter  for  my  participation 
in  it  not  to  partake  of  mere  ferocity. 
Your  Majesty  avenges  his  sister's  honour 
upon  a  coxcomb  who,  by  his  boasts,  has 
slandered  my  wife.  Nothing  is  more 
natural ,  and  Marguerite — whom  I  main- 
tain, Sire,  to  be  innocent — will  not  b« 
dishonoured  by  your  action.  But  if  1  take 
part  in  it,  that  is  another  matter ;  my  co- 
operation converts  an  act  of  justice  into 
an  act  of  vengeance ;  it  is  no  longer  an 
execution,  but  an  assassination  ;  my  wife 
is  no  longer  slandered,  she  is  guilty." 

**  By'r  Lady  !  Henri,  your  words  are 
golden,  and  as  I  was  telling  my  mother 
just  now,  you  are  an  infernally  clever 
fellow." 

And  Charles  looked  complacently  at 
his  brother-in-law,  who  bowed  in  response 
to  the  compliment. 

♦'  All  the  same,"  added  Charles,  "  you 
will  be  gladif  we  rid  you  of  this  coxcomb?" 

"  All  that  your  Majesty  does  is  well 
done,"  answered  the  King  of  Navarre. 

"  Good  ;  then  leave  me  to  do  your 
work  ,  make  your  mind  easy,  it  will  not 
be  done  badly." 

"  I  trust  to  you,  Sire,"  said  Henri. 

"Only,  tell  me  at  what  hour  he  usually 
visits  your  wife." 

"At  about  nine  in  the  evening." 

**  And  leaves  her  ?  " 

"  Before  I  go  to  her,  for  I  never  find 
him  there." 

"  Towards  .  .  ." 

"  Towards  eleven." 
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"Good;  come  down  this  evening  at 
inidnip^ht  ;  the  affair  will  bo  over." 

And  Charles,  after  cordially  pressing 
Henri's  hand,  and  renewinp;  his  assur- 
ances of  friendship,  went  away  whistling 
his  favourite  hunting  song. 

*•  'Sdeath  !  "  said  Henri,  as  his  eyes 
followed  Charles,  "  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  all  this  devilry  doesn't  proceed  from 
the  Queen-Mother.  Upon  my  word,  she 
hardly  knows  what  to  devise  in  order  to 
embroil  my  wife  and  me;  what  a  happy 
household  !  '* 

And  Henri  began  to  laugh  as  he 
laughed  when  nobody  could  see  him  or 
hear  him. 

Towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  on  which  all  these 
incidents  had  taken  place,  a  handsome 
young  gallant,  who  had  just  taken  his 
bath,  was  arranging  his  hair  before  a 
looking-glass  in  a  chamber  at  the  Louvre, 
and  walking  about  complacently  as  he 
hummed  over  a  little  ballad. 

Beside  him  another  young  man  was 
sleeping,  or  rather,  lay  stretching  himself 
on  a  bed. 

One  was  our  friend  La  Mole,  about 
whom  certain  persons  had  been  so  much 
taken  up  during  the  day,  and  about 
whom  they  were  still  taken  up  even 
more — though  he  did  not  suspect  it, 
and  the  other  was  his  comrade  Coconnas. 

In  point  of  fact,  all  this  great  storm  had 
passed  around  him  without  his  having 
heard  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  or  seen  the 
flash  of  the  lightning.  Having  come 
home  at  three  in  the  mornmg,  he  had 
lain  in  bed  until  three  in  the  afternoon, 
half  asleep,  half  dreaming,  building 
castles  on  that  shifting  sand  called  the 
future ;  then  he  had  got  up,  had  spent  an 
hour  at  some  fashionable  baths,  had 
dined  at  the  inn  of  Master  La  Huri^re, 
and  on  returning  to  the  Louvre  had 
completed  his  toilet  before  going  to  pay 
his  accustomed  visit  to  the  Queen 

"  You  have  dined,  then,  you  say  ?  " 
asked  Coconnas,  with  a  yawn. 

"  My  word,  yes,  and  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, too." 

"  Why  didn't  you  take  me  v/ith  you, 
selhsh  wretch  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  soul,  you  were  sleeping  so 
soundly  that  I  didn't  like  to  wake  you. 
But  you  can  have  supper,  you  know, 
instead  of  dinner ;  and  mind  you  don't 
forget  to  ask  La  Huri^re  for  some  of  that 
Anjou  wine  he  has  just  got  in.'* 


*'Is  it  good  ?" 

♦•  Ask  for  it,  that's  all  I  say." 

"  And  you  ;  where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

'•  I  ?  "  said  La  Mole,  surpribed  that  his 
friend  should  even  ask  the  question, 
"  why,  to  pay  my  court  to  the  Queen* 

"Look  here,'  said  Coconnas  *'if  1 
were  to  go  and  dme  at  our  little  house  in 
the  Rue  Cloche-Perc6e,  J  should  feast  on 
yesterday's  remains,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Alicante  wine  there  which  is 
mighty  refreshing." 

"  It  would  be  rather  imprudent  to  do 
that,  my  friend  Hannibal,  after  what 
happened  last  night.  Besides,  didn't  they 
make  us  give  our  promise  not  to  go  back 
there  by  ourselves  ?   so  pass  me  my  cloak." 

"  True,"  said  Coconnas,  "  I  had  quite 
forgotten  But  where  the  devil  is  your 
cloak?      .  .  Ah!  here  it  is  " 

"  No,  you  are  giving  me  the  black  one, 
and  it  is  the  red  I  want^  The  Queen 
likes  me  best  in  it.'' 

"  You  must  look  for  it  yourself,"  said 
Coconnas,  after  hunting  in  every  direc- 
tion, "  I  can't  find  it." 

*'  You  can't  find  it !  '  said  La  Mole. 
"  Where  on  earth  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  You  must  have  sold  it  .  .  ." 

"  What  for  i  T  have  got  six  crowns 
still  left." 

"  Then  wear  mine." 

"  Oh !  I  daresay  I  ,  .  .  a  yellow  cloak 
on  a  green  doublet.  I  should  look  like  a 
popinjay.'* 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  hard  to 
please ;  then  settle  it  your  own  way." 

Just  at  this  moment,  and  as  La  Mole, 
after  turning  everything  topsy-turvy, 
was  beginning  to  launch  out  into  abuse 
of  the  thieves  who  sneaked  even  into  the 
Louvre,  a  page  from  the  Due  d'Alen9on 
appeared  with  the  precious  cloak  so  much 
in  request. 

"Ah!  "  cried  La  Mole,  "here  it  is  at  last." 

"  Your  cloak,  sir  ?  "  said  the  page.  .  . 
"  Yes,  his  Highness  borrowed  it  for  a 
short  time  in  order  to  settle  a  wager  that 
he  had  made  as  to  its  exact  shade." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  La  Mole,  "  I  was  only 
asking  for  it  because  I  wanted  to  go  out, 
but  if  his  Highness  wishes  to  keep  it  any 
longer.  .  ." 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  he  has 
finished  with  it." 

The  page  retired  ;  La  Mole  fastened 
on  his  cloak.  ngdv 

"  Well !  "  continued  La  Mole,  "  whbbc 
have  you  decided  ?  "  *. 
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*•  Nuthinp  as  yet." 

"Sliall  1  iind  you  hero  this  evening?  " 

"  How  can  1  tell  you  that  ?  " 

*'  You  don't  know  what  you  will  be 
loin;;  in  two  hours'  time  ?  " 

**  I  know  what  /  shall  be  doing,  but  I 
lon't  know  what  others  will  niakemedo." 

•'The  Duchesse  de  Nevers?  " 

"  No,  the  Due  d'Alen9on." 

♦'  In  point  of  fact,"  said  La  Mole,  *♦  I 
lave  noticed  for  some  time  that  he  is 
'ery  friendly  towards  you." 

*'  Why,  yes,"  said  Coconnas 

"  Then  your  fortune  is  made,"  said  La 
^ole,  laughin^;. 

"  Pshaw  !  only  a  younger  son  !  "  said 
'oconnas. 

"  Oh  1  "  said  La  Mole,  "  he  has  such  a 
3n^ing  to  become  the  eldest,  that 
lerhaps  heaven  will  work  a  miracle  in  his 
avour.  So  you  don't  know  where  you 
/ill  be  this  evening  ?  " 

"No." 

**  Go  to  the  devil,  then  ...  or  rather, 
dieu!" 

♦•  That  La  Mole  is  a  terrible  fellow  for 
Iways  wanting  you  to  tell  him  where 
ou  will  be !  how  can  one  possibly  tell  ? 
Jesides,  I  think  I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

And  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed. 

As  for  La  Mole,  he  flew  off  towards 
be  Queen's  apartments.  Having  reached 
tie  staircase  with  which  we  are  ac- 
uainted,  he  encountered  the  Due 
'Alen9on. 

"Ah  !  Monsieur  de  La  Mole,  is  it  you  ? " 
aid  the  Prince. 

*•  Yes,  Monseigneur, '  replied  La  Mole, 
rith  a  respectful  bow. 

"Are you  goingoutof  the  Louvre,  then?" 

"No,  your  highness;  I  am  going  to 
ay  my  homage  to  her  Majesty  the 
)ueen  of  Navarre." 

"About  what  time  shall  you  be  leaving 
er.  Monsieur  de  La  Mole  ?  " 

"  Has  your  Highness  any  orders  to 
ive  me  ? " 

"  Not  just  at  present,  but  I  shall  want 
5  speak  to  you  this  evening." 

"At  what  hour  ?  " 

"  Between  nine  and  ten." 

"  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  present 
lyself  to  your  Highness  at  that  time." 

"  Very  well,  I  shall  rely  on  you." 

La  Mole  bowed  and  went  on  his  way. 

"This  Duke,"  said  he,  "has  moments 
he  is  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  it  is  very 

And  he  knocked  at  the  Queen's  door. 


Gillonne,  who  i  to  be  watching  for 

his  arrival,  coin  i  him  to  Marguerite. 

The  latter  was  busy  with  some  work 
which  appeared  to  tire  her  considerably  ; 
a  piece  of  pai>er  covered  with  erasures 
and  a  volume  of  Isocrales  were  lying 
before  her.  She  signed  to  La  Mole  to 
let  her  finish  a  paragraph  ;  when  she  had 
come  to  the  end  of  it,  which  did  not  take 
long,  she  threw  down  her  pen  and  invited 
La  Mole  to  sit  bei^ide  her. 

La  Mole  beamed  with  delight.  Never 
had  he  looked  so  handsome,  never  been 
so  gay. 

"  Greek  !  "  he  exclaimed,  glancing  at 
the  book  :  "  a  speech  of  Isocrates  I  What 
do  you  want  with  that  ?  Oh  !  and  some 
Latin  on  this  piece  of  paper:  Ad  Sar- 
maticc  legatos  regince  Margaritce  concio! 
— '  Speech  of  Queen  Marguerite  to  the 
Polish  Envoys.'  You  are  going  to  address 
these  barbarians  in  Latin  ?  " 

"  I  am  obliged  to,"  said  Marguerite, 
"since  they  don't  speak  French." 

"But  how  can  you  write  the  answer 
before  hearing  their  address  ?  " 

"A  more  conceited  person  than  myself 
would  make  you  believe  it  was  im- 
provised ;  but  with  you,  my  Hyacinthus, 
I  don't  employ  such  trickeries ;  their 
speech  has  been  communicated  to  me 
beforehand,  and  I  am  replying  to  it." 

"Are  the  ambassadors  on  the  point  of 
arriving,  then  ? 

"  Better  than  that,  they  arrived  this 
morning." 

"  But  nobody  knows  the  fact  ?  " 

"They  have  arrived  incognito.  Their 
solemn  entry  is  postponed  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  I  believe.  For  the 
rest,  you  will  see,"  said  Marguerite,  with 
a  self-satisfied  air,  not  devoid  of 
pedantry, "  that  what  I  have  composed  this 
evening  is  fairly  Ciceronian.  But  let  us 
drop  this  tritiing,  and  talk  about  what 
has  happened  to  yourself." 

"  To  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  has  happened  to  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Ah !  it  is  all  very  well  to  play  the 
brave  hero;  you  seem  to  me  a  trifle  pale." 

"  It  is  from  sleeping  over  long,  then  ;  I 
apologise  for  it  humbly." 

"  Come,  come,  don't  play  the  braggart. 
I  know  all." 

"  Be  kind  enough,  then,  to  inform  me, 
my  pearl,  for  I  know  nothing." 

"  Come,  answer  me  frankly.  What 
did  the  Queen-Mother  ask  you  ?  " 
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"The  Queen-Mothor!  ...  me!  Why, 
had  she  anything  to  say  to  nie  ?  " 

"  What !  you  haven't  seen  her  ?  '* 

"No." 

"  Or  Kinp;  Charles  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Or  the  Kinpj  of  Navarre  ?  *' 

"  No." 

"  But  the  Due  d  Alen9on,  you  have 
seen  him  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  just  now,  I  met  him  in  the 
corridor." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  That  he  had  some  orders  to  give  me 
between  nine  and  ten  this  evening.*' 

"  Nothing  else  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  It  is  very  strange.** 

"  What  do  you  think  strange,  tell  me  ?  " 

"  That  you  should  have  heard  nothing 
spoken  of." 

"  What  has  happened,  then  ?  *' 

"  Why,  that  for  this  whole  day,  un- 
happy man,  you  have  been  suspended 
over  an  abyss." 

"  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you.'* 

"In  regard  to  what  ?  '* 

"  Listen.  De  Mouy,  being  surprised 
last  night  in  the  chamber  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  whom  they  wanted  to  arrest, 
killed  three  men  and  made  his  escape,  his 
identity  being  unrecognised  except  for 
the  famous  red  cloak." 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Well,  this  cherry-coloured  cloak, 
which  had  deceived  me  on  one  occasion, 
has  deceived  others  likewise ;  you  have 
been  suspected,  accused  even,  of  this 
triple  murder.  This  morning  they  wanted 
to  arrest  you,  judge  you,  who  knows  ? 
sentence  you,  perhaps ;  for  you  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  get  yourself  off  by 
saying  where  you  really  were,  would  you  ? " 

"  Say  where  I  was  !  "  cried  La  Mole, 
"  compromise  you !  you,  m)'  sweet  Majesty ! 
Oh !  you  are  quite  right ;  I  would  die 
with  a  song  upon  my  lips  to  spare  your 
lovely  eyes  a  tear." 

"  Alas !  my  poor  fellow  !  "  said  Mar- 
guerite, "  my  lovely  eyes  would  be  red 
with  weeping  if  you  did." 

"But  how  was  this  great  storm  calmed  ?  " 

"  Guess." 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  " 

"  There  was  one  way  of  proving  that 
you  were  not  in  the  King  of  Navarre's 
apartments." 

"What  was  that?" 


"  By  saying  where  you  actually  were.** 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Well,  I  said  it.'* 

"To  whom?" 

"  To  my  mother." 

"  And  the  Queen  Catherine  .  .  .*' 

"  The  Queen  Catherine  knows  that  you 
are  my  lover." 

"Oh!  Madame,  after  doing  so  much 
for  me,  you  can  exact  any  sacrifice  from 
your  servant.  What  you  have  done  is 
truly  great  and  noble.  Marguerite,  and 
my  life  is  yours." 

"  1  hope  so,  for  I  have  rescued  it  from 
those  who  would  have  torn  it  from  me ; 
but  for  the  present  you  are  saved." 

"  And  by  you  !  by  my  adored  Queen  !  " 
he  cried. 

At  the  same  moment  a  loud  noise  made 
them  both  start.  La  Mole,  filled  with  a 
vague  dread,  retreated  backwards ;  Mar- 
guerite uttered  a  cry,  and  remained  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  a  broken  pane  in  one  of 
the  windows. 

Through  this  pane  a  stone  as  large  as 
an  egg  had  just  entered,  and  was  rolling 
across  the  floor. 

La  Mole  in  his  turn  saw  the  broken 
square  of  glass,  and  perceived  the  cause 
of  the  noise. 

"  Who  is  the  insolent  scoundrel  ?  ''  he 
cried,  rushing  to  the  window. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Marguerite ; 
"  there  seems  to  be  something  fastened  to 
the  stone." 

"  It  looks  like  a  piece  of  paper,"  said 
La  Mole. 

Marguerite  threw  herself  upon  the 
strange  projectile,  and  tore  away  the  thin 
leaf  which,  folded  like  a  narrow  riband, 
was  wrapped  round  the  middle  of  the 
stone. 

The  paper  was  held  in  position  by  a 
string,  the  end  of  which  disappeared 
through  the  broken  pane. 

Marguerite  unfolded  the  letter  and 
read  it. 

"  Unhappy  man  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

She  handed  the  paper  to  La  Mole, 
from  where  she  stood  pale  and  motionless 
as  a  statue  of  *  Terror.' 

La  Mole,  his  heart  wrung  by  a  pre- 
sentiment of  woe,  read  as  follows : — 

"They  are  waiting  for  M.  de  La  Mole 
with  long  swords  in  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  apartments  of  M.d'Alengon.  Per- 
haps he  would  -prefer  to  escape  by  this 
window  and  go  and  join  M.  de  Mouy  at 
Mantes  ..." 
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•'  Well !  "  asked  La  Mole,  after  reading 
the  missive,  "  are  their  swords  longer 
than  mine,  then  ?  " 

'*  No,  but  perhaps  there  are  ten  of 
them  to  one." 

"  And  who  is  the  friend  who  sends  us 
this  note  ?  "  asked  La  Mole. 

Marf^uerite  grasped  his  hands  and 
fastened  on  him  an  eager  glance. 

"The  Kmg  of  Navarre's  handwrit- 
ing !  "  she  exclaimed.  "If  he  warns  us, 
It  means  that  the  danger  is  real.  Fly, 
La  Mole,  Hy,  1  entreat  you." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  fly  ? "  said  La  Mole. 

"  By  this  window ;  doesn't  he  say  so?  " 

♦*  Bid  me  do  so,  my  Queen,  and  I  will 
jump  from  this  window  in  obedience  to 
your  word,  were  I  to  be  dashed  to  pieces 
twenty  times  in  my  fall." 

"  Wait,  wait,"  said  Marguerite  ;  "  I 
fancy  this  string  supports  a  weight." 

**  Let  us  see,"  said  La  Mole. 

And  both  of  them,  drawing  up  the 
object  attached  to  the  string,  saw  with 
unspeakable  delight  the  end  of  a  ladder 
plaited  of  horse-hair  and  silk  appearing. 

*'  Ah  !  you  are  saved,"  cried  Marguerite. 

"  It  is  a  miracle  from  heaven  !  " 

*'  No,  a  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  Navarre." 

♦*  What  if  it  were  a  trap,  on  the  other 
hand  ?  "  said  La  Mole.  *'  Supposing  this 
ladder  were  to  break  beneath  my  feet ! 
Madame,  have  you  not  this  very  day 
confessed  your  affection  for  me  ?  " 

Marguerite,  in  whom  joy  had  revived 
her  anxiety,  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said,  "  it  is 
possible." 

And  she  rushed  towards  the  door. 

*♦  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  cried 
La  Mole. 

"  Find  out  for  myself  if  it  be  true  that 
they  are  waiting  for  you  in  the  corridor." 

**  Never !  never !  their  anger  might 
descend  on  you  !  " 

"  Think  you  they  would  harm  a  Daugh- 
ter of  France  ?  A  woman  and  a  Princess 
of  the  Blood,  I  am  doubly  inviolable." 

The  Queen  uttered  these  words  with 
such  dignity  that  La  Mole  felt  that  in 
reality  she  ran  no  risk,  and  that  he  must 
let  her  act  as  she  proposed. 

Marguerite  placed  La  Mole  in  the 
charge  of  Gillonne,  leaving  it  to  his 
sagacity  to  fly  or  to  wait  her  return, 
according  to  the  course  of  events,  and 
stepped  into  the  corridor,  which,  branch- 
ing off  to  the  library  and  several  reception 


rooms,  at  its  further  end  adjoined  the 
apartments  of  the  King  and  the  Queen- 
Nlother,  and  the  little  sef:ret  staircase  by 
which  you  ascended  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Due  d'Alcn(;on  and  Henri.  Although  it 
was  hardly  nine  o'clock,  all  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  the  corridor,  ex- 
cept for  a  slight  glimmer  proceeding  from 
where  it  branched  off,  was  in  total  dark- 
ness. The  Queen  of  Navarre  advanced 
with  firm  step;  but  when  she  had  traversed 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  corridor  she 
heard  a  low  whisper  of  voices,  which  was 
rendered  mysterious  and  alarming  by  the 
caution  taken  to  subdue  them.  But 
almost  immediately  the  sound  ceased  as 
thoughlhushed  by  the  order  of  a  superior, 
and  everything  faded  into  darkness ;  tor 
this  glimmer,  feeble  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
grow  even  tainter. 

Marguerite  continued  her  way,  walking 
straight  towards  the  danger  which,  if  it 
existed,  awaited  her  there.  She  was  calm 
to  all  appearance,  though  her  clenched 
hands  denoted  a  violent  tension  of  the 
nerves.  In  proportion  as  she  approached, 
the  sinister  silence  deepened,  and  a 
shadowy  form  that  looked  like  a  hand 
obscured  the  flickeringand  uncertain  light. 

Suddenly,  as  she  reached  the  point 
where  the  corridor  branched  ofl,  a  man 
advanced  two  paces,  disclosing  his  pre- 
sence by  uncovering  a  candle  in  a 
silver-gilt  candlestick,  and  cried  : — 

"  Here  he  is  !  " 

Marguerite  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  her  brother  Charles;  behind  him 
stood  the  Due  d'Alen9on  with  a  silken 
cord  in  his  hand.  In  the  darkness  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  loomed  two  shadowy 
forms  side  by  side,  visible  only  by  the 
reflection  cast  by  the  drawn  sword  which 
each  was  holding. 

Marguerite  took  in  the  whole  scene  at 
a  glance.  She  made  a  supreme  effort 
over  herself,  and  answered  Charles  laugh- 
ingly :— 

••  You  mean  :  Here  she  is,  Sire  !  '* 

Charles  retreated  a  step;  all  the  others 
remained  motionless. 

"  You,  Margot !  "  said  he  ;  **  where  are 
you  going  to  at  this  hour  ?  " 

*•  At  this  hour !  "  said  Marguerite ;  "  is 
it  so  late,  then  ?  " 

"  I  asked  you  where  you  were  going." 

"To  look  for  a  volume  of  Cicero's 
speeches  which  I  think  I  left  with  our 
mother." 

•*  Without  any  li^ht  2  " 
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•'I  thou|:^ht  tho  corridorwasstill  li^^lited," 

"  Have  you  come  from  your  room  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  are  you  doinf:^  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Preparing  my  speech  for  the  Polish 
envoys.  Is  there  not  a  council  to-morrow, 
and  was  it  not  arramjjed  that  we  should 
each  of  us  submit  our  speeches  to  your 
Majesty  ?  " 

♦*  And  have  you  nobody  to  help  you  in 
this  task  ?  " 

Marguerite  summoned  up  all  her 
courage. 

•*  Yes,  my  brother,"  she  said,  *'  M.  de 
La  Mole;  he  is  an  excellent  scholar." 

"  So  excellent,"  said  the  Due  d'Alen9on, 
"  that  I  begged  him,  after  he  had  finished 
with  you,  my  sister,  to  come  and  give 
some  advice  to  me,  whose  classical  know- 
ledge is  not  equal  to  your  own." 

"  And  were  you  waiting  for  him  ?  " 
said  Marguerite,  in  a  perfectly  natural 
tone. 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Alen9on,  impatiently. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Marguerite,  **  I 
will  send  him  to  you,  for  we  have 
finished." 

"  And  your  book  ?  "  said  Charles. 

"  I  will  get  Gillonne  to  fetch  it." 

The  two  brothers  exchanged  a  sign. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Charles,  "  and  we 
will  continue  our  patrol." 

"Your  patrol!"  said  Marguerite; 
"  then  for  whom  are  you  looking  ?  " 

"  The  little  man  in  red,"  said  Charles. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  there,  is  a  little 
man  in  red  who  haunts  the  old  Louvre  ? 
My  brother,  D'Alen9on,  declares  he  has 
seen  him,  and  we  are  hunting  him  down." 

"  Good  luck,  then,"  said  Marguerite. 

And  she  walked  away,  throwing  a  glance 
behind  her  as  she  went,  and  saw  reflected 
on  the  wall  the  shadows  of  the  four  men 
now  gathered  close  together,  and  ap- 
parently deliberating. 

She  was  at  the  door  of  her  room  in  an 
instant. 

"  Open,  Gillonne,  open,"  she  said. 

Gillonne  obeyed. 

Marguerite  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
found  La  Mole  waiting,  calm  and  deter- 
mined, but  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

"  Fly,"  said  she,  "  fly  without  losing  a 
moment ;  they  are  waiting  in  the  corridor 
to  murder  you." 

"  You  order  me  to  fly  ?  "  said  La  Mole. 

"  I  bid  you  do  so.  We  must  part  in 
order  to  meet  again." 

During  Marguerite's  absence  La  Mole 


had  fastened  tho  ladder  to  the  bar  of  the 
window  ;  he  now  placed  his  leg  over  tin; 
sill,  but  before  setting  foot  on  the  first 
step,  he  kissed  the  Queen's  hand  tenderly. 

"  If  this  ladder  proves  a  trap  and  I  die 
for  you,  Marguerite,  remember  your 
promise." 

"  It  is  not  a  promise,  La  Mole,  it  is 
an  oath.     Fear  nothing,  and  farewell,"— 
and   La  Mole,  emboldened  by  these  re- 
assuring words,  slid  rather  than  climbed 
down  the  ladder. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

Marguerite  followed  La  Mole  with  her 
eyes  during  his  perilous  descent,  and  did 
not  turn  round  until  she  was  assured  that 
his  feet  had  touched  the  ground, 

*'  Madame,"  Gillonne  was  saying, 
"  Madame!" 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Marguerite. 

"The  King  is  knocking," 

"  Open  the  door/' 

Gillonne  obeyed. 

The  four  Princes,  impatient,  doubtless, 
at  being  kept  waiting,  were  standing  on 
the  threshold.     Charles  entered  at  once. 

Marguerite  advanced  to  meet  her 
brother  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips.  The 
King  threw  a  rapid  glance  around  him, 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  brother  ?  " 
asked  Marguerite. 

"  Why,"  said  Charles,  "  I  am  looking 
.  .  .  I  am  looking  .  .  ,  'od's  my  life.  I 
am  looking  for  M.  de  La  Mole." 

"  M.  de  La  Mole  !  " 

**  Yes,  where  is  he  ?  " 

Marguerite  took  her  brother  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  to  the  window. 

At  this  very  moment  two  men  were 
galloping  rapidly  away  past  the  further- 
most tower  of  the  Palace  outwork,  known 
as  the  Wooden  Tower ;  one  of  them  un- 
tied his  scarf  and  waved  the  white  silk  in 
token  of  farewell.  The  two  men  were  La 
Mole  and  Orthon. 

Marguerite  pointed  them  out  to  Charles. 

"  Well !  "  asked  the  King,  "  what  does 
that  mean  ?  " 

"  It    means,"    answered     Marguerite,! 
"  that  the   Due  d*Alen9on  can  put  his 
cord  back  into  his  pocket,  and  that  the] 
Due  d'Anjou  and  the  Due  de  Guise  can 
sheathe  their  swords,  for  M.  de  La  Molej 
will   not   pass   through  the  corridor  to- 
night." 
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CHAPTER     IX 


THB  ATRIDi* 


^INCE  his  return  to  Paris,  the  Due 
)  d'Anjou  had  held  no  private  con- 
:sation  with  his  mother,  Catherine,  of 
lom  he  was,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
'ourite  son. 

\n  interview  with  her  was  not 
rely  the  empty  carrying  out  of  what 
quette  required,  nor  a  ceremonial  irk- 
ne  to  undergo,  but  the  fulfilment  of  a 
k  very  pleasant  to  this  son,  who,  if  he 

not  love  his  mother,  was  certain  at 
st  that  he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  her. 
In  point  of  fact,  Catherine  had  a 
luine  preference  for  this  son,  either  on 
:ount  of  his  bravery,  or  perhaps  rather 
account  of  his  beauty — for  Catherine 
s  woman  as  well  as  mother — or  lastly, 
:ause,  according  to  certain  scandalous 
ries,  Henri  d'Anjou  revived  in  the 
mory  of  the  Florentine  the  happy 
iod  of  some  mysterious  intrigue. 
Catherine  alone  knew  of  the  return  of 
I  Due  d'Anjou  to  Paris,  an  event  of 
ich  Charles  himself  would  have  been 
lorant,  had  not  chance  brought  him 
posite  the  H6tel  de  Cond6  just  as  his 
)ther  was  coming  out  from  it.  Charles 
s  not  expecting  him  until  the  day  fol- 
nng,  and  Henri  d'Anjou  hoped  to 
iceal  from  him  the  fact  that  he  had 
ived  a  day  earlier  with  two  objects  in 
w,  namely,  that  of  visiting  the  fair 
trie  de  Cloves,  Princesse  de  Conde, 
i  of  holding  a  conference  with  the 
lish  envoys. 

;t  was  this  last  object,  of  the  purpose 
which  Charles  was  uncertain,  which  the 
ic  d'Anjou  had  to  explain  to  his  mother  ; 
1  the  reader,  who  may  possibly  be  in 
or  with  regard  to  it,  as  Henri  of 
Lvarre  certainly  was,  will  profit  by  the 
jlanation. 
\ccordingly,  when  the   Due   d'Anjou, 

long  expected,  entered  his  mother's 
:sence,  Catherine,  who  was  usually  so 
d  and  stiff  in  manner — Catherine,  who, 
ce  the  departure  of  her  favourite  son, 
i  bestowed  no  warm  embrace  upon 
^one  except  Coligny,  who  was  to  be 
irdered  the  next  day — opened  her  arms 
the  child  of  her  love,  and  clasped  him 
her  breast  with  an  outburst  of  maternal 
action,  of  which  her  withered  heart 
ght    have    been    thought     incapable. 


Then  she  held  him  at  arm's  lenf^th, 
gazed  at  him,  and  drew  him  to  her  breast 
once  more* 

••Ah!  Madame,"  said  he,  "since 
heaven  grants  me  the  happiness  of  em- 
bracing my  mother  unobserved  by 
witnesses,  comfort  the  most  unfortunate 
man  on  earth." 

••  Why,  good  heavens,  my  dear  child," 
exclaimed  Catherine,  ••  what,  then,  has 
happened  to  you  ?  " 

♦•  Nothing  but  what  you  knew  before. 
I  am  in  lova  ;  I  am  loved  in  return  ;  but 
it  is  this  very  love  which  causes  my 
unhappiness." 

"  Explain,  my  son,"  said  Catherine. 

•*  Why,  mother  .  .  .  these  ambas- 
sadors, this  departure  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,"  said  Catherine,  ••  the  ambassa- 
dors are  arrived, your  departure  is  urgent." 

*•  It  is  not  urgent,  mother,  but  my 
brother  will  make  it  so.  He  hates  me  ; 
1  give  him  umbrage  ;  he  wants  to  get 
rid  of  me." 

Catherine  smiled. 

"  By  giving  you  a  throne,  poor  unhappy 
king  !  " 

*•  Never  mind  that,  mother,"  redlied 
Henri,  bitterly,  "  1  do  not  want  to 
go.  1,  a  Son  of  France,  reared  in 
the  refinement  of  polite  manners  by  the 
best  of  mothers,  beloved  by  one  of  the 
most  charming  women  in  the  world,  to 
have  to  be  exiled  to  those  snow-bound 
regions  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  die  by 
inches  among  those  boorish  clods,  who 
get  drunk  from  morning  till  night,  and 
estimate  the  capacity  of  their  King  as 
they  would  that  of  a  barrel,  by  the 
amount  which  it  contains.  No,  my 
mother,  I  do  not  want  to  go ;  it  would  be 
the  death  of  me  !  " 

'*  Come,  Henri,"  said  Catherine, 
pressing  her  son's  hands,  "  come,  is  that 
your  real  reason  ?  " 

Henri  lowered  his  eyes  as  though  he 
dared  not  confess,  even  to  his  mother,  the 
thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his 
mind. 

"  Is  there  not  another  reason  ?  "  asked 
Catherine,  ''a  less  fanciful  one,  but  more 
reasonable,  more  of  a  political  nature  ?  " 

••  Mother,  it  is  not  my  fault  if  my  mind 
has  dwelt  on  the  matter  to  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  it  ought  to  have 
done  ;  but  didn't  you  tell  me  yourself  that 
the  horoscope  cast  at  the  birth  of  my 
brother  Charles  foreshadowed  his  early 
death  ?  " 
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"  but  a  horo- 
myself  at  this 


**  Yes,"  said   Catherine, 
scope  may  lie,  my  son.     I 
moment  have  good  reason  for  hopin<:(that 
all  these  horoscopes  may  not  pruvetrue." 
"  But  did  not  his  horoscope  say  so  ?  " 
••  His  horoscope  mentioned  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  whether  for  his  life  or  for 
his  reign  it  did  not  specify." 

"  Well,  my  mother,  contrive  that  1  may 
remain  here.  My  brother  is  nearly 
twenty- four  ;  in  a  year  from  now  the 
matter  will  be  settled." 

Catherine  reflected  deeply. 
"  Yes,  certainly,"  she  said, "  that  would 
be  the  better  course,  if  it  were  possible  to 
carry  it  out." 

*'Just  think,  mother,"  exclaimed 
Henri,  "  how  annoyed  I  should  be  if  it 
turned  out  that  I  had  bartered  the  throne 
of  France  for  that  of  Poland !  If  I 
were  to  be  constantly  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  I  might  be  reigning  at  the 
Louvre,  surrounded  by  this  elegant  and 
literary  Court,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
best  of  mothers,  whose  sage  advice 
would  have  relieved  me  of  half  my  toils 
and  worries,  and  who,  accustomed  to 
share  with  my  father  a  portion  of  the 
burdens  of  the  State,  would  have  been 
willing  to  continue  to  share  it  with 
myself.  Ah !  mother,  I  should  have 
been  a  great  king  I  " 

"There,  there,  dear  child,"  said 
Catherine,  who  also  had  cherished  among 
her  sweetest  hopes  the  dream  of  such  a 
future,  "  there,  do  not  grieve.-  Have  you 
not  thought,  for  your  part,  of  some  way 
of  arranging  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  have,  and  it  is  with 
that  object  especially  that  I  returned  two 
or  three  days  before  I  was  expected, 
while  allowing  my  brother  Charles  to 
think  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Madame  de  Conde  ;  then  I  went  to 
meet  De  Lasco,  the  most  important  of  the 
envoys,  and  made  myself  known  to  him, 
doing  in  that  first  interview  all  that  was 
possible  to  make  myself  odious  to  him, 
and  I  hope  that  I  succeeded  in  doing  so." 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  child,"  said  Catherine, 
*'  that  was  wrong ;  you  must  set  the 
interests  of  France  before  your  own 
small  dislikes." 

"  Is  it  to  the  interest  of  France, 
mother,  that,  in  case  of  misfortune 
happening  to  my  brother,  the  Due 
d'Alen9on  or  Henri  de  Navarre  should 
come  to  the  throne  ?  " 
"The    King     of    Navarre!     Never, 
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never,"  murmured  Catherine,  her  faof 
cloudmg  with  the  look  of  anxious  un- 
easiness which  it  always  wore  when  this 
question  presented  itself. 

♦'Upon    my  word,"    continued  Heii" 
•*  my  brother    D'Alen9on    is   not   mu 
better,  and  he  has  no  greater  love  for  you 
than  the  King  of  Navarre  has." 

♦' LJut,"  resumed  Catherine,  *'what^ 
did  Lasco  say  ?  "  ; 

"  Lasco  himself  hesitated  when  I  >, 
pressed  him  to  demand  an  audience.  Oh  1) 
if  he  could  but  write  to  Poland  to  have! 
this  election  made  null  and  void  !  " 

**  Folly,  my  son,  tolly  .  .  .  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  a  Diet  is  sacred." 

"  But  couldn't  the  Poles  be  persuaded 
to  accept  my  brother  in  my  stead  ?  " 

"  It  would   be  difficult,   if  not  impos* 
sible,"  answered  Catherine. 

"  Never  mind,  try  ;  make  the  attempt 
speak  to  the  King,  mother  ,  lay  it  all  or 
my  love  for  Madame  de  Conde ;  tell  hiii 
that  that  love  is  driving  me  wild.  Why 
he  saw  me  himself  coming  out  of  thi 
Prince's  house  with  Guise,  who  in  thii 
matter  is  acting  the  part  of  a  good  frienc 
towards  me." 

"  Yes,  in  order  to  help  on  the  League 
yoii  don't  see  that,  but  /  do." 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes ;  but  meanwhilj 
I  make  use  of  him.  It  is  a  lucky  thin^ 
when  a  man  who  is  working  for  his  owi 
ends  serves  our  interests  at  the  same  time.' 

"  And  what  did  the  King  say  when  h« 
met  you  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  believe  what  I  declaret 
to  him — namely,  that  love  alone  hat 
brought  me  back  to  Pans." 

"  But  didn't  he  ask  how  you  weregoinj 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  did ;  but  I  went  to  suppe 
with  Nantouillet,  where  I  behaved  mos 
scandalously,  with  the  express  purpos 
that  the  report  of  my  conduct  should  ge 
abroad,  and  that  the  King  should  have  m 
doubt  but  that  I  had  been  there." 

"  Then  he  is  in  ignorance  of  your  visi 
to  Lasco  ?  "  c 

"  Absolutely  so." 

"  Good ;  so  much  the  better.  I  wi 
try  to  speak  to  him  on  your  behalf,  dea 
child  ;  but,  as  you  know,  it  is  difficult  t 
exercise  any  real  influence  over  hi 
impetuous  disposition." 

"  Oh  !  mother,  what  happiness  it  woul 
be,  could  I  remain  here;  how  I  shoul 
love  you  more  than  ever,  were  ths 
possible  I" 
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"  If  you  remain,  you  will  be  sent  to  the 
vars  ap^ain." 

*•  Oh  !  I  don't  mind  that,  provided  I  do 
lot  leave  France." 

"  bat  you  may  be  killed." 

"  It  isn't  blows  that  kill,  mother  .  .  . 
t  is  pjrief,  v/orry,  that  kills,  hut  Charles 
A/ill  notallowmeto remain;  hedetestsme." 

"  He  is  jealous  of  you,  my  handsome 
k^ictor,  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  Why  are 
^ou  so  brave  and  so  fortunate  ?  Why,  at 
he  afje  of  scarcely  twenty,  have  you  won 
victories  equal  to  those  of  Alexander  and 
[^?esar  ?  Meanwhile,  however,  conceal 
your  thoughts  from  everybody,  pretend 
:o  be  resigned  to  the  situation,  pay  your 
:ourt  to  the  King.  A  Privy  Council  will 
36  held  this  very  day  to  read  over  and 
iiscuss  the  speeches  to  be  delivered  at 
:he  ceremony.  Play  your  part  as  King 
jf  Poland,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  By 
:he  bye,  what  of  last  night's  enterprise  ?" 

**  It  failed,  mother ;  the  gallant  lover 
was  warned,  and  made  his  escape  by  the 
window." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Catherine,  "  I  shall  find 
Dut  one  day  who  is  the  evil  genius  that 
iefeats  all  my  schemes  in  this  way.  .  .  • 
Meanwhile,  I  have  my  suspicions,  and 
,  woe  betide  him  1 " 

*'  Then,  mother  ? "  said  the  Due  d' Anjou. 

"  Leave  me  to  manage  this  afTair." 

And  kissing  Henri  tenderly  on  the  eyes, 
she  pushed  him  gently  from  the  room. 

The  Princesses  of  her  household  pre- 
sently visited  the  Queen-Mother.  Charles 
was  in  a  good  temper,  for  the  self-posses- 
sion exhibited  by  his  sister  Margot  had 
pleased  rather  than  annoyed  him  ;  he  had 
no  other  ground  of  quarrel  with  La  Mole, 
and  had  lain  in  wait  for  him  in  the  corri- 
dor with  some  eagerness  merely  because 
the  adventure  partook  of  the  nature  of 
the  excitement  of  the  chase.  D'Alen9on, 
3n  the  other  hand,  was  much  preoccupied. 
The  dislike  which  he  had  always  enter- 
tained for  La  Mole  had  changed  into 
batred  from  the  moment  he  learned 
that  La  Mole  was  the  object  of  his  sister's 
ifTections. 

Marguerite's  eyes  were  on  the  watch, 
the  wliile  her  mind  was  busily  employed  ; 
it  behoved  her  to  reflect  and  to  be  on  her 
juard  at  the  same  time. 

The  Polish  ambassadors  had  sent  the 
text  of  the  speeches  which  they  were  to 
deliver.  Marguerite,  to  whom  no  more 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  incident  of 
the   previous   night   than   if  it  had  not 


taken  place  at  all,  read  these  discour  <s.i 
aloud,  and  everyone,  v.ith  the  exception 
of  Charles,  discussed  the  answer  which 
should  be  given  in  each  case.  Charles 
allowed  Marguerite  to  answer  at  her  own 
discretion.  He  showed  himself  very 
difficult  to  please  as  regards  the  expres- 
sions to  be  employed  by  D'Alen9on  ;  with 
respect,  however,  to  the  speech  of  Henri 
d'Anjou  he  did  more  than  find  fault ;  he 
insisted  on  its  being  corrected  and  re- 
written. 

This  Council,  without  leading  to  an 
open  explosion,  had  the  result  of  em- 
bittering many  minds. 

Henri  d'Anjou,  who  had  to  compose 
his  speech  almost  entirely  afresh,  went 
off  to  set  about  his  task.  Marguerite, 
who  had  had  no  news  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  since  that  which  had  been 
afforded  by  the  breaking  of  her  window- 
pane,  returned  to  her  apartments,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  a  visit  from  him  there. 

D'Alen9on,  who  had  read  the  hesitation 
in  the  eyes  of  his  brother  of  Anjou,  and 
had  intercepted  a  glance  of  intelligence 
exchanged  between  Anjou  and  his 
mother,  withdrew  in  order  to  ponder  over 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  growing  plot. 
Last  of  all,  Charles  was  on  the  point  of 
going  to  his  forge,  to  finish  a  hunting- 
spear  which  he  was  making  with  his  own 
hands,  when  Catherine  stopped  him. 

Charles,  who  suspected  that  he  was 
going  to  meet  with  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  his  mother,  stopped  and  looked 
fixedly  at  her. 

"  Well !  "  said  he  ;  "  what  is  it  now  ?  " 

"One  last  word, Sire;  we  have  forgotten 
a  matter  which  is  of  some  importance  : 
what  day  do  we  fix  for  the  public 
ceremony  ? " 

'*  Ah  !  true,"  said  the  King,  reseating 
himself ;  "  let  us  talk  it  over,  mother. 
Well,  when  would  you  like  it  to  take 
place  ? " 

*'  1  fancied,"  answered  Catherine,  "that 
there  was  something  of  deep  calculation 
in  your  Majesty's  silence  and  apparent 
forgetfulness  on  the  point.** 

"  No,"  said  Charles ;  "  why  should  there 
be  ? " 

•'  Because,"  added  Catherine,  very  gent- 
ly, "  it  seemed  to  me,  my  son,  that  we 
ought  not  to  let  these  Poles  see  us  rush- 
ing after  their  crown  with  such  avidity." 

"  On  the  contrary,  mother,  it  is  they 
who  have  shown  the  eagerness,  coming 
here  from  Warsaw  by  forced  marches.. 
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.  .  .  Wf!  must  return  honour  for  honour, 
politeness  for  politeness." 

•*  Your  Majesty  may  be  quite  rlpht  in 
one  sense,  while  in  anotlu-r  I  may  not  be 
wrong.  Your  opinion  is,  then,  that  the 
public  audience  should  be  hurried  on  ?" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  mother ;  don't  you  agree 
with  me  ?  " 

"You  know  that  1  have  no  other 
opinions  than  those  which  may  conduce 
to  your  honour.  J  may  say,  then,  that  1 
fear  lest,  by  pressing  matters  on  so 
(juickly,  you  may  be  accused  of  being  in 
a  hurry  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  which 
presents  itself  of  relieving  the  House  of 
France  of  the  financial  burden  imposed 
upon  it  by  your  brother,  a  burden  which 
is  certainly  compensated  for  by  his  devo- 
tion to  that  House  and  the  glory  which 
he  reflects  upon  it." 

"  Mother,"  said  Charles,  "  upon  his 
departure  from  France  1  will  portion  my 
brother  so  richly  that  nobody  will  even 
dare  to  think  wliat  you  are  afraid  they 
may  say.'* 

"  Well,"  said  Catherine,  "  1  submit, 
since  you  have  such  a  good  answer  to  all 
my  objections.  ,  .  But,  for  the  proper 
reception  of  the  envoys  of  this  warlike 
nation,  which  judges  the  power  of  States 
by  outward  show,  you  will  require  a  con- 
siderable display  of  troops,  and  1  do  not 
think  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
assembled  at  present  in  the  Ile-de-France." 

"  Pardon  me,  mother,  I  have  antici- 
pated this  event,  and  have  "made  pre- 
paration for  it  :  I  have  recalled  two 
battalions  from  Normandy,  and  one  from 
Guienne  ;  my  company  of  archers  have 
arrived  to-day  from  Brittany  ;  the  Light 
Horse,  who  are  scattered  about  Touraine, 
will  be  in  Paris  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  while  you  imagine  that  I  have 
hardly  four  regiments  to  dispose  of,  I 
have  in  reality  twenty  thousand  men 
ready  to  put  in  an  appearance." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Catherine,  in  surprise, 
"  then  there  is  but  one  thing  wanting,  but 
that  you  will  be  able  to  procure." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Money  ...  I  imagine  you  are  not 
over  well  supplied." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Madame,  on  the 
contrary,"  said  Charles.  **  I  have  four- 
teen hundred  thousand  crowns  at  the 
Bastille ;  my  private  savings  during  the 
past  few  months  have  amounted  to  eighc 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  I  have 
hidden  in  my  cellars  at  the  Louvre,  and 


in  case  of  emergency,  Nantouillet  hoMi 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns  besid 
at  my  disposal." 

Catherine  shuddered;  she  had  often 
seen  Charles  violent  and  passionate,  but 
never  had  she  known  him  to  be  provident. 

"Come,"  said  she,  "it  is  quite  wonder- 
ful, your  Majesty  thinks  uf  everything, 
and  provided  that  the  tailors,  the  em- 
broiderers, and  the  jewellers  make  haste, 
your  Majesty  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
hold  the  audience  before  six  weeks 
are  over, 

"  Six  weeks ! "  exclaimed  Charles, 
"  why,  the  tailors,  the  embroiderers,  and 
the  jewellers  have  been  hard  at  work 
since  the  day  we  heard  of  my  brother's 
nomination  to  the  throne.  Were  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  all  might  perhaps  be  ia 
readiness  to-day ;  but,  at  all  events, 
everything  will  be  ready  in  three  or  four 
days." 

"  You  are  even  in  a  greater  hurry  than 
I  thought,"  murmured  Catherine. 

"  Honour  for  honour,  as  I  told  you." 

"  Very  well.  It  is  this  honour  then 
done  to  the  House  of  France  which 
flatters  you,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  it  is  your  dearest  wish  to  see  a 
Son  of  France  on  the  throne  of  Poland  ?  " 

"  You  say  truly." 

"  Then  the  fact  is,  that  you  are 
interested  in  the  thing  and  not  the  man, 
and  whoever  it  be  that  is  made  King 
there  .  .  ." 

"  No,  no,  mother  ;  *od*s  my  life  !  let 
things  rest  where  they  are  !  The  Poles 
have  made  a  wise  choice.  They  are 
strong  and  clever,  those  people !  A 
military  people  and  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
they  choose  a  gallant  captain  for  their 
Prince,  that  is  quite  logical.  D'Anjou  is 
just  the  man  for  them;  the  hero  of 
Jarnac  and  Moncontour  will  fit  them 
like  a  glove  .  .  .  Whom  do  you  want  me 
to  send  them  ?  D'Alen9on  ?  A  coward! 
That  would  give  them  a  fine  idea  of  the 
Valois  !  .  .  .  D'Alen9on  !  He  would  run 
away  when  the  first  bullet  whistled  in  his 
ears,  while  Henri  d'Anjou,  a  warrior, 
ever  sword  in  hand,  ever  in  the  van,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback!  .  .  Brave 
fellow!  He  pricks,  thrusts,  knocks  on 
on  the  head  ;  kills  !  Ah  !  my  brother  oi 
Anjou  is  a  man  indeed,  a  valiant  fellow, 
who  will  make  them  fight  from  morning 
to  night,  from  the  begmning  of  the  year 
to  the  end.     He  hmps  badly,  it  is  true ; 
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put  he  will  kill  them  off  in  cold  hlood, 
md  that  settles  it  .ill.  The  dear  Henri 
m\\  be  in  his  element!  Ho!  for  the 
Xittlefield  !  Bravo  trumpets  and  drums  ! 
Lonp^  live  the  King  !  Lon^^  live  the 
Hctor  I  Lonpj  live  the  general  !  He 
vill  be  proclaimed  impcrator  three  times 
)ver  every  year !  It  will  be  a  splendid 
hing  for  the  House  of  I'Vance  and  the 
;lory  of  the  Valois  .  .  .  He  will  perhaps 
jet  killed,  but  by  the  Almighty  !  'twill 
)o  a  glorious  death  I  " 

Catherine  shuddered,  and  an  angry 
ight  flashed  from  her  eyes. 

"Say  at  once,"  she  cried,  "that  you 
vant  to  get  rid  of  Henri  d'Anjou,  that 
fTQU  do  not  love  your  brother ! " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Charles,  with  a  nervous 
augh,  "  you  have  guessed,  have  you, 
hat  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him?  You 
lave  guessed  that  1  don't  love  him  ? 
vVhy  should  I  love  him  ?  Ha  I  ha ! 
vould  you  jest  ?  .  .  ."  And  as  he 
vent  on,  his  pale  cheeks  lighted  with  a 
feverish  flush  "  Does  he  love  me  ?  Do 
(TQu  love  me  ?  Is  there  anyone,  except 
ny  dogs,  and  Marie  Touchet,  and  my 
lurse,  who  has  ever  cared  for  me  ?  No, 
10,  I  don't  love  my  brother,  I  love  only 
nyself.  Do  you  hear  ?  And  I  don't 
)revent  my  brother  from  doing  the  same 
IS  I  do." 

**  Sire,"     said      Catherine,     becoming 

inimated  in  her  turn,  "since  you  lay  bare 

rour  heart  to  me,  I  must  open  mine  to 

'70U.    You  are  acting  as  a  weak  monarch, 

he  victim  of  unwise  counsels ;  you  are 

ding  away  your  next  eldest  brother, 

he  natural  prop  of  your  throne,  who  is 

n  all  respects  worthy  to  succeed    you, 

.hould  any  evil  come  to  you,  in  which 

ase  you  leave  your  crown  at  sixes  and 

"^  ens ;      for,     as     you     were     saying, 

\len90n    is    young,   weak,   incapable, 

uul  worse  than  that,  a  coward  .  .  .  And 

'^^ind  him,  you  understand,  stands  the 
nee  de  B6arn." 

"  Death  and  damnation ! "  cried  Charles, 
'what  care  1  what  happens  wiirn  1  am 
^[one  ?  The  Prince  de  Bcarn,  you  say, 
itands  behind  my  brother  ?  'Sdeath  !  so 
nuch  the  better!  ...  I  said  that  I 
oved  nobody  ...  I  was  wrong,  I  love 
Henriot ;  yes,  I  love  him,  that  good 
Henriot :  he  has  a  frank  look,  a  warm 
nand,  while  all  round  me  I  see  only 
treacherous  eyes  and  touch  only  cold 
•ids.  He  is  incapable  of  treason  against 
,  I  would  swear  to  it.     Ijesides,  I  owe 


him  some  compcnf^ation  :  his  mother  wa^ 
poisoned,  poor  fellow !  and  by  members 
of  my  own  family,  I  have  heard  it  said. 
But,  if  I  fell  ill,  I  should  summon  him, 
1  should  not  let  him  leave  my  side,  I 
should  grasp  his  hand  alone,  and  when  I 
die  I  will  make  him  King  of  France  and 
Navarre  .  .  .  And,  mordieu  !  instead  of 
rejoicing  at  my  death,  as  my  brothers 
would  do,  he  would  weep  ;  or,  at  least, 
he  would  pretend  to  weep." 

A  thunderbolt  falling  at  Catherine's 
feet  would  have  amazed  her  less  than  did 
these  words.  She  remained  astounded, 
staring  with  wild  eyes  at  Charles ;  at  last, 
after  some  moments,  she  exclaimed  : 

"Henri  de  Navarre!  Henri  de  Navarre 
King,  to  the  prejudice  of  my  own  children ! 
Holy  Mother!  we  shall  see!  It  is  for 
this  you  want  to  banish  my  son  ?  " 

"  Your  son  .  .  .  and  what  am  /,  then  ? 
the  son  of  a  she-wolf,  like  Romulus!" 
cried  Charles,  quivering  with  ani,'er  and 
his  eyes  blazing.  "  Your  son  ?  You  are 
right,  the  King  of  France  is  not  your 
son,  the  King  of  France  has  no  brothers, 
the  King  of  France  has  no  mother,  the 
King  of  France  has  only  subjects.  The 
King  of  France  does  not  need  to  possess 
feelings,  he  has  his  will.  He  can  do  with 
out  being  loved,  but  be  obeyed  he  will." 

"  Sire,  you  have  misunderstood  m; 
words :  when  I  said  *  my  son,'  I  mean 
him  who  is  about  to  leave  me.  I  lov( 
him  best  at  this  moment,  because  it  is  ht 
whom  at  this  moment  I  have  the  greatest 
fear  of  losing.  Is  it  a  crime  in  a  mother  to 
desire  that  her  child  should  not  leave  her  ?'* 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  he  shall  leave  you. 
I  tell  you  he  shall  leave  France  and  go  to 
Poland,  and  that  within  twodays,  and  if  you 
say  a  word  more  it  shall  be  to-morrow;  and 
if  you  do  not  drop  that  threatening  look, 
I  will  strangle  him  this  evening  as  you 
wanted  me  to  strangle  your  daughter's 
lover  yesterday.  Only,  I  shall  not  fail  in 
the  attempt,  as  we  failed  with  La  Mole." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  first  threat 
Catherine  abandoned  her  determined 
attitude;  but,  raising  her  head  again 
almost  immediately,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Ah  !  poor  child  !  your  brother  want? 
to  kill  you  ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed,  your 
mother  will  protect  you." 

"Ha!  you  defy  me,  then!"  cried 
Charles,"  very  well!  he  shall  die,  tnordieu! 
not  this  evening,  not  presently,  but  this 
very  instant.  Ha!  a  weapon  !  a  dagger  ! 
a  knife  .  .  .  !     Ha!" 
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And  Charles,  after  vainly  castinj]j  his 
eyes  about  him  to  iind  what  he  was  in 
search  of,  noticed  the  small  da^'^^er  which 
his  mother  wore  at  her  girdle,  spranj:; 
upon  it,  tore  it  from  its  case  of  leather 
embossed  with  silver,  and  dashed  from 
the  room  to  strike  down  Henri  d'Anjou, 
whenever  and  wherever  he  mi,L(ht  iind 
him.  But  on  reaching  the  vestibule  his 
strength,  excited  beyond  his  powers,  sud- 
denly forsook  him  ;  he  threw  up  his  arms, 
letting  fall  the  dagger,  which  stuck  qui- 
vering in  the  flooring,  uttered  an  agonising 
cry,  sank  down  in  a  heap  and  rolled  over 
on  the  floor.  At  the  same  moment  streams 
of  blood  gushed  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 

"  My  God  !  they  are  killing  me  ;  help  ! 
help !  "  he  cried. 

Catherine,  who  had  followed  him,  saw 
him  fall ;  for  a  moment  she  looked  at  him 
without  moving;  then,  recalled  to  her 
senses,  not  by  maternal  affection,  but  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  she  called 
aloud : 

"  The  King  is  ill !  help  I  help  !  " 

At  this  cry  a  number  of  servitors, 
officers,  and  courtiers  hurried  round  the 
young  King.  Into  the  midst  of  the  group 
rushed  a  woman,  thrusting  aside  the 
spectators  and  lifting  in  her  arms  Charles, 
who  was  now  pale  as  a  corpse. 

"  They  are  killing  me,  nurse,  they  are 
killing  me,"  muttered  the  King,  bathed  in 
blood  and  sweat. 

"  Killing  you !  my  Charles !  "  she  cried, 
scanning  all  the  faces  with  a  glance  that 
made  even  Catherine  retreat  in  dismay, 
"  why !  who  is  killing  you  ?  " 

Charles  gave  a  feeble  sigh  and  swooned 
away. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Ambroise  Par6,  the  phy- 
sician, who  had  been  immediately  sum- 
moned, "  the  King  is  very  ill." 

"  Now,"  said  the  relentless  Catherine 
to  herself,  "  voluntarily  or  on  compulsion, 
he  will  have  to  grant  a  delay." 

And  she  left  the  King  in  order  to  go  to 
the  Duo  d'Anjou,  who  was  anxiously 
awaiting  in  the  Oratory  the  result  of  this 
interview,  of  such  importance  to  himself. 
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UPON  leaving  the  Oratory,  wher^ 
she  had  just  given  Henri  d'Anjou 
an  account  of  all  that  had  past,  Catherina 
found  Ren6  in  her  apartment. 

It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  sha 
and  the  astrologer  had  met  since  the  visit 
which  she  had  paid  to  his  shop  on   th 
Pont  Saint-Michel ;  the  Queen  had  writte 
to  him,  however,  on  the  previous  evening 
and  Rene  was  now  bringing  in  person  th 
answer  to  her  letter. 

"  Well !  "  she  asked,  "  have  you  seen 
him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  is  he  ?  " 

*'  Better,  if  anything." 

**  And  can  he  speak  ?  " 

"No,  the  sword  has  pierced  the  larynx.'* 

"  I  told  you  in  that  case  to  make  him 
write." 

"  I  tried  to  do  so,  and  he  himself  sum- 
moned up  all  his  strength  for  the  purpose; 
but  his  hand  could  only  trace  two  letters, 
almost  illegible,  and  then  he  fainted.  His 
jugular  vein  has  been  severed,  and  loss  of 
blood  has  deprived  him  of  all  his  strength." 

"  Did  you  see  those  two  letters  ?  " 

*•  Here  they  are." 

Rene  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  Catherine,  who  unfolded 
it  with  eagerness. 

"An  '  M '  and  an  *  O,*  said  she  .  .  . 
"  that  clearly  must  mean  La  Mole,  and 
all  that  little  comedy  played  by  Mar- 
guerite was  merely  with  the  object  of 
averting  suspicion." 

"  Madame,"  said  Rene,  "  if  I  ventured 
to  express  my  opinion  in  a  matter  in 
which  your  Majesty  hesitates  to  form 
your  own,  I  should  say  that  I  believe  M. 
de  La  Mole  to  be  too  much  in  love  to 
trouble  his  head  seriously  about  political 
business." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  in  particular,  too  much  in 
love  with  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  serva 
the  King  devotedly,  for  there  is  no  true 
love  without  jealousy." 

"  And  you  think,  then,  that  he  is  abi 
solutely  in  love  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Has  he  had  recourse  to  you  ? " 

«  Yes." 
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"  And  he  asked  you  for  some  potion, 
.ome  philtre  i  " 

"  No,  we  relied  on  the  waxen  figure." 

"  Pierced  to  the  heart  ?  " 

*'  Pierced  to  the  heart." 

<*  Is  that  figure  still  in  existence  ?  " 

«*Yes." 

«*  At  your  house  ?  '* 

"At  my  hou<e." 

"  It  would  be  strange,"  said  Catherine, 
*if  these  cabalistic  devices  really  pro- 
luced  the  ellect  which  is  attributed  to 
hem." 

**  Your  Majesty  is  better  able  to  judge 
)f  that  than  1  am." 

**  Does  the  Queen  of  Navarre  love  M. 
Be  La  Mole?" 

"  To  the  extent  of  ruining  herself  for 
lis  sake.  Yesterday  she  saved  him  from 
leath  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life  and 
lonour.  You  see,  Madame,  and  yet  you 
itill  doubt." 

♦'  Doubt  what  ?  " 

"  The  truth  of  astrological  science." 

**  Because  it  has  betrayed  me,"  said 
Catherine,  looking  fixedly  at  Rene,  who 
)ore  the  glance  without  flinching. 

"  On  what  occasion  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean;  unless, 
lowever,  it  be  the  professor  rather  than 
;;he  science  which  is  at  fault." 
I  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean, 
Madame,"  replied  the  Florentine. 
I  "  Rend,  have  your  perfumes  lost  their 
virtue  ? " 

"  No,  Madame,  not  when  they  are 
jmployed  by  myself ;  but  possibly  in 
passing  through  the  hands  of  others.  .  ." 

Catherine  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Your  paste  has  acted  wonderfully, 
Ren^,"  she  said, "  and  Madame  de  Sauve's 
lips  are  fresher  and  pinker  than  ever." 

"  It  is  not  my  paste  that  should  be  con- 
gratulated, Madame,  for  the  Baronne 
de  Sauve,  exercising  the  right  of  changing 
her  mind  which  every  pretty  woman 
possesses,  didn't  mention  the  paste  again, 
while  I,  after  the  instructions  given  me 
by  your  Majesty,  didn't  think  it  advisable 
to  send  it  to  her.  The  boxes  are  still  all 
at  my  house  just  as  you  left  them,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  has  dis- 
appeared without  my  knowing  who  took 
it,  or  for  what  purpose." 

*•  Very  well,  lven6,  perhaps  we  will 
come  back  to  that  later  on  ;  meanwhile, 
let  us  speak  of  another  matter." 

"  I  am  listening,  Madame." 

"  What  is  required  in  order  to  be  able 


to  estimate  the  probable  duration  of  a 
person's  life  ?  " 

•*  First,  to  know  the  day  of  his  birth, 
his  present  ago,  and  the  planet  under 
which  he  was  bom." 

"And  next  ?  " 

"  To  have  some  of  his  hair  and  blo^d." 

"  And  if  I  bring  you  these  thing.*-,  and 
give  you  information  as  to  the  oiher 
points,  can  you  tell  me  the  probable  date 
of  his  death  ?  " 

"  Yes,  within  a  few  days." 

"  Good,  I  have  some  of  his  hair ;  I 
will  procure  some  of  his  blood." 

*'  Was  the  person  born  during  the  day 
or  the  night?  " 

"  At  twenty-three  minutes  past  five  in 
the  evening." 

"  Be  at  my  house  at  five  o'clock  to- 
morrow :  the  experitnent  should  be  made 
at  the  exact  hour  of  his  birth." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Catherine,  "  we  will 
be  there." 

Rene  bowed  and  withdrew,  without 
appearing  to  notice  the  *'  we  will  be  there," 
which,  however,  indicated  that,  contrary 
to  her  habit,  Catherine  would  not  come 
alone. 

The  next  day,  at  dawn,  Catherine  went 
to  the  King's  room.  At  midnight  she 
had  sent  to  inquire  about  him,  and  had 
been  told  that  Master  Ambroise  Pare  was 
with  him,  and  was  preparing  to  bleed  him 
in  case  the  feverish  agitation  continued 
the  same. 

Still  starting  in  his  slumbers,  still  pale 
from  loss  of  blood,  Charles  slept  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  faithful  nurse,  who,  lean- 
ing against  the  bed,  had  not  altered  her 
position  for  three  whole  hours  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  her  dear  child. 

A  slight  froth  appeared  on  the  patient's 
lips  from  time  to  time,  which  the  nurse 
wiped  away  with  a  piece  of  fine  em- 
broidered cambric.  On  the  pillow  lay  a 
handkerchief  spotted  with  large  stains  of 
blood. 

For  a  moment  Catherine  entertained 
the  idea  of  taking  possession  of  this 
handkerchief,  but  she  thought  that  this 
blood,  mingled  as  it  was  with  the  saliva 
which  had  soaked  it,  might  not  have  the 
same  efficacy ;  she  asked  the  nurse  if  the 
doctor  had  not  bled  the  King  as  he  had 
said  that  he  would  do.  The  nurse 
answered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  that 
the  bleeding  had  been  so  copious  that 
Charles  had  fainted  twice  during  the 
operation. 
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The  Queen-Mothrr,  who,  like  all  the 
princesses  of  that  period,  had  some  ac- 
(|uaintance  with  medicine,  asked  to  see 
the  blood  ;  nothing  was  easier,  the  doctor 
havin^;  ordered  it  to  be  kept  that  he 
might  study  the  special  appearance  it 
mip;ht  present. 

It  was  in  a  basin  in  the  closet  at  the 
side  of  the  bedroom.  Catherine  went 
thither  to  examine  it,  filled  with  the  red 
lluid  a  small  bottle  which  she  had 
brought  for  that  purpose,  and  then 
returned,  hiding  her  lingers  in  her  pockets, 
as  their  tips  would  have  revealed  the 
profanation  of  which  she  had  just  been 
guilty. 

At  the  moment  when  she  returned  to 
the  room,  Charles  opened  his  eyes,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  his  mother,  where- 
upon recollecting,  as  after  a  dream,  the 
malicious  scheme  which  had  filled  his 
thoughts  : 

"Ah  !  Madame,  is  it  you  ?  '*  said  he : 
**  well,  tell  your  beloved  son,  your  Henri 
d'Anjou,  that  it  shall  be  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  said  Catherine, 
"  it  shall  be  any  day  you  please ;  calm 
yourself  and  go  to  sleep." 

Charles,  as  though  acting  upon  her 
advice,  did  actually  close  his  eyes ;  and 
Catherine,  who  had  given  the  advice  as 
one  does  in  order  to  soothe  a  patient  or  a 
child,  left  his  chamber.  But  the  instant 
he  heard  the  door  close  behind  her, 
Charles  sat  up  in  bed,  and  suddenly,  in  a 
voice  weak  and  stifled  from  the  effects 
of  the  attack  from  which  he  was  still 
suffering,  exclaimed : 

"  My  Chancellor  1  the  great  seals,  the 
Court  1  .  .  .  summon  them  all  hither." 

The  nurse,  with  gentle  violence,  drew 
the  King's  head  back  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  in  order  to  put  him  to  sleep  again, 
tried  to  rock  him  as  when  he  was  a  child. 

"  No,  no,  nurse,  I  have  slept  long 
enough.  Call  my  people,  I  want  to  work 
this  morning." 

When  Charles  spoke  in  this  fashion, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey ;  and 
the  nurse  herself,  privileged  though  she 
was,  dared  not  resist  his  order.  Accord- 
ingly, the  persons  whom  the  King  wished 
to  see,  were  summoned  to  his  presence, 
and  an  audience  was  fixed,  not  for  the 
next  day — that  was  an  impossibility — but 
five  days  from  that  time. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  that  is  to  say, 
at  five  o'clock,  the  Queen-Mother  and 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  betook  themselves  to 
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Ren6,  who,  anticipating  their  visit,  as  we 
know,  had  prepared  everything  in  readi- 
ness  for  the  mysterious  seance. 

In  the  chamber  on  the  right,  the  one 
employed  for  the   sacrifices,    was    beingjL 
heated  on  a  blazing  chaling  dish  a  sheet  ofir 
steel,  intended  to  represent,  by  its  fanciful 
arabesques,    the   main    incidents   of    the 
destiny  with  regard  to  which  the  oracle 
was  to  be  consulted  ;  on  the  altar  lay  the 
book  of  Fate,  and  during  the  previous 
night,  which   had   been   very  bright  and 
clear,  Rene  had  been  able  to  study  thrf 
progress  and  position  of  the  constellations.' 

Henri  d'Anjou  was  the  first  to  enter;, 
he  wore  false  hair ;  a  mask  concealed  his 
face,  and  a  large  cloak  disguised  his 
figure.  Presently,  came  his  mother,  and 
had  she  not  known  it  was  her  son  wh<^ 
was  awaiting  her,  even  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  recognise  him.  Catherine 
removed  her  mask  ;  the  Due  d'Anjou,  on 
the  contray,  retained  his. 

"Did  you  take  observations  last  night  ?  " 
asked  Catherine. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  said  Rene  ;  **  and  the 
answer  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  already 
'  informed  me  as  to  the  past.  He  concern- 
ing whom  you  question  me  is,  like  all  per- 
sons born  under  the  sign  of  Cancer,  of  a 
temperament  proud  and  fiery  beyond 
measure.  He  is  powerful ;  he  has  lived 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  up  to 
now,  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  him 
riches  and  glory.     Is  that  so,  Madame  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Catherine. 

*'  Have  you  the  hair  and  the  blood  ?  " 

"  They  are  here." 

And  Catherine  handed  the  necromancer 
a  lock  of  fair  hair,  and  a  small  bottle  full 
of  blood. 

Rene  took  the  bottle,  and  after  shaking 
it  in  order  to  combine  the  fibrine  with  the 
watery  particles,  poured  upon  the  red-hot 
metal  a  large  drop,  which  instantly  boiled 
up,  and  presently  extravasated  in  fanciful 
designs. 

"  Oh  !  Madame,"  exclaimed  Rene,  "  I 
see  him  writhe  in  fearful  agony.  Hear ' 
you  how  he  groans  and  cries  for  help  ! 
See  you  how  aD  around  him  becomes 
blood  ?  how  around  his  death-bed  fierce 
combats  prepare  themselves  ?  See,  there 
are  lances,  there  are  swords." 

"  Will  the  time  be  long  ?  "  asked  Cath- 
erine, quivering  with  indescribable  emo- 
tion, and  grasping  the  hand  of  Henri 
d'Anjou,  who,  in  his  eager  curiosity,  was 
stooping  over  the  brazier. 
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I<ein5  approached  the  altar  and  repealed 
a  cabalistic  prayer,  imparting  to  liis 
action  a  fire  and  a  conviction  which  swelled 
the  veins  of  his  temples,  and  distorted  him 
with  the  same  frenzied  convulsions  which 
agitated  the  ancient  priestesses  of  Apollo 
at  the  tripod,  and  pursued  them  to  their 
death -beds. 

At  last  ne  rose  and  announced  that  all 
was  ready,  took  in  one  hand  the  bottle, 
still  three  parts  full,  and  in  the  other,  the 
lock  of  hair;  then,  bidding  Catherine 
open  the  book  at  random  and  glance  at 
the  first  sentence  that  met  her  eye,  he 
poured  all  the  blood  over  the  steel  plate 
and  threw  the  hair  into  the  brazier, 
uttering  a  cabalistic  phrase  composed  of 
Hebrew  words,  of  whose  meaning  he  was 
himself  utterly  ignorant. 

Instantly  the  Due  d'Anjou  and  Cath- 
erine saw  a  white  face,  like  that  of  a  corpse 
in  its  shroud,  appear  upon  the  surface. 

Another  face,  apparently  that  of  a 
woman,  rested  against  the  first  one. 

At  the  same  moment  the  hair  caught 
fire,  and  shot  forth  a  single  ray  of  flame, 
bright,  swift,  and  like  a  iiery  tongue. 

"  A  year  I  "  cried  Ren6,  "  barely  a  year 
and  this  man  will  be  dead,  and  one  woman 
alone  will  weep  over  him.  But,  no,  see 
down  there  at  the  end  of  the  blade,  yet 
another  woman,  holding  what  looks  like 
a  child  in  her  arms." 

Catherine  looked  at  her  son,  and,  mother 
though  she  was,  seemed  to  be  asking  in 
her  jealousy  who  these  two  women  could  be. 

But  Rene  had  hardly  finished  speaking, 
when  the  steel  became  blank  again ; 
the  whole  picture  had  gradually  faded 
1  rom  view. 

Thereupon  Catherine  opened  the  book 
at  random,  and  in  faltering  tones,  which, 
spite  of  her  power  of  self-control,  she 
was  unable  to  steady,  read  the  following 
distich : 

Our  dreaded  enemy,  his  life  has  ended 
Untimely — but  our  need  his  death  demanded. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  for  some 
moments  around  the  brazier. 

'*  And  for  the  other  person — you  know 
whom  1  mean — "  asked  Catherine,  "what 
are  the  signs  for  this  month  ?  " 

♦•  Favourable  as  ever,  Madame.  Unless 
destiny  be  vanquished  by  a  strife  between 
the  gods,  this  man  has  certainly  a  great 
future  In  store  for  him.      However  .  .  ." 

♦*  However,  what  ?  " 


**  One  of  the  stars  which  compose  his 
constellation  has  remained  during  the 
period  of  my  observations  obscured  by  a 
dark  cloud." 

"  Ah  !  a  dark  cloud  .  .  .  then  there  is 
some  hope,"  cried  Catherine. 

*'0f  whom  are  you  speaking,  Madame?" 
asked  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

Catherine  drew  her  son  away  from  the 
light  of  the  brazier  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  tone. 

Meanwhile  Ken6  knelt  down,  and 
pouring  into  his  hand  by  the  light  of  the 
ilame  a  last  drop  of  blood  which  had 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial  : 

*•  Strange  contradiction,"  he  remarked, 
'*  which  proves  how  untrustworthy  are 
the  evidences  of  mere  science  as  practised 
by  ordinary  men.  To  any  other  man 
than  myself,  to  a  doctor,  a  professor,  to 
Master  Ambroise  Pare  himself,  here  is  a 
blood  so  pure,  so  fruitful,  so  full  of  keen- 
ness and  animal  juices,  as  to  promise  long 
years  of  life  to  the  body  from  which  it 
has  issued;  and  yet,  all  this  vigour  is 
doomed  shortly  to  disappear,  this  life  is  to 
be  cut  short  within  a  year." 

Catherine  and  Henri  d'Anjou  had  come 
back  and  were  listening.  The  eyes  of  the 
Prince  sparkled  through  his  mask. 

"  The  reason  is,"  continued  Rent, 
"  that  the  present  alone  belongs  to  the 
ordinary  professors,  while  our  domain 
extends  over  the  past  and  the  future." 

"  So,  then,"  continued  Catherine,  ♦'  you 
still  maintain  your  belief  that  he  will  die 
before  a  year  has  expired  ?  " 

"  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  that  we  three 
now  here  alive  will  rest  in  our  turn  one 
day  in  our  coffins." 

"  You  said,  however,  that  the  blood 
was  pure  and  fruitful,  t'nat  it  promised  a 
long  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,  supposing  that  events  followed 
their  natural  course.  But  may  not  some 
accident  .  .  ." 

"  Ah  I  yes,  you  hear,"  said  Catherine 
to  Henri,  "some  accident  .  .  ." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  latter,  *•  that  is  all  the 
stronger  reason  why  I  should  remain." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  don't  think  about  it, 
it  is  an  impossibility." 

The  Duke  now  turned  to  Ren6,  and 
disguising  the  tone  of  his  voice,  said  to 
him  : 

*'  Thank  you  ;  take  tliis  purse." 

"  Come,  Comte,"  said  Catherine,  pur- 
posely calling  her  son  by  a  title  whicli 
would  baffle  the  perfumer'i?  cgnjcctuiesr 
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And  thoy  left  tho  hou?f». 

••  You  sec,  mother,"  said  Henri,  "  an 
ftccidcnt!  .  .  .  and  should  this  accident 
occur,  I  shall  not  be  here  ;  I  shall  be  four 
hundrad  lca{;ues  away  from  you  .  .  ." 

*'  Four  hundred  leagues  can  be  done 
in  a  week,  my  son." 

*•  Yes,  but  who  knows  if  these  people 
will  let  me  go  back  ?  Mother,  can't  1 
wait  ?  .  .  ." 

•*  Who  knows  ?  "  said  Catherine ;  "  this 
accident  of  which  Rene  speaks  may  per- 
haps be  the  one  which  laid  the  King 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness  yesterday.  Listen, 
my  child,  go  to  the  Palace  by  your  own 
entrance ;  I  will  go  by  the  little  gate  in 
the  cloister  of  the  Augustinians ;  my 
attendants  are  waiting  for  me  in  the 
Convent.  Go  on,  Henri,  and  be  careful 
not  to  annoy  your  brother,  if  you  see  him." 


CHAPTER    XI 


CONFESSIONS 


THE  first  thing  the  Due  d'Anjou 
heard  on  his  arrival  at  the  Louvre 
was  that  the  state  entry  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors was  fixed  to  take  place  in  five 
days'  time.  The  tailors  and  jewellers 
were  awaiting  the  Prince  with  magnifi- 
cent robes  and  superb  ornaments,  which 
the  King  had  ordered  for  him. 

While  he  was  trying  them  on  with  a 
feeling  of  anger  which  filled  his  eyes 
with  tears,  Henri  de  Navarre  was  divert- 
ing himself  with  a  splendid  collar  of 
emeralds,  a  gold-hilted  sword,  and  a 
costly  ring,  which  Charles  had  sent  him 
that  very  morning. 

D'Alen9on  had  just  received  a  letter, 
and  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  in 
order  to  read  it  in  quiet. 

As  for  Coconnas,  he  was  rousing  the 
echoes  of  the  Louvre  with  inquiries  for 
his  missing  friend. 

In  point  of  fact,  Coconnas,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  though  not  much  surprised 
at  not  seeing  La  Mole  return  all  night, 
had  begun  to  grow  somewhat  uneasy 
during  the  morning  ;  he  had  consequently 
started  in  search  of  his  friend,  beginning 
his  investigation  with  the  Belle-Etoihy 
going  on  from  there  to  the  Rue  Cloche- 
Percee,  from  the  Rue  Cloche-Percee  to 


the  Rue  Tizon,  from  the  Rue  Tizon  to 
tlic  I'ont  Saint-Michel,  and  lastly,  from 
the  Pont  Saint-Michel  to  the  Louvre. 

His  inquiries  had  been  made,  in  regard 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
in  a  fashion  sometimes  so  original,  some- 
times so  peremptory — as  it  is  easy  for 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  eccen- 
tric disposition  to  imagme — that  it  had 
caused  between  himself  and  three  noble- 
men connected  with  the  Court  explana- 
tions which  had  ended  in  the  manner 
usual  at  that  period,  namely,  with  a  visit 
to  the  duelling-ground.  Coconnas  had 
conducted  himself  in  these  encounters 
as  conscientiously  as  he  generally  did  in 
aflairs  of  this  kind  ;  he  had  killed  his 
first  opponent,  and  wounded  the  other 
two,  remarking : 

"  That  poor  La  Mole,  he  was  such  a 
good  Latin  scholar." 

This  constant  repetition  caused  the 
last  of  the  three,  who  was  the  Baron  de 
Boissey,  to  say,  as  he  fell : 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  Coconnas, 
make  a  little  variation  ;  at  least  tell  us 
that  he  knew  Greek." 

Then  the  adventure  in  the  corridor  had 
come  to  light,  and  the  report  of  it  over- 
whelmed Coconnas  with  grief,  since  he 
believed  for  a  time  that  this  band  of 
kings  and  princes  had  killed  his  friend 
and  thrown  his  body  down  some 
oubliette. 

On  learning  that  D'Alen9on  had 
formed  one  of  the  party,  he  went  in 
search  of  him,  quite  regardless  of  the 
majesty  surrounding  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  demanded  an  explanation,  just 
as  he  would  have  done  from  an  ordinary 
gentleman. 

At  first  D'Alenfon  felt  greatly  inclined 
to  kick  out  of  the  room  this  impertinent 
fellow  who  came  to  demand  an  account 
of  his  actions  ;  but  Coconnas  spoke  in  a 
tone  so  stern,  his  eyes  blazed  so  fiercely, 
his  three  duels  within  twenty-four  hours 
had  so  increased  his  reputation,  that  the 
Duke  reflected,  and  instead  of  yielding 
to  his  first  impulse,  replied  to  his  gentle- 
man, with  a  charming  smile : 

"  My  dear  Coconnas,  it  is  true  that  the 
King,  in  his  anger  at  receiving  a  silver 
ewer  on  his  shoulder,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  in 
his  displeasure  at  getting  a  compote  of 
oranges  thrown  at  his  head,  and  the  Due 
de  Guise,  humiliated  at  being  hit  in  the 
face  by  a  haunch  of  venison,  formed  a 
plot  to  kill  La  Mole ;  but  a  friend  of  your 
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friend's  averted  the  blow,  and  the  plot 
failed,  I  give  you  my  princely  word." 

*'  Ah  !  "  said  Coconnas,  breathing  like 
the  bellows  of  a  forge  at  this  assurance, 
*•  'sdeath,  Monseigneur,  that  is  good  news, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  this  friend,  that 
I  might  prove  my  gratitude  to  him." 

M.  d'Alen9on  did  not  reply,  but  smiled 
even  more  pleasantly  than  before,  which 
led  Coconnas  to  infer  that  this  friend  was 
none  other  than  the  Prince  himself. 

**  Well,  Monseigneur,"  he  replied, 
**  since  you  have  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  me 
the  beginning  of  the  story,  complete  your 
kindness  by  relating  its  end  to  me.  You 
tell  me  they  wished  to  kill  him,  but  did 
not  do  so ;  come,  what  have  they  done 
with  him  ?  Speak  out ;  I  am  brave  and 
can  bear  to  hear  bad  news.  They  have 
thrown  him  into  the  depths  of  some  dun- 
geon, is  that  it  ?  So  much  the  better  ;  it 
will  teach  him  to  be  more  cautious.  He 
never  ivill  listen  to  my  advice.  Besides, 
he  can  be  rescued  from  it ;  'sdeath  !  stones 
are  not  hard  for  everybody." 

D'Alen9on  shook  his  head. 

"The  worst  of  it  all  is,  my  brave 
Coconnas,  that  since  this  adventure  your 
friend  has  disappeared,  and  nobody 
knows  where  he  has  gone." 

'*  Zounds !  "  cried  the  Piedmontese, 
turning  pale  afresh,  "  I  will  find  out 
where  he  is,  though  he  be  gone  to  hell." 

"  Listen,"  said  D'Alencon,  who  had  as 
great  a  desire  as  Coconnas  to  know  the 
whereabouts  of  La  Mole,  though  from 
different  motives,  "  1  will  give  you  apiece 
of  friendly  advice." 

"  Give  it,Monseigneur,"said  Coconnas, 
"  give  it," 

"  Go  and  find  Queen  Marguerite  ;  she 
will  know  what  has  become  of  him 
whom  you  are  lamenting." 

"If  I  must  confess  it  to  your  High- 
ness," said  Coconnas,  "  I  had  already 
thought  of  doing  so,  but  had  not  the 
courage;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  Madame 
Marguerite  overawes  me  more  than  I  can 
say,  i  was  afraid  of  finding  her  in  tears. 
But,  since  your  Highness  assures  me 
that  La  Mole  is  not  dead,  and  that  her 
Majesty  probably  knows  where  he  is,  I 
will  pluck  up  courage  and  go  and  find  her." 

**  Go,  my  friend,  go,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  and  if  you  hear  any  news,  bring  word  to 
me  also,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  as  anxious 
as  you  are.  Only,  remember  one  thing, 
Cuconnas  .  .  ." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 


"  Don't  say  that  you  come  from  me, 
for  such  imprudence  might  result  in  your 
learning  nothing." 

*'  Monseigneur,"  said  Coconnas, "  since 
your  Highness  enjoins  secrecy  on  this 
point,  I  will  be  as  dumb  as  a  tench  .  .  . 
or  as  the  Queen-Mother." 

"  Good,  excellent,  magnanimous 
Prince!"  murmured  Coconnas,  as  he 
made  his  way  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

Marguerite  was  expecting  him,  for  the 
report  of  his  despair  had  reached  her 
ears,  and  learning  by  what  courageous 
exploits  that  despair  had  been  signalised, 
she  had  almost  forgiven  Coconnas  for  the 
rather  brutal  way  in  which  he  was  treat- 
ing her  friend,  the  Duchesse  de  Nevers, 
whom  the  Piedmontese  had  neglected  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  quarrel  that  had 
existed  between  them  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  He  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced to  the  Queen's  presence  as  soon  as 
he  was  announced. 

Coconnas  came  in  without  being 
able  to  overcome  that  certain  degree  of 
embarrassment  of  which  he  had  spoken 
to  the  Due  d'Alen9on,  and  which  he 
always  experienced  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen — an  embarrassment  caused 
far  more  by  the  superiority  of  her  mind 
than  by  her  rank ;  but  Marguerite  re- 
ceived him  with  a  smile  which  imme- 
diately put  him  at  his  ease. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  *'  I  beg  you  to  re- 
store my  friend  to  me,  or  tell  me  at  least 
what  has  become  of  him,  for  without  him 
I  cannot  live.  Picture  Euryalus  without 
Nisus,  Damon  without  Pythias,  or 
Orestes  without  Pylades,  and  take  pity 
on  my  misfortune.  1  beseech  you  in  the 
name  of  the  heroes  whom  I  have  just 
quoted,  and  whose  hearts,  I  swear,  did 
not  surpass  mine  in  loving  affection." 

Marguerite  smiled,  and  after  swearing 
Coconnas  to  secrecy,  told  him  of  the 
escape  through  the  window.  As  to  his 
present  place  of  abode,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  the  Piedmontese,  she 
preserved  the  strictest  silence.  Coconnas 
was  only  half  satisfied  ;  accordingly,  he 
had  recourse  to  diplomatic  hints,  which 
evidently  came  from  a  higher  quarter. 
The  result  was  that  Marguerite  saw 
clearly  that  the  Due  d'Alen9on  shared  in 
the  desire  possessed  by  his  attendant  to 
learn  what  had  become  of  La  Mole. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Queen,  ♦•  if  you  are 
determined  to  gain  positive  information 
with  regard  to  your  friend,  ask  the  King 
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of  Navarre*,  who  is  the  only  person  who 
has  I  ho  rif^ht  to  speak ;  for  myself,  I  can 
only  tell  yon  that  he  for  whom  you  are 
searching  is  alive  ;  you  may  believe  my 
word." 

"  I  believe  somethinc;  that  is  still  more 
trustworthy,  Madame,"  replied  Coconnas, 
"  the  fact  that  your  lovely  eyes  have  not 
been  weeping." 

Then,  thinking  there  was  nothing  to 
add  to  a  phrase  which  had  the  double 
advantage  of  expressing  liis  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  high  opinion  he  held  of  the 
merits  of  La  Mole,  Coconnas  withdrew, 
meditating  over  a  patching  up  of  matters 
with  Madame  de  Nevers,  not  for  her  own 
sake,  but  in  order  to  find  out  from  her 
what  he  could  not  learn  from  Marguerite. 

Great  griefs  constitute  abnormal  situa- 
tions, the  burden  of  which  the  mind 
shakes  of!"  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
thought  of  leaving  Marguerite  had  at  first 
nearly  broken  La  Mole's  heart ;  and  it 
was  far  more  with  a  view  to  preserving 
the  Queen's  reputation  than  of  saving  his 
own  life  that  he  had  consented  to  fly. 

Accordingly,  he  had  returned  to  Paris 
on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  in  order 
to  see  Marguerite  again  at  her  balcony. 
Marguerite,  for  her  part,  as  though  some 
secret  voice  had  apprised  her  of  the  young 
man's  return,  had  passed  the  whole  even- 
ing at  her  window ;  consequently,  they 
had  beheld  one  another  again  with  that 
unspeakable  joy  that  accompanies  for- 
biddenipleasures.  Nay,  more :  La  Mole's 
melancholy  and  romantic  turn  of  mind 
found  a  certain  charm  in  this  misfortune. 
As  the  true  lover,  however,  is  only  happy 
at  the  moment  when  he  sees  or  possesses, 
and  suffers  through  all  the  intervals  of 
absence,  La  Mole,  in  his  ardent  longing 
to  see  Marguerite  once  more,  busied  him- 
self in  bringing  about  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  event  which  would  restore 
her  to  him,  namely,  the  flight  of  the  King 
of  Navarre. 

As  for  Marguerite,  she  in  her  turn  sur- 
rendered herself  to  the  happiness  of  being 
loved  with  so  pure  a  devotion.  Only,  she 
was  annoyed  with  herself  for  what  she 
regarded  as  a  weakness ;  she,  with  her 
virile  mind,  despising  the  sorriness  of  or- 
dinary love,  insensible  to  all  those  trifles 
which,  for  tender  hearts,  make  love  the 
sweetest,  the  most  delicate,  the  most 
desirable  of  all  delights — she  considered 
her  day,  if  not  happily  employed,  at  least 
ended  in  happiness,  when,  appearing  at 


her  balcony  towards  nine  o'clock,  clad  i 
a    white    dressing-gown,    she    perceiveu   ■ 
through   the   darkness   on    the   Quay    a  < 
cavalier  with  his  hand  pressed  to  his  lips 
or  to  his  heart ;  then  she  would  give  a 
meaning   cough,   which    recalled    to   the 
lover  the  memory  of  the  beloved  voice.  * 
Sometimes  it  would  be  a  note  as  well,  i 
thrown  vigorously  by  a  small  hand  and  > 
falling  with  a  ring  on  the  pavement  close 
to  the  young  man's  feet,  enclosing  some 
costly  jewel,  much  more  precious,  how- 
ever, as  having  belonged  to  her  who  sent 
it  than  for  its  intrinsic  worth.      Then  La 
Mole  would  swoop  down  upon  this  prey 
like  a  hawk,  plunge  it  into  his  bosom, 
and  reply  by  a  similar  cough,  while  Mar- 
guerite would  not  leave  the  balcony  until 
she  had  heard  the  last  sounds  of  the  steps 
of  the  horse  which  had  been  urged  to  the 
spot  at  full  gallop,  but  which,  when  going 
away,  seemed  to   be   constructed   of   as 
sluggish   material  as   the   famous   horse 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy. 

This  explained  why  the  Queen  was  not 
uneasy  about  the  fate  of  La  Mole,  tc 
whom,  moreover,  for  fear  lest  they  shoulc 
be  spied  upon,  she  persistently  refusec 
any  other  meeting  than  these  interviews 
a  V  espagnohf  which  had  begun  directl) 
after  his  flight,  and  were  repeated  on  eact 
evening  of  the  days  which  were  spent  ir 
waiting  for  the  reception  of  the  am 
bassadors — which  reception  had  beer 
postponed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some 
days  by  the  express  direction  of  Ambrois( 
Pare. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  recep 
tion,  towards  nine  o'clock,  when  everyon 
at  the  Louvre  was  busy  with  the  prepara 
tions  for  the  morrow,  Marguerite  openet 
her  window  and  stepped  on  to  the  balcony 
hardly  was  she  there  before,  without  wait 
ing  for  her  letter.  La  Mole,  more  hurriedl; 
than  usual,  threw  up  his  own,  which 
well  aimed  as  always,  fell  at  th 
feet  of  his  Royal  mistress.  Marguerit 
realised  that  the  missive  must  contai 
something  of  special  importance,  an 
stepped  inside  her  room  to  read  it. 

The  first  page  of  the  note  containe 
these  words : 

"  Madame,  I   must  speak  to  the  Kin 
of  Navarre.      The  matter  is  urgent, 
am  waiting." 

The  second  page,  which  could  be  d< 
tached  by  separating  the  two  leave 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  Madame   and    my    Queen,    contri^ 
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Tie  an  opportunity  of  givin;.,'  yon  one  of 
hose  kisses  which  I  send  you.  1  am 
vaiting." 

Mar|:,'uerite  had  hardly  read  the  second 
Dart  of  the  letter  when  she  heard  the 
/oice  of  Henri  de  Navarre,  who,  with  his 
isual  punctilio,  knocked  at  the  ordinary 
loor  and  asked  Giilonne  if  he  might 
jnter. 

The  Queen  at  once  divided  the  letter 
n  two,  placed  one  of  the  pages  inside  her 
bodice  and  the  other  in  her  pocket,  then 
an  to  the  window  and  closed  it,  and 
ushing  to  the  door: — 

**  Come  in.  Sire,"  said  she. 

Softly,  swiftly,  and  adroitly  as  Mar- 
guerite had  closed  the  window,  the  sound 
)£  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  Henri,  whose 
;enses,  ever  on  the  stretch,  had  acquired, 
imid  surroundings  of  which  he  was  so 
nistrustful,  almost  the  same  exquisite 
ielicacy  which  they  acquire  among  men 

o  live  in  a  savage  state.  The  King  of 
NJavarre,  however,  was  not  one  of  those 
yrants  who  would  prevent  their  wives 
rom  taking  the  ^ir  and  contemplating 
he  stars.  He  was  smiling  and  gracious 
IS  usual. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  while  our  Court 
oiks  are  trying  on  their  robes  of  state,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  come  and  exchange  a 
e\v  words  with  you  about  my  afifairs, 
vhich  you  continue,  do  you  not,  to  regard 
IS  your  own  ?  " 

"Certainly,  Sir,"  replied  Marguerite, 
'are  not  our  interests  still  identical  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame,  and  that  is  the  reason 
vhy  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  you  think 
)f  the  anxiety  to  avoid  me  which  the  Due 
l*Alen9on  has  exhibited  for  the  last  few 
lays,  an  anxiety  carried  to  such  an  extent 
hat  the  day  before  yesterday  he  retired 
:o  Saint-Germain.  Is  not  this  step  on 
lis  part  either  a  means  of  escaping  by 
limself,  since  he  is  not  very  strictly 
guarded,  or  a  means  of  not  going  away 
It  all  ?  Your  opinion,  Madame,  if  you 
please?  It  will  be,  1  confess,  of  great 
kveight  in  confirming  my  own." 

"  Your  Majesty  is  riglit  to  be  uneasy  at 
ny  brother's  silence.  I  have  been  think- 
ng  of  the  matter  all  day,  and  my  opinion 
s  that,  circumstances  having  changed,  he 
3as  changed  with  them." 

"  That  is  to  say,  is  it  not,  that,  seeing 

iing  Charles  ill  and  the   Due  d'Anjou 

*<ing  of  Poland,  he  would  not  be  sorry  to 

emain    in    Paris   in   order    to    keep    the 

:rown  of  France  in  view  ?  " 


"  lixactly." 
I      "  Be  it  so ;  I   ask  nothing  better  than 
'  that  he  should  remain;  only,  this  makes 
I  a  change  in  all  our  plans,  for,  if  I  am  to 
I  go  away  alone,  I  shall  require  thrice  the 
I  guarantees  that  I  should  have  asked  for, 
I  had    I    been    going    with    your    brother, 
whose  name  and  support  in  the  enterprise 
would  have  safe-guarded  me.      The  only 
!  thing  which  surprises  me  is  that   I    have 
not  heard  a  word  from  De  Mouy.     It  is 
not  like  him  to  remain  thus  without  stir- 
ring.    I  suppose  you  have  heard  no  news 
of  him,  Madame  .      .  ?  " 

"  I,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Marguerite,  in 
astonishment  ;  "  how  could  I  ?  .  .  ." 

••  Egod  !  my  dear,  nothing  would  be 
more  natural ;  you  were  good  enough,  in 
order  to  please  me,  to  save  the  life  of  our 
young  friend  La  Mole.  .  .  .  The  fellow 
would  seem  to  have  gone  to  Nantes  .  .  . 
and  when  a  man  goes,  why  !  he  may  very 
likely  return.  .  .  ." 

**  Ah  !  that  gives  me  the  key  to  a  puzzle 
the  solution  of  which  I  have  been  search- 
ing  for  in  vain,"  replied  Marguerite.  "  I 
had  left  my  window  open,  and  on  coming 
into  my  room,  I  found  lying  on  the  carpet 
a  sort  of  note." 

'•  Just  think  of  that !  "  said  Henri. 

"  A  note  of  which  at  first  I  did  not  grasp 
the  meaning,  and  to  which  I  attached  no 
importance," continued  Marguerite;  "per- 
haps I  was  wrong,  and  it  comes  from  that 
quarter  " 

"  Possibly,"  said  Henri ;  "  I  might  even 
venture  to  say,  probably.  May  1  see  this 
note  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,  Sire,"  replied  Marguerite, 
handing  the  King  the  portion  of  the  letter 
which  she  had  placed  in  her  pocket. 

The  King  glanced  at  it. 

"  Is  not  that  La  Mole's  writing  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Marguerite  ; 
"  the  hand  seems  to  me  to  be  disguised." 

"  Never  mind,  let  me  read  it,"  said  Henri. 

And  he  read  : 

*•  Madame,  I  must  speak  to  the  King  of 
Navarre.  The  matter  is  urgent.  I  am 
waiting." 

"Ah  !  yes,"  continued  Henri  .  .  .  "See, 
he  says  he  is  waiting." 

"Certainly,!  see  that,"  said  Marguerite. 
"...  But  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Why,  zounds  !   I  want  him  to  come." 

"To  come!"  cried  Marguerite,  fixirig 
her  beautiful  eyes  on  her  husband  in 
astonishment ;  "  how  can  you  say  such  a 
thing, Sir?    A  man  whom  the  Kingtrier^ 
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lo  kill  •  .  .  who  IS  a  maiked  man, 
threatened  .  .  .  you  want  him  to  come, 
you  say ;  is  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so  ? 
Arc  doors  safe  for  those  who  have  been  . . ." 

♦•  Obli^^ed  to  escape  by  the  window  .  .  . 
you  would  say  ?  " 

"Exactly;  you  have  completed  my 
thought." 

V "  Well,  but,  if  they  know  the  way 
through  the  window,  let  them  take  that 
way,  since  they  cannot  come  in  by  the 
the  door  ;  that  is  perfectly  simple." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Marguerite, 
blushing  with  delight  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  La  Mole. 

**  I  am  sure  of  it." 

*'  But  how  can  he  get  up  ?  *'  asked  the 
Queen. 

'-'  Haven't  you  kept  the  rope-ladder  I 
sent  you  ?  it  would  not  be  like  your  usual 
foresight,  if  you  have  not." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  have." 

"  Then  the  thing  is  done,"  said  Henri. 

"  What  does  your  Majesty  order  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  quite  simple,"  said  Henri ; 
"  fasten  it  to  your  balcony  and  let  it  hang 
down.  If  it  is  De  Mouy  who  is  waiting 
— and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it — and  if 
he  wants  to  come  up,  our  worthy  friend 
will  do  so." 

And  without  any  trace  of  excitement, 
Henri  took  the  candle  to  help  Marguerite 
in  her  search  for  the  ladder  ;  the  search 
did  not  last  long,  the  ladder  being  found 
in  a  cupboard  inside  the  famous  closet. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Hern:! ;  "  now, 
Madame,  if  I  am  not  asking  too  much, 
fasten  the  ladder,  I  beg  of  you,  to  the 
balcony." 

"  W^hy  I  and  not  you,  Sir  ? "  said 
Marguerite. 

"  Because  the  cleverest  conspirators 
are  the  most  cautious.  The  sight  of  a 
man  might  perhaps  scare  our  friend,  you 
understand." 

Marguerite  smiled,  and  made  fast  the 
ladder.  "  There,"  said  Henri,  remaining 
concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  room;  ''show 
yourself  well ;  now  make  him  see  the 
ladder.  Capital ;  I  am  certain  that  De 
Mouy  will  come  up." 

In  point  of  fact,  a  few  minutes  later  a 
man  in  a  transport  of  joy  cleared  the 
balcony,  and,  on  seeing  that  the  Queen 
did  not  come  to  meet  him,  remained  for 
a  moment  in  an  attitude  of  hesitation. 
But,  instead  of  Marguerite,  Henri  stepped 
forward : 

"  See,"  said  he,  graciously,  "  it  is  not 


De  Mouy,  but  M.  de  La  Mole.  Good 
evening,  Monsieur  de  La  Mole ;  come  jn, 
I  beg  of  you." 

La  Mole  remained  an  instant  dumb- 
founded. Possibly,  had  he  been  still 
clinging  to  the  ladder,  instead  of  having 
his  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  balcony,  he 
might  have  tumbled  backwards. 

"  You  wished  to  speak  with  the  King, 
of    Navarre  on    urgent   business,"   said 
Marguerite ;  "  I  sent  him  word,  and  hero 
he  is." 

Henri  went  to  shut  the  window. 

*•  I  love  you,"  said  Marguerite,  pressing 
the  young  man's  hand  warmly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Henri,  offering  a  chair 
to  La  Mole,  "  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  ? " 

"This,  Sire— that  I  have  left  M.  de 
Mouy  at  the  barrier.  He  wishes  to  know 
if  Maurevel  has  spoken,  and  if  his  presence 
in  your  Majesty's  chamber  is  known," 

"  Not  yet,  but  it  must  be  known  shortly ; 
therefore  we  must  hasten." 

"  He  shares  your  opinion,  Sire,  and  if 
to-morrow  evening  M.  d'Alen9on  is  ready 
to  start,  he  will  be  at  the  Porte  Saint- 
Marcel  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  ; 
five  hundred  more  will  await  you  at 
Fontainebleau ;  you  will  then  make  for 
Blois,  Angouleme,  and  Bordeaux." 

"  Madame,"  said  Henri,  turning  to  his 
wife,  "  I  shall  be  ready  to-morrow  for  my 
part ;  shall  you  be  ready  also  ?  " 

La  Mole's  eyes  were  fastened  on  Mar 
guerite  with  profound  anxiety. 

"  You  have  my  word,"  said  the  Queen ; 
"  where  you  go,  I  follow ;  but,  you  know, 
M.  d'Alen9on  must  start  at  the  same  time 
that  we  do.  There  is  no  middle  course 
with  him  ;  either  he  serves  us  or  he  betrays 
us;  if  he  hesitates,  we  must  not  stir." 

•'  Does  he  know  anything  of  this  scheme, 
Monsieur  de  La  Mole  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  He  must  have  received  a  letter  some 
days  ago  from  M.  de  Mouy." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Henri,  "  he  said  nothing 
of  it  to  me." 

"  Do  not  trust  him,  Sir,"  said 
Marguerite,  "  do  not  trust  him  !  " 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  I  am  on  your 
guard.  How  are  we  to  convey  an  answer 
to  De  Mouy  ?  " 

"  Have  no  uneasiness,  Sire.  To  right 
or  to  left  of  your  Majesty,  visible  or  in- 
visible, he  will  be  there  to-morrow  during 
the  reception  of  the  Ambassadors  :  a  few 
words  inserted  in  the  Queen's  address 
will  let  him  understand  whether  you  coa- 
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sent  or  not,  whether  he  should  fly  or  wait 
for  you.  Should  the  Due  d'Alen9on  re- 
fuse, he  only  refjuires  a  fortnight  in  which 
to  reorganise  the  whole  scheme  in  your 
name." 

*•  De  Mouy  is,  indeed,  a  valuable  man. 
Can  you  insert  such  a  sentence  in  your 
address,  Madame  ?  " 

"  Nothingeasier,"ans\vered  Marguerite. 

"  Then  1  will  see  M.  d'Alen^on  to- 
morrow," said  Henri;  "let  De  NIouy  be 
in  his  place  and  prepared  to  take  the  hint." 

"  He  will  be  there,  Sire." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  La  Mole,"  said 
Henri,  "convey  to  him  my  answer.  You 
doubtless  have  a  servant  and  a  horse  at 
hand  ? " 

"Orthon  is  waiting  forme  on  theQuay." 

"  Go  and  join  him,  Comte.  No,  not 
by  the  window :  that  is  all  very  well  in 
an  emergency.  You  might  be  seen,  and 
as  people  wouldn't  know  that  it  was  on 
my  account  you  were  thus  running  risks, 
you  might  compromise  the  Queen." 

"  But  how  shall  I  go,  Sire  ?  " 

"Though  you  cannot  enter  the  Louvre 
unaccompanied,  you  can  go  out  of  it 
with  me  since  I  have  the  countersign. 
We  have  each  our  cloaks,  we  will  wrap 
ourselves  in  them,  and  we  shall  pass  the 
wicket  without  difficulty.  Besides,  I 
should  like  to  give  some  private  in- 
structions to  Orthon. 
go  and  see  if  there 
corridors." 

Henri  went  off  in   the   most 
manner  to  explore  the  road ;    La 
remained  alone  with  the  Queen. 

'*  Ah  !  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 
said  La  Mole. 

"To-morrow  evening  if  we  make  our 
escape ;  if  not,  one  of  these  evenings,  in 
the  house  in  the  Rue  Cloche-Percee." 

"  Monsieur  de  La  Mole,"  said  Henri, 
coming  into  the  room  again,  "you  can 
come,  there  is  nobody  about." 

La  Mole  bowed  respectfully  to  the 
Queen. 

"Give  him  your  hand  to  kiss,  Madame," 
said  Henri ;  "  Monsieur  de  La  Mole  is  no 
ordinary  servitor." 

Marguerite  obeyed. 

"By  the  bye,"  said  Henri,  "wind  up 
the  rope-ladder  carefully;  it  is  a  valuable 
bit  of  property  for  conspirators,  and  we 
may  need  it  at  some  moment  when  we 
least  expect.  Come,  Monsieur  de  La 
Mole,  come." 


Wait  here,  1  will 
is    anyone    in   the 

natural 
Mole 
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NEXT  day  the  entire  population  of 
Paris  betook  itself  towards  the 
i^auDourg  Saint- Antoine,  by  which  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  Polish  Ambassadors 
should  make  their  entry.  A  double  line 
of  Swiss  kept  back  the  crowd,  and  de- 
tachments of  cavalry  escorted  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  Court  who  went  to  meet 
the  procession. 

Presently  there  appeared,  opposite  the 
Abbey  of  Saint-Antoine,  a  band  of  horse- 
men dressed  in  red  and  yellow,  with 
furred  cloaks  and  caps,  and  carrying 
broad  curved  sabres  resembling  Turkish 
scimitars.  The  officers  rode  on  the  flanks 
of  the  squadron. 

Behind  this  first  troop  came  a  second, 
equipped  with  a  splendour  truly  Oriental. 
This  troop  preceded  the  Ambassadors, 
who,  four  in  number,  were  magnificent 
representatives  of  the  chivalry  of  that 
kingdom  of  which  less  perhaps  was  known 
in  the  sixteenth  century  than  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe. 

One  of  these  ambassadors  was  the 
Bishop  of  Cracow.  He  wore  a  costume 
half-ecclesiastical,  half-military,  resplend- 
ent with  gold  and  jewels.  His  white 
horse  with  its  long  flowing  mane  and  high 
action,  seemed  to  breathe  out  flames 
through  its  nostrils  ;  nobody  would  have 
miagined  that  for  the  last  month  the 
noble  animal  had  travelled  fifteen  leagues 
a  day  on  roads  which  the  bad  weather 
had  rendered  almost  impassable. 

Beside  the  Bishop  rode  the  Palatine 
Lasco,  a  powerful  nobleman  so  closely 
connected  with  the  crown  that  he 
possessed  both  the  wealth  and  haughti- 
ness of  a  King. 

Behind  the  two  chief  Ambassadors, 
who  were  accompanied  by  other  Palatines 
of  high  birth,  came  a  number  of  Polish 
nobles,  whose  steeds,  caparisoned  in  silk 
housings  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels, 
aroused  ardent  admiration  on  the  part  of 
the  populace.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
French  horsemen,  notwithstanding  the 
richness  of  their  apparel,  were  completely 
eclipsed  by  these  new  arrivals,  to  whom 
they  alluded  contemptuously  as  bar- 
barians. 

Until  the  eleventh  hour,  Catherine  had 
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entertained  the  hope  that  the  reception 
would  be  n«;ain  postponed  and  that  tlic* 
King's  decision  would  give  way  to  his 
weakness,  which  still  continued.  But 
when  tlio  day  had  come  and  she  saw 
Charles,  his  face  of  ghostly  paleness, 
assume  his  splendid  cloak  of  state,  she 
realised  that  she  must  bend,  outwardly 
at  least,  before  that  iron  will  of  his,  and 
she  began  to  think  that  perhaps  the  safest 
course  for  Henri  d'Anjou  was  to  go  into 
that  magnificent  exile  to  which  he  was 
condemned. 

Apart  from  the  few  words  which  he 
had  uttered  on  opening  his  eyes  just  when 
his  mother  was  leaving  his  closet,  Charles 
had  not  spoken  to  Catherine  since  the 
scene  which  had  brought  about  the  attack 
to  which  he  had  nearly  succumbed. 
Everyone  at  the  Louvre  knew  that  a 
terrible  altercation  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them,  although  they  were  ignorant 
of  what  had  caused  the  outbreak,  and  the 
boldest  quailed  in  the  presence  of  this 
coldness  and  this  silence,  as  birds  cower 
beneath  the  ominous  calm  which  precedes 
the  storm. 

All  preparations,  however,  had  been 
made  at  the  Louvre,  not,  it  is  true,  as 
though  for  a  festal  occasion,  but  as  if 
for  some  mournful  ceremony.  Everyone 
had  yielded  asuUen  and  passive  obedience. 
Catherine  was  known  to  have  almost 
trembled,  and  everybody  else  trembled 
accordingly. 

The  great  reception-hall  of  4:he  Palace 
had  been  prepared,  and  as  audiences  of 
this  natnre  were  generally  public,  the 
guards  and  sentries  had  received  orders 
to  allow  the  admission,  together  with  the 
ambassadors,  of  as  many  of  the  populace 
as  the  apartments  and  courtyards  could 
contain. 

As  for  Paris,  its  appearance  was  much 
the  same  as  that  great  city  always  presents 
under  similar  circumstances ;  eagerness 
and  curiosity,  that  is  to  say,  were  the  pre- 
dominant features.  Anyone,  however, 
who  had  closely  scrutinised  the  popula- 
tion of  the  capital  that  day,  would  have 
noticed,  amid  the  groups  of  ordinary 
gaping  citizens,  a  good  number  of  men 
enveloped  in  large  cloaks,  who  com- 
municated with  one  another  by  glances, 
or  by  gestures  of  the  hand,  if  at  a  distance, 
and  who  exchanged  a  few  hasty  and  sig- 
nificant words  whenever  they  met.  These 
men,  moreover,  seemed  greatly  interested 
in  the  procession,  followed   close  in   its 


rear,  and  appeared  to  take   their  orders 
from   a   venerable  old   man,  whose  dark 
and   piercing    eyes,   spite  of    his    white 
beard  and  grizzled  eyebrows,  denoted  a 
youthful  activity.     In  point  of  fact,  this 
old  man,  whether  by  his  own  exertions, 
or  aided  by  the  efforts  of  his  companions, 
succeeded    in    being   one   of  the  first  to 
slip  within  the  Louvre,  and,  thanks  to  the 
complacency  of  the  Commander   of  the 
Swiss,  a  worthy  Huguenot,  who,  spite  of 
his  recent  conversion,  was  but  little  of  a 
Catholic,  found  means  to  place  himself 
behind  the  Ambassadors,  immediately  op- 
posite Marguerite  and  Henri  de  Navarre. 
Henri,  who  had  been  warned  by  La 
Mole  that  De  Mouy  would,  under  some 
disguise  or  other,  be  present  at  the  audi- 
ence, threw  his  eyes  in  every  direction. 
At  last  his  gaze  met  that  of  the  old  man, 
and  remained  rivetted  upon  him ;  a  sign 
from  De  Mouy  settled  all  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  King.     For  De  Mouy  was  so 
successfully  disguised,  that  even   Henri 
had  hesitated  to  believe  that  this  old  man 
with  the  white  beard  could  be  identical 
with  that  intrepid  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, who,  five  or  six  days  previously,  had 
offered  such  a  heroic  resistance. 

A  word  uttered  by  Henri  in  Marguer- 
ite's ear  fixed  the  Queen's  glance  upon 
De  Mouy.  Presently  her  beautiful  eyes 
wandered  to  the  furthest  recesses  of  the 
hall,  vainly  searching  for  La  Mole ;  but 
La  Mole  was  not  there. 

The  speeches  commenced,  the  first 
being  that  addressed  to  King  Charles. 
Lasco,  in  the  name  of  the  Diet,  asked  his 
consent  to  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Poland 
being  made  to  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
France. 

Charles  signified  his  assent  in  short 
and  formal  terms,  presenting  to  the  Polish 
envoys,  his  brother,  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
whose  courage  he  highly  eulogised.  He 
spoke  in  French,  an  interpreter  translating 
his  reply  after  every  sentence.  And  each 
time  that  the  interpreter  was  speaking, 
Charles  might  have  been  seen  to  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  lips,  and  withdraw  it 
tinged  with  blood. 

When  the  King's  reply  was  ended, 
Lasco  turned  with  a  bow  towards  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  and  began  a  Latin  address, 
in  which  he  offered  him  the  throne  in  the 
name  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  Duke  replied  in  the  same  language, 
and,  in  a  voice  whose  emotion  he  strove 
vainly  to  conceal,  accepted  with  gratitude 
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Ehe  honour  which  had  been  bestowed 
ipon  him.  While  he  was  speaking, 
Charles  remained  standing,  with  his  lips 
compressed,  his  eyes  fastened  menacingly, 
ike  those  of  an  eagle,  upon  the  Duke. 

When  the  Duke  had  ended,  Lasco  took 
:he  crown  of  the  Jagellons,  which  was 
reposing  on  a  red  velvet  cushion,  and, 
While  two  Polish  noblemen  clothed  the 
Due  d'Anjou  in  the  regal  mantle,  placed 
t  in  the  hands  of  Charles. 

Charles  motioned  to  his  brother.  The 
Duke  came  and  knelt  before  him,  and 
Charles  with  his  own  hands  placed  the 
zrown  upon  his  head  ;  whereupon  the  two 
Monarchb  exchanged  a  kiss  more  full  of 
tiatred  than  had  ever  been  given  by  two 
brothers. 

I    immediately  a  herald  proclaimed  : 
'    **  Alexandre-Edouard-Henri  of  France, 
Due  d'Anjou,  has  just  been  crowned  King 
of  Poland.  LonglivetheKingof  Poland!" 

The  whole  assembly  shouted  with  one 
voice :  "Long  live  the  King  of  Poland  ! " 

Lasco  now  turned  to  Marguerite.  The 
speech  of  the  fair  Queen  had  been  kept 
until  the  last.  Now,  as  this  compliment 
had  been  accorded  her  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  her  remarkable  genius  to 
display  itself,  everyone  waited  eagerly  for 
the  reply,  which  would  be  m  Latin. 
We  have  seen  that  Marguerite  had  com- 
posed it  herself. 

The  discourse  of  Lasco  was  rather  a 
eulogy  than  an  address.  Sarmatian 
though  he  was,  he  had  yielded  to  the 
admiration  inspired  by  the  fair  Queen  of 
Navarre  in  all  who  met  her ;  and  borrow- 
ing his  language  from  Ovid,  but  his  style 
from  Ronsard,  he  said  that,  having  set 
out  from  Warsaw  amid  profound  dark- 
ness, he  and  his  companions  could  not 
jhave  found  their  way  unless,  like  the 
jMagi,  they  had  been  guided  by  two  stars 
I — stars  which  grew  in  brilliancy  as  they 
drew  nearer  France,  and  which  they  now 
recognised  to  have  been  none  other  than 
the  bright  eyes  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 
Then,  passing  from  the  Gospel  to  the 
Koran,  from  Syria  to  Arabia  Petraea, 
from  Bethlehem  to  Mecca,  he  ended  by 
saying  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  ardent  votaries 
of  the  Propliet,  who,  having  once  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gaze  upon  his  tomb,  put 
out  their  eyes,  deeming  that,  after  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  beautiful  sight, 
;nothing  on  earth  was  any  longer  worth 
|the  trouble  of  admiring. 


This  address  was  greeted  with  applause 
on  the  part  of  those  who  spoke  Latin, 
because  they  shared  the  orator's  senti- 
ments, and  on  the  part  of  those  who  did 
not  understand  Latin,  because  they 
wished  to  appear  to  understand  it. 

Marguerite  first  of  all  made  a  gracious 
reverence  to  the  gallant  Sarmatian  ;  then, 
while  replying  to  the  Ambassador,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  De  Mouy  and  began 
as  follows : 


"  Quod  nunc  hac  in  aula  insperati  adeitis 
exultaremus  ego  et  conjux,  nisi  tdeo  immmeret 
calamitas,  scilicet   non    solum    fratris    ted    etiam 

amici  orbitas."^ 


These  words  were  susceptible  of  two 
meanings,  and,  while  addressed  to  De 
Mouy,  were  equally  applicable  to  Henri 
d'Anjou.  The  latter,  accordingly,  bowed 
in  token  of  recognition. 

Charles  did  not  remember  having  read 
this  sentence  m  the  speech  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him  a  few  days  earlier  ; 
but  he  did  not  attach  great  importance  to 
Marguerite's  words,  knowing  her  address 
to  be  one  of  courtesy,  merely.  Besides, 
he  did  not  understand  Latin  at  all  well. 

Marguerite  continued : 

"  Adeo  doletnur  a  te  dividi  ut  tecum  proficisci 
maluissemus.  Sed  idem  fatum  quo  nunc  sine 
ulla  mora  Lutetia  cedere  juberis,  hac  in  urbe 
detinet.  Profciscere  ergo,  f rater ;  proficiscere, 
amice ;  proficiscere  sine  nobis ;  proficiscentem 
sequ\tntur  spes  et  desideria  nostra.'  \ 

It  may  easily  be  guessed  that  De  Mouy 
listened  with  profound  attention  to  these 
words,  which,  though  nominallyaddressed 
to  the  Ambassadors,  were  spoken  for  him 
alone.  Henri  had  already  turned  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  two  or  three  times 
in  a  negative  fashion,  to  make  the  young 
Huguenot  understand  that  D'Alen^on 
had  refused  ;  but  this  action,  which  might 
have  been  due  to  accident,  would  have 
seemed  insufficient  to  De  Mouy,  had  not 

•"  Your  unexpected  presence  at  this  Court 
would  delight  my  husband  and  myself,  did  it 
not  involve  a  great  misfortune,  namely,  the  loss 
not  only  of  a  brother,  but  likewise  of  a  friend." 

I"  We  are  distressed  at  being  parted  from  you, 
when  we  should  have  preferred  to  go  with  you. 
But  the  same  fate  which  bids  you  quit  Fari« 
without  delay,  keeps  us  prisoners  in  this  city. 
Go  then,  dear  brother  ;  go,  dear  friend  ;  i:o 
without  us.  Our  liopes  and  good  wishes 
accompany  you." 
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Marf;iierite*s  words  come  to  confirm  it. 
Well,  while  he  was  lucking  at  Mar- 
guerite, and  listening  with  eager  attention, 
his  dark  eyes,  gleaming  beneath  their 
grizzled  brows,  struck  Catherine,  who 
started  as  though  she  had  received  an 
electric  shock,  and  found  herself  unable 
to  turn  her  eyes  away  from  that  part  of 
the  hall. 

"That  is  a  strange  face!"  she  mur- 
mured, still  keeping  her  countenance 
composed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  ceremonial  etiquette — "  Who  is 
that  man  who  is  looking  so  earnestly  at 
Marguerite,  and  whom  she  and  Henri 
seem  to  look  at  with  equal  earnestness?" 

The  Queen  of  Navarre,  however,  con- 
tinued her  speech,  which,  after  the  intro- 
duction given  above,  went  on  to  reply  to 
the  compliments  of  the  Polish  envoy, 
while  Catherine  was  racking  her  brains 
to  discover  the  name  of  this  handsome 
old  man,  when  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, approaching  her  from  behind, 
handed  her  a  scented  satin  bag  containing 
a  paper  folded  in  four.  Opening  the 
bag,  she  drew  out  the  paper  and  read 
these  words: 

"  Maurevel,  by  the  help  of  a  cordial 
which  I  have  just  given  him,  has  at  last 
regained  some  strength,  and  has  succeeded 
in  writing  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
in  the  King  of  Navarre's  room.  The 
man  was  De  Mouy." 

"  De  Mouy !  "  thought  the  Queen  ; 
"  well,  I  had  a  presentiment'  of  it.  But 
this  old  man  .  .  .  Why !  cospetto 
.     .     .     this  old  man  is     .     .     ." 

Catherine  remained  with  staring  eyes 
and  gaping  mouth. 

Then,  bending  towards  the  Captain  of 
the  Guard,  who  was  standing  beside  her  : 

"  Look,  Monsieur  de  Nancy,'*  she  said 
to  him,  "  but  don't  appear  to  do  so  ;  look 
at  Count  Lasco,  the  man  who  is  speaking 
at  this  moment.  Behind  him  .  .  . 
yes,  there  ...  do  you  see  an  old 
man  with  a  white  beard,  in  a  black  velvet 
doublet?" 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Good ;  don't  lose  him  out  of  your 
sight." 

"  The  man  to  whom  the  King  of 
Navarre  is  making  signs  ? " 

*'  Exactly.  Station  yourself  with  ten 
men  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  and  when 
he  goes  out,  invite  him  from  the  King  to 
dinner.  If  he  follows  you,  conduct  him 
to  a  room  and  keep  him  a  prisoner.     If 


re 


he  resists,  seize  him  alive  or  dead.     Go,' 

Fortunately,  Henri,  who  was  not  pay. 
ing    great     atttention     to     Marguerite's  c 
speech, had  fastened  his  eyes  on  Catherine,  ' 
and  had  not  lost  a  single  expression  of 
her    features.     On    seeing    the    Queen. 
Mother's  glance  fixed  with  such  tenacity  l 
upon  De  Mouy,  he  became  uneasy,  and 
when  he  perceived  her  give  an  order  tc   , 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  he  understood  ,. 
all.  ^ 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  made  , 
the  signal  observed  by  M.  de  Nancy,  and 
which,  in  the  language  of  signs,  meant  tc  / 
say :   "  You   are   discovered,  make  youi 
escape  instantly  !  "  , 

De  Mouy  understood  the  gesture  ,i 
which  emphasised  so  well  the  portion  oj 
her  speech  which  Marguerite  had  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Not  waiting  to  be  tolc 
twice,  he  melted  into  the  crowd  anc 
disappeared. 

Henri,  however,  did  not  lose  his  un- 
easiness until  he  had  seen  M.  de  Nancj 
return  to  Catherine,  and  had  gatherec 
from  the  contraction  of  the  Queen- 
Mother's  brow  that  the  Captain  of  tht 
Guard  had  been  too  late  to  execute  hei 
order.  The  audience  was  over.  Mar 
guerite  was  still  exchanging  som( 
unofficial  remarks  with  Lasco. 

The  King  staggered  to  his  feet,  bowed 
and  went  out,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  ol 
Ambroise  Pare,  who  had  not  quitted  hinc 
since  the  beginning  of  his  illness. 

Catherine,  pale  with  anger,  and  Henri 
dumb  with  sorrow,  followed  him. 

As  for  the  Due  d'Alen9on,  he  hac 
completely  effaced  himself  during  th( 
ceremony,  and  the  King's  glance,  whicl 
had  remained  fixed  on  the  Due  d'Anjoi 
during  the  whole  time,  had  not  onc( 
been  directed  towards  him. 

The  new  King  of  Poland  felt  himsell 
lost.  Torn  from  his  mother  by  thes< 
barbarians  of  the  North,  he  resemblec 
Antaeus,  son  of  Earth,  whose  strengtl 
forsook  him  when  grasped  by  the  arm; 
of  Hercules.  Once  across  the  frontier 
the  Due  d'Anjou  regarded  himself  a: 
excluded  for  ever  from  the  throne  o 
France.  Instead,  therefore,  of  following 
the  King,  he  retired  to  his  mother's  room 

He  found  her  no  less  gloomy  and  pre 
occupied  than  himself,  for  she  was  think 
ing  of  that  keen  and  mocking  face,  o 
which  she  had  not  lost  sight  during  th< 
whole  ceremony,  of  that  Bearnais  fOi 
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rhom  Destiny  seemed  to  be  making 
x>m  by  sweeping  from  his  path  Kings, 
*rinces,  assassins,  foes,  and  obstacles  of 
very  kind. 

'  Seeing  her  beloved  son,  in  his  crown 
nd  royal  mantle,  looking  so  pale  and 
roe-begone,  holding  out  in  silent  entreaty 
lose  delicate  hands  which  he  had 
iherited  from  herself,  Catherine  rose 
nd  went  to  him. 

*'  Oh !  mother,"  cried  the  King  of 
'oland,  "  behold  me  condemned  to  die  in 
xile  !  •• 

"  My  son,"  said  Catherine,  "  have  you 
D  soon  forgotten  Rene's  prediction  ?  Be 
f  good  chetr,  you  will  not  remain  there 
»ng. 

"  Mother,  I  conjure  you,"  said  the  Due 
'Anjou,  '*  on  the  iirst  breath  of  suspicion 
lat  the  throne  of  France  may  be  vacant, 
ind  me  warning     .     .     ." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  my  son,"  said 
.atherine;  "  until  the  day  for  which  we 
re  both  waiting  arrives,  there  will  always 
e  in  my  stables  a  horse  ready  saddled, 
nd  in  my  ante-chamber  a  messenger 
reprued  to  start  for  Poland." 


CHAPTER    XIII 

ORESTES   AND    PYLADES 

IXriTH  the  departure  of  Henri 
W  d' Anjou,  you  would  have  said 
bat  peace  and  happiness  had  returned  to 
le  Louvre  to  sit  round  the  hearth  of  this 
imily  of  the  Atridae. 

Charles,  forgetting  his  melancholy, 
^covered  his  vigorous  health,  going  out 
unting  with  Henri,  and  conversing  with 
im  about  the  chase  on  the  days  when 
ley  could  not  hunt,  having  only  one 
lult  to  find  with  him,  namely,  that  he 
id  not  care  about  fowling,  and  saying 
bat  he  would  be  a  faultless  Prince  if 
nly  he  knew  how  to  train  falcons  and 
iercels  as  well  as  he  could  train  brach- 
>ounds  and  hunting  dogs. 

Catherine  had  begun  once  more  to 
)lay  the  part  of  the  kind  mother,  tender 
o  Charles  and  D'Alen9on,  caressing  to 
-lenri  and  Marguerite,  gracious  to 
Vladame  de  Nevers  and  Madame  de 
>auve;    nay,  under  the  pretext   that  it 


was  while  accomplishing  an  order  from 
her  that  he  had  been  wounded,  she  had 
extended  her  kindness  of  heart  so  far  as 
t/i  poy  two  visits  to  the  now  convalescent 
Maurevel  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Cerisaie. 

Marguerite  continued  her  love  making 
a  Vespagnole.  Each  evening  she  opened 
her  window  and  communicated  with  La 
Mole  by  signs  or  by  writing ;  and  in  each 
of  his  letters  the  young  man  reminded 
his  fair  Queen  that,  as  a  reward  for  his 
banishment,  she  had  promised  him  a 
meeting  in  the  Rue  Cloche-Percee. 

One  person  alone  had  become  lonely 
and  disconsolate  in  the  Louvre,  which 
was  now  once  more  so  tranquil  and 
peaceful. 

This  person  was  our  friend  the  Comte 
Hannibal  de  Coconnas. 

Certainly,  it  was  something  to  know 
that  La  Mole  was  alive;  it  was  much  to 
be  still  the  favoured  lover  of  Madame  de 
Nevers,  the  most  smiling  and  capricious 
of  women.  But  all  the  happiness  result- 
ing from  the  intimacy  allowed  him  by 
the  beautiful  Duchess,  all  the  satisfaction 
of  mind  given  by  Marguerite  to  Coconnas 
in  regard  to  the  fate  of  their  common 
friend,  were  not  so  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Piedmontese  as  one  hour  spent 
with  La  Mole  at  the  Belle-Etoile  before 
a  flagon  of  good  wine,  or  one  of  those 
dissolute  expeditions  to  those  haunts  of 
Paris  where  a  decent  gentleman  might 
get  his  purse,  his  doublet,  or  his  skin 
slashed. 

Madame  de  Nevers — to  the  shame  of 
humanity  be  it  confessed — bore  very  im- 
patiently this  rivalry  with  La  Mole.  Not 
that  she  disliked  the  Proven9al,  quite  the 
contrary ;  urged  by  that  irresistible  in- 
stinct which  inclines  every  woman 
involuntarily  to  play  the  coquette  with 
another  woman's  lover,  especially  if  that 
woman  be  her  friend,  she  had  not  spared 
La  Mole  the  glances  of  her  emerald  eyes, 
and  Coconnas  might  have  been  jealous 
of  the  hearty  hand-shakes  and  expendi- 
ture of  kindness  bestowed  by  the  Duchess 
on  his  friend,  during  those  moments  of 
caprice  when  the  star  of  the  Piedmontese 
seemed  to  wane  in  the  sky  of  his  fair 
mistress.  But  Coconnas,  who  would  have 
despatched  a  dozen  men  for  the  sake  of 
one  glance  from  his  lady,  was  so  little 
jealous  of  La  Mole  that  he  had  often 
whispered  in  his  ear,  in  consequence  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  Duchess,  certain 
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offers  which  had  inadothe  Proven9al  blush. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  was 
that  Henriette — whom  the  absence  of  La 
Mole  deprived  of  all  the  advantap^es 
wliich  the  society  of  Coconnas  afforded 
her,  namely,  his  inexhaustible  gaiety  and 
his  insatiable  likinf^'  for  pleasure — came 
one  day  to  find  Marguerite  in  order  to 
entreat  her  to  restore  to  her  this  necessary 
third  person,  in  whose  absence  Coconnas's 
ffow  of  spirits  was  evaporating  day  by  day. 

Marguerite,  ever  sympathetic,  and 
moreover  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  La 
Mole  and  the  longings  of  her  own  heart, 
gave  Henriette  an  appointment  for  the 
next  day  at  the  house  with  the  two  doors, 
in  order  to  have  a  thorough  discussion  of 
these  matters  in  a  conversation  which 
nobody  would  be  able  to  interrupt. 

Coconnas  received  with  a  very  bad 
grace  the  note  from  Henriette  summon- 
ing him  to  the  Rue  Tizon  at  half-past 
nine.  He  set  out  none  the  less  for  the 
place  of  meeting,  where  he  found 
Henriette  already  in  a  state  of  anger  at 
having  arrived  before  him. 

"  For  shame !  sir,"  said  she,  "  what 
bad  manners  to  keep — I  will  not  say  a 
Princess  —  but  a  woman  waiting  like 
this !  •' 

'*  Waiting,  forsooth  !  "  said  Coconnas, 
"  that  is  a  word  always  in  your  mouth  ;  I 
will  wager,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  are 
before  the  time." 

"  /  am,  yes." 

"  Bah  !  so  am  I ;  it  is  ten  o'clock  at  the 
most,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  Well !  my  note  said  half-past  nine." 

"  Yes,  and  I  left  the  Louvre  at  nine, 
for  I  am  on  duty  with  the  Due  d'Alen9on, 
lei  me  say  in  passing ;  so  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  you  within  an  hour." 

"  At  which  you  are  delighted  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  no,  for  he  is  a  master 
very  hard  to  please,  and  fanciful ;  and  if 
there  is  to  be  any  fault-finding,  I  prefer 
it  to  come  through  pretty  lips  like  yours 
rather  than  from  an  ugly  mouth  like  his." 

"  Come  !  "  said  the  Duchess,  "  that's  a 
little  oetter,  however !  .  .  .  You  were 
saying  that  you  left  the  Louvre  at  nine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  i'faith !  with  the  intention  of 
coming  here  straight,  but  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  Crenelle  I  noticed  a  man 
resembling  La  Mole." 

"  Of  course  I  La  Mole  again." 

"  Yes,  always,  with  or  without  per- 
mission." 

"  You  brute  I " 
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"Capital!"  said  Coconnas,  '*we  are 
going  to  begin  our  paying  of  compliments 
again." 

"  No,  but  finish  your  story." 

"  It  isn't  I  who  wanted  to  tell  it,  but 
you  who  asked  me  why  1  was  late." 

•'  Of  course ,  is  it  my  place  to  arrive 
first?" 

*'  Ah  !  but  you  haven't  to  be  searching 
for  anybody." 

♦*  You  are  tiresome,  my  friend ;  but  go 
on — At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  deGrenvelle 
you  met  a  man  resembling  La  Mole  .  .  . 
But  v;hat  is  that  on  your  doublet  ?  is  it 
blood  !  " 

*'  Eh !  why  that  is  another  one  who 
must  have  splashed  me  as  he  fell." 

"  You  have  been  fighting  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  For  your  La  Mole  ?  " 

"  For  whom  would  you  expect  me  to 
fight  ?  for  a  woman  ?  " 

«  Thanks ! " 

"  I  accordingly  pursued  this  man,  who 
had  the  impudence  to  borrow  my  friend's 
appearance.  I  caught  him  up  in  the  Rue 
Coquillifere,  stepped  in  front  of  him  and 
had  a  good  look  at  him  by  the  light  of  a 
shop-window.     It  was  not  La  Mole." 

"  Good !  there  was  an  end  of  that  affair." 

"  Yes,  but  he  got  into  trouble  over  it. 
*  Monsieur ' — said  I  to  him — *  you  are  a 
coxcomb  for  permitting  yourself  to  re- 
semble at  a  distance  my  friend  M.  de  La 
Mole,  who  is  an  accomplished  cavalier ; 
while  you,  on  a  closer  view,  are  seen  to  be 
nothing  but  a  vagabond.*  Upon  which, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  I  on. 
mine.  At  the  third  pass  he  had  the  bad  J 
manners  to  splash  me  as  he  fell." 

"  At  least  you  brought  him  aid  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  do  so  when  a  horse- 
man rode  by.  Ah  !  Duchess,  this  time  J 
was  certain  it  was  La  Mole.  Unfortu- 
nately the  horse  was  going  at  a  gallop 
I  began  to  pursue  the  horse,  and  the 
people  who  had  gathered  to  see  me  fighi 
began  to  pursue  me.  Well,  as  I  might - 
have  been  taken  for  a  thief,  followed  as  I  I 
was  by  all  this  mob  yelping  on  my  tracks 
I  was  obliged  to  turn  round  to  drive  therr 
off,  which  delayed  me  for  a  short  space 
Meanwhile  the  rider  had  disappeared 
I  continued  my  chase,  I  asked  questions 
I  mentioned  the  colour  of  the  horse,  bu 
all  to  no  purpose ;  nobody  had  noticec 
him.  At  last,  I  reluctantly  came  on  here.' 

"  Reluctantly  !  "  said  the  Duchess 
**  you  are  very  polite  !  " 
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*'  Listen,  dear  friend,"  said  Coconnas, 
carelessly  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
'  you  mean  to  persecute  me  still  with 
ep^ard  to  this  poor  La  Mole ;  well  I  you 
.vill  make  a  mistake ;  for  friendship, 
nark  you  ...  (I  wish  I  had  my  poor 
riend's  brains  and  knowledge,  I  should 
ind  some  illustration  with  which  to 
mpress  my  thought  upon  you)  friendship, 
Tiark  you,  is  a  star,  while  love  .  .  .  love 

.  .  stop,  I  have  it  .  .  love  is  only  a 
:andle.  You  will  tell  me  there  are  several 
cinds  .  .  ." 

"  Of  love  ?  " 

"  No  !  of  candles,  and  that  some  of 
hem  are  preferable  to  others :  the  pink, 
or  instance  ...  go  for  the  pink  ...  is 
he  best ;  but,  pink  though  it  be,  the  candle 
)urns  out,  while  the  star  shines  for  ever. 
Vo  that  you  will  reply  that  when  the 
andle  is  used  up,  you  can  put  another  in 
he  candlestick." 

'*  Monsieur  de  Coconnas,  ycu  are  a 
oxcomb." 

"  La ! " 

"  Monsieur  de  Coconnas,  you  are  a 
aucy  fellow." 

"  La  !  la  !  '* 

"  Monsieur  de  Coconnas,  you  are  a 
logue." 

*'  Madame,  I  warn  you  that  you  will 
nake  me  regret  La  Mole  three  times  as 
[luch  as  before." 

*•  You  love  me  no  longer." 

*'  On  the  contrary,  Duchess,  you  know 
lOthing  about  it ;  I  worship  you.  But  I 
an  love  you  and  worship  you,  and  yet  in 
[ly  idle  moments  sing  the  praises  of  my 
riend." 

"Then  you  call  those  idle  moments 
^hich  you  spend  in  my  company  ?  " 

'♦  What  would  you  !  that  poor  La  Mole, 
.e  is  ever  present  to  my  thoughts." 

"You  prefer  him  to  me;  it  is  monstrous! 

ook  here,  Hannibal,  I  hate  you.  Have 
he  courage  to  be  frank,  and  tell  me  that 
ou  prefer  him  to  me.  Hannibal,  I  warn 
ou  that  if  you  prefer  anyone  in  the 
/orld  to  me  .  .  ." 

"  Henriette,  loveliest  of  Duchesses ! 
or  your  own  peace  of  mind,  I  advise  you 
lOt  to  put  indiscreet  questions.  I  love 
ou  more  than  all  women,  but  I  love  La 
dole  better  than  all  men." 

"Well  answered,"  said  a  strange  voice 
11  of  a  sudden. 

And  a  damask  curtain  lifted  from 
)efore  a  larg*'  panel,  which,  sliding  in  the 
hickness   of    the   wall,   opened   a  com- 


munication between  the  two  rooms,  ex- 
posed to  view  La  Mole  enframed  within 
this  doorway,  like  some  fine  portrait  by 
Titian  in  its  gilded  frame. 

"  La  Mole  !  "  cried  Coconnas,  without 
noticing  Marguerite,  or  giving  himself 
time  to  thank  her  for  the  surprise  which 
she  had  contrived  for  him  ;  "  La  Mole, 
my  friend,  my  dear  La  Mole  I  " 

And  he  rushed  into  his  arms,  upsetting 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  the  table  which  stood  in  his  way. 

La  Mole  warmly  returned  the  embrace ; 
but  even  as  he  did  so,  he  observed  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Nevers  : 

"  Forgive  me,  Madame,  if  the  mention 
of  my  name  between  you  has  at  all  dis- 
turbed your  friendly  relations :  as- 
suredly " — he  added,  glancing  with  un- 
speakable tenderness  at  Marguerite — "  it 
has  not  been  my  fault  that  1  have  not 
seen  you  sooner." 

"  You  see,  Henriette,  that  I  have  kept 
my  word,"  said  Marguerite:  "  here  he  is." 

"  Is  it  to  the  entreaties  of  Madame  la 
Duchesse  alone  that  I  owe  this  happiness, 
then  ?  "  asked  La  Mole. 

"  To  her  entreaties  alone,"  answered 
Marguerite. 

Then,  turning  to  La  Mole  : 

"  La  Mole,"  she  continued,  "  I  allow 
you  to  disbelieve  every  word  1  say." 

Meanwhile  Coconnas,  who  had  pressed 
his  friend  to  his  heart  a  dozen  times,  had 
walked  round  him  a  score  of  times,  and 
held  a  candlestick  to  his  face  in  order  to 
have  a  better  look  at  him,  went  and 
knelt  down  before  Marguerite,  and  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  robe. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  fortunate,"  said  the 
Duchesse  de  Nevers,  "now,  perhaps, you 
will  find  me  endurable." 

"  'Sdeath  !  "  cried  Coconnas,  "  I  shall 
find  you  adorable  as  ever;  only,  I  can 
now  tell  you  with  a  better  heart — and  1 
should  like  to  have  here  some  thirty 
Poles,  Sarmatians,  and  other  barbarians 
of  the  North,  to  make  them  confess  the 
same  thing — that  you  are  the  queen  of 
beautiful  women." 

"  Here  !  gently,  gently,  Coconnas,"  said 
La  Mole,  "and  what  of  Madame  Mar- 
guerite, then !  " 

"  Oh  !  1  won't  unsay  it,"  cried 
Coconnas,  in  the  droll  tone  peculiar  to 
himself,  **  Madame  Henriette  is  the 
Queen  of  Belles,  and  Madame  Mar- 
guerite the  Belle  of  Queens." 

But,  say  or   do   what    he  might,    the 
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Piedmontese,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
joy  of  having  recovered  his  dear  La 
Mole,  had  no  eyes  except  for  him. 

"  Come,  come,  fair  Queen,"  said 
Madame  de  Nevers,  *'  let  us  leave  these 
friends  to  have  an  hour's  chat  together ; 
they  have  a  thousand  things  to  say 
which  would  interfere  with  our  conversa- 
tion. It  is  hard  upon  us,  but,  I  warn 
you,  it  is  the  only  remedy  which  can 
restore  M.  Hannibal  completely  to  health. 
Do  this  for  me,  then,  my  Queen,  since  I 
am  foolish  enough  to  love  that  ugly  head, 
as  his  friend  La  Mole  says." 

Marguerite  whispered  some  words  to 
La  Mole,  who,  desirous  as  he  had  been  to 
see  his  friend  again,  could  have  wished 
that  the  latter's  affection  were  somewhat 
less  exacting.  .  .  ,  Meanwhile,  Coconnas 
was  endeavouring,  by  dint  of  protesta- 
tion, to  bring  back  a  kind  smile  and  a 
tender  word  to  the  lips  of  Henriette  ;  a 
result  at  which  he  arrived  without  much 
difficulty. 

The  two  ladies  then  passed  into  the 
room  at  the  side,  where  supper  awaited 
them. 

The  two  friends  remained  alone. 

The  first  details  which  Coconnas 
asked  his  friend  were,  as  you  may  suppose, 
those  of  the  fatal  evening  that  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  As  La  Mole  proceeded 
with  his  narrative,  the  Piedmontese,  who, 
as  we  know,  was  not  given  to  emotion  in 
regard  to  such  affairs,  shuddered  through 
all  his  limbs. 

"  And  why,"  he  asked  him,  **  instead  of 
rushing  into  the  country  as  you  did,  and 
causing  me  all  this  anxiety,  why  didn't 
you  take  refuge  with  our  master  ?  The 
Duke,  who  had  protected  you,  would 
have  concealed  you.  I  should  have  lived 
near  you,  and  my  sorrow,  although 
feigned,  would  none  the  less  have  de- 
ceived the  simpletons  at  Court." 

"  Our  master  I  "  said  La  Mole,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  the  Due  d'Alen9on  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  after  what  he  told  me,  I  am 
bound  to  believe  that  it  is  to  him  you 
owe  your  life." 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  the  King  of  Navarre/' 
replied  La  Mole. 

"  Oho !  "  said  Coconnas,  **  are  you  sure 
of  that?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever." 

**  Oh  !  the  good,  the  excellent  King  ! 
But  the  Due  d'Alenjon,  what  was  be 
doing  in  all  this  ?  " 

**  He  held  the  cord  to  strangle  me  with." 


*'  'Sdeath,"  cried  Coconnas,  "  are  yoo 
sure  of  what  you  say.  La  Mole?  What' 
that  pale  Prince,  that  pitiful  cur,  strangle 
my  friend  !  Ah  I  'sdeath  I  to-morrow  I 
will  ttjll  him  what  I  think  of  his  conduct/ 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

•*  True,  he  would  make  another  at 
tempt  .  .  .  But  no  matter,  the  affai 
shall  not  end  there." 

*'  Come,  come,  Coconnas,  calm  your 
self  and  try  not  to  forget  that  it  has  jus 
struck  half-past  eleven,  and  that  you  ax 
on  duty  to-night," 

"  Much  I  care  about  my  duty  !  Ab 
let  him  reckon  upon  it !  My  duty!  ] 
serve  a  man  who  held  the  cord  .  .  .  Yo 
are  joking  .  .  .  No  I  .  .  .  Providenc 
has  arranged  it ;  it  is  decreed  that  I  w£ 
to  find  you  in  order  not  to  leave  yo 
again.     I  shall  remain  here." 

"  But,  unhappy  man,  reflect ;  you  ai 
not  drunk." 

"  Luckily  ;  for  if  I  were  I  should  g 
and  set  fire  to  the  Louvre." 

"  Come,  Hannibal,  be  reasonable,  ar 
go  back.     Service  is  a  sacred  thing." 

"  Will  you  go  back  with  me  ?  ** 

"  Impossible." 

"  Are  they  still  thinking  of  killing  you'  ^ 

"  I  don't  believe  so.  I  am  of  t( 
little  importance  for  them  to  have  i 
ranged  a  formal  plot  against  me.  In 
moment  of  caprice  they  wanted  to  k 
me,  that  is  all ;  the  Princes  were 
merry  mood  that  evening." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  then  ?  " 

"  I,  nothing  ;  merely  roaming  about. 

"  Well,  I  will  roam  like  you ;  it  is 
delightful  mode  of  life.  Then,  if  y 
should  be  attacked,  there  will  be  two 
us,  and  they  will  have  their  work  cut  c 
for  them.  Let  your  insect  of  a  Duftffi 
come !  I  will  flatten  him  against  t 
wall  like  a  butterfly." 

"  But  ask  him  for  a  holiday,  at  leas 

"  Yes,  a  holiday  without  any  limit." 

"  Give  him  notice  that  you  are  leavi 
him,  in  that  case." 

"  Yes,  that  is  only  fair  ;    I  consent, 
will  write  to  him.'* 

"  That  is  rather 
Coconnas,  to  write  to 
Blood." 

"  Of  the  blood  !  yes, 
friend.       You     don't 
Coconnas,    rolling    his 
fashion,  "  that  I  am  going  to  bother  ab 
matters  of  etiquette." 

♦*  As  a  matter  of  fact/*  said  La  Mol< 
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fmself,  "  in  n  few  cT^ys  Ihrre  will  be  no 
ced  of  the  Prince,  or  of  anybody  else; 
or  if  he  is  willing  to  come  with  us,  we 
ball  take  him." 

Coconnas  accordingly  took  his  pen 
nthout  any  further  opposition  on  the 
art  of  his  friend,  and  produced  with 
reat  fluency  the  tollowing  eloquent 
omposition : — 

"  MONSEIGNEUR,-- 

"Your  Highness  is  too  well  ac- 
uainted  with  the  classical  authors  to  be 
^norant  of  the  pathetic  story  of  Orestes 
nd  Pylades,  two  heroes  famous  for  their 
nisfortunes   and  friendship.     My  friend 

a  Mole  is  no  less  unfortunate  than 
)restes,  and  I  am  no  less  aflectionate 
lan  Pylades.  La  Mole  has  important 
usiness  on  hand  at  the  present  moment 
v'hich  claims  my  help,  and  therefore  it  is 
mpossible  for  me  to  leave  him.  Conse- 
uently,  with  the  permission  of  your 
iighness,  1  am  taking  a  short  leave  of 
ibsence,  being  determined  to  attach  my- 
elf  to  his  fortunes,  wherever  they  may 
sad  me  ;  your  Highness  will  understand 
low  imperative  is  the  necessity  which 
irags  me  from  your  service,  and  for  this 
eason  1  do  not  despair  of  obtaining  your 
orgiveness,  and  venture  to  continue  to 
tyle  myself,  Monseigneur, 
'Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"Hannibal,  Comte  de  Coconnas, 
'The inseparable  friend  of  M.  de  La  Mole." 

Having  completed  this  masterpiece, 
Zoconnas  read  it  in  a  loud  voice  to  La 
viole,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? " 
.sked  Coconnas,  not  observing  this  move- 
nent,  or  pretending  not  to  do  so. 

"  I  think,"  replied  La  Mole,  '*  that  M. 
I'Alon^on  will  laugh  at  us." 

"  At  us  ?  " 

"  At  both  of  us." 
■  •*  Even  that  is  better,  it  seems  to  me, 
han  strangling  each  of  us  separately." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  La  Mole,  laughing,  "  the 
me  thing  will  perhaps  not  prevent  the 
»ther." 

"  Well !  so  much  the  worse  !  Come 
vhat  may,  I  shall  send  the  letter  to- 
norrow  morning.  Where  are  we  going 
o  sleep  when  we  lenve  this  ?  " 

"With  Master  La  Huri^re.  In  that 
ittle  room,  you  know,  where  you  tried  to 
;tab  me,  before  we  were  Orestes  and 
Pylades." 


"  Very  well,  I  v,'ill  get  mine  hobt  to 
deliver  my  letter  at  the  I^ouvre." 

At  this  moment  the  panel  slid  back. 

•'  Well !  where  are  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades ?  "  asked  both  the  ladies,  simul- 
taneously. 

"  'Sdeath  !  Madame,"  answered  Cocon- 
nas, ••  Orestes  and  Pylades  are  dying  of 
hunger  and  love." 

La  Huri^re  did,  in  point  of  fact,  at  nine 
o'clock  next  morning,  convey  Haimibal's 
respectful  missive  to  the  Louvre, 


CHAPTER    XIV 

ORTHON 

HENRI,  even  after  the  Due  d'Alen-' 
9on's  refusal,  which  opened  up  the 
whole  question  again  from  the  very 
beginning,  had  become,  if  possible,  even 
more  friendly  with  the  Prince  than  before. 

Catherine  concluded  from  this  intimacy 
that  the  two  Princes  were  not  only  on  good 
terms,  but  were  still  plotting  together. 
She  questioned  Marguerite  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  Marguerite  was  her  mother's 
own  daughter,  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
whose  chief  talent  lay  in  evading  dan- 
gerous explanations,  fenced  with  her 
mother's  questions  so  successfully  that, 
after  replying  to  them  all,  she  left  her 
more  puzzled  than  before. 

The  Florentine  had,  therefore,  nothing 
to  guide  her  but  that  instinct  of  intrigue 
which  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Tuscany,  at  that  time  the  most  intriguing 
of  the  smaller  States,  together  with  that 
sentiment  of  violence  which  she  had 
imbibed  at  the  Court  of  France,  at  that 
time  the  most  disunited  of  Courts  in 
interests  and  opinions. 

She  realised  from  the  first  that  the 
B6arnais  derived  a  considerable  part  of 
his  influence  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Due  d'Alen^on,  and  determined  to  detach 
him  from  it. 

From  the  day  that  she  conceived  this 
determination,  she  began  to  enmesh  her 
son  with  all  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
fisher,  who,  when  he  has  let  the  nets  sink 
at  some  distance  from  the  fish,  draws 
them  nearer  imperceptibly,  uniil  the  prey 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
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The  Due  Franfois  perceived  this  in- 
crease of  aflVilion,  and  on  his  side  made 
advances  towards  his  mother.  As  for 
Henri,  he  pretended  to  observe  nothing, 
and  watched  his  ally  more  closely  than 
he  had  done  before. 

Each  of  them  was  waiting  for  an  event. 

Well,  while  each  was  in  expectation  of 
this  event,  certain  for  some  of  them, 
probable  for  others,  one  morning,  after  a 
red  sunrise  accompanied  by  a  warm  mist 
that  gave  promise  of  a  fine  day,  a  pale- 
faced  man,  leaning  on  a  stick,  and 
walking  with  difficulty,  came  out  of  a 
small  house  situated  behind  the  Arsenal, 
and  took  his  way  along  the  Rue  Petit-M  use. 

When  he  came  near  the  Porte  Saint- 
Antoine,  after  going  along  the  walk  which 
wound  like  a  marshy  meadow  round  the 
moat  of  the  Bastille,  he  passed  the  great 
rampart  on  his  left  and  entered  the  Garden 
of  the  Arbalists,  the  keeper  of  which 
welcomed  him  with  respectful  salutations. 

There  was  no  one  in  this  garden,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  belonged  to  a  private 
Club,  that  of  the  Arbalists,  or  Cross-bow 
men.  But,  had  any  persons  been  walking 
there,  they  would  have  found  the  pale- 
faced  man  worthy  of  all  their  attention, 
for  his  long  moustaches  and  his  walk, 
which  still  preserved  its  military  char- 
acter, albeit  rendered  slow  through  illness, 
clearly  denoted  that  here  was  some  re- 
cently wounded  officer  who  was  testing 
his  strength  by  moderate  exercise,  and 
recruiting  his  vigour  in  the  sunshine. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  when  the 
cloak  in  which,  spite  of  the  increasing 
warmth  of  the  day,  this  apparently  in- 
offensive man  was  wrapped,  fell  open,  it 
exposed  to  view  two  long  pistols  sus- 
pended by  silver  clasps  from  his  belt, 
which  contained,  in  addition,  a  large 
dagger,  and  supported  a  sword  of  such 
colossal  size  that  it  seemed  quite  im- 
possible for  him  to  draw  it.  This  formid- 
able weapon  completing  his  armoury, 
banged  with  its  scabbard  against  his  ema- 
ciated and  trembling  legs.  By  way  of  in- 
crease to  all  these  precautions  the  walker, 
solitary  though  he  was,  cast  a  scrutinising 
glance  around  him  at  every  step  he  took,  as 
though  to  question  each  winding  of  the 
path,  each  bush  and  each  ditch. 

In  such  guise  did  our  friend  enter  the 
garden  and  slowly  make  for  a  little 
arbour  looking  on  to  the  ramparts,  from 
which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  double 
boundary,  consisting  of  a  thick  hedge  and 


a  narrow  ditch.  Arrived  there,  he  stretched 
himself  on  a  turf  seat  within  reach  of  a 
table  upon  which  the  keeper,  who  com- 
bined with  his  other  duties  that  of  pur- 
veyor of  refreshments,  presently  placed  a 
cup  containing  some  sort  of  cordial  drink. 
The  invalid  had  sat  there  for  about  ten 
minutes,  occasionally  raising  the  earthen- 
ware vessel  to  his  lips  and  sipping  its 
contents,  when  suddenly  his  face,  spite  of 
the  interesting  paleness  which  marked  it, 
assumed  a  terrible  expression.  He  had 
just  seen,  coming  from  theCroix-Faubin, 
along  a  path  which  to-day  is  called  the 
Rue  de  Naples,  a  horseman  wrapped  in 
a  large  cloak,  who  stopped  close  to  the 
bastion  and  waited. 

He  had  been  there  about  five  minutes, 
and  the  pale-faced  man,  whom  the  reader 
has  perhaps  already  recognised  as 
Maurevel,  had  scarcely  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  emotion  excited  by  his 
presence,  when  a  young  man,  in  a  close- 
fitting  jacket  like  a  page's,  arrived  by  the 
road  since  called  the  Rue  des  Fosses- 
Saint-Nicolas,  and  joined  the  cavalier. 

Concealed  within  his  leafy  arbour, 
Maurevel  could  see  all  that  passed,  and 
could  even  hear  without  difficulty,  and 
when  you  are  told  that  the  cavalier  was 
De  Mouy,  and  that  the  young  man  in  the 
close-fitting  jacket  was  Orthon,  you  may 
judge  if  his  eyes  and  ears  were  not  busy. 
Both  of  them  looked  round  them  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  Maurevel  held  his 
breath.  Orthon  being  the  youngest,  and 
therefore  the  most  confident,  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence. 

"  You  can  speak  out,  sir,  nobody  can 
either  see  or  hear  us." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  De  Mouy.  "You 
will  go  to  Madame  de  Sauve  and  give  this 
note  into  her  own  hands  if  she  is  at  home; 
if  she  is  out,  you  will  put  it  behind  the 
mirror  where  the  King  used  to  put  his ; 
then  you  will  wait  in  the  Louvre.  If  a 
reply  is  given  to  you,  you  will  bring  it  to 
the  place  you  know  of;  if  you  get  no 
reply,  you  will  come  for  me  this  evening 
with  a  musketoon  to  the  place  which  I 
have  appointed  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Orthon ;  **  1  under- 
stand." 

"  Now  I  must  leave  you ;  I  have  busi- 
ness that  will  occupy  me  all  day.  You 
needn't  hurry,  it  is  unnecessary;  you 
don't  require  to  reach  the  Louvre  before 
he  is  there,  and  I  believe  he  is  taking  a 
lesson  in  fowling  this  morning.  Go,  then, 
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nnd  act  boldly.  You  have  recovered,  and 
".ou  are  going  to  thank  Madame  de  Sauve 
)r  all  the  kindness  she  has  shown  you  dur- 
ing your  convalescence.   Go,  my  lad,  go." 

Maurevel  listened  to  all  this,  his  eyes 
laring,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  and  his 
hiow  streaming  with  perspiration.  His 
lirst  impulse  had  been  to  draw  a  pistol 
from  his  belt  and  take  aim  at  De  Mouy ; 
hut  a  movement,  which  had  thrown  the 
kilter's  cloak  partly  open,  had  disclosed 
beneath  this  cloak  a  stout  and  solid 
cuirass.  Most  likely,  then,  tlie  bullet 
would  be  flattened  against  this  cuirass,  or 
else  would  strike  some  part  of  the  body 
where  the  wound  would  not  be  mortal. 
Desides,  he  reflected  that  De  Mouy, 
vigorous  and  well-armed,  would  have  the 
best  of  the  bargain  with  himself,  wounded 
as  he  was,  and  with  a  sigh  he  replaced  the 
pistol  which  he  had  already  pointed  at 
the  Huguenot. 

"  What  a  misfortune,"  he  muttered, 
•*  not  to  be  able  to  polish  him  off  here 
with  no  other  witness  save  that  young 
rascal,  for  whom  my  second  shot  would 
serve  so  nicely  !  " 

But  at  this  moment  Maurevel  reflected 
that  the  note  given  to  Orthon,  to  be 
carried  to  Madame  de  Sauve,  might 
possibly  be  of  more  importance  than  even 
the  Huguenot's  life. 

"Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  you  escape  me  once 
again  this  morning  ;  be  it  so.  Go  off  safe 
and  sound ;  but  my  turn  will  come  to- 
morrow, even  if  I  have  to  follow  you  to 
hell,  whence  you  have  come  to  destroy  me 
unless  I  destroy  you." 

At  this  moment  De  Mouy  drew  his 
cloak  over  his  face  and  disappeared 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Temple:  Orthon  went  back  by  the 
moats,  which  led  him  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

Thereupon  Maurevel,  getting  up  with 
more  vigour  and  activity  than  he  ventured 
to  hope  for,  relumed  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Cerisaie,  entered  his  house,  ordered  a 
horse  to  be  saddled,  and,  feeble  as  he 
was,  and  at  the  risk  of  re-opening  his 
wounds,  galloped  along  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine,  reached  the  Quays,  and  dashed 
into  the  Louvre. 

Five  minutes  after  he  had  disappeared 
through  the  wicket,  Catherine  knew  all 
that  had  taken  place,  and  Maurevel 
received  the  thousand  gold  crowns  which 
had  been  proniistd  him  for  the  arrest  of 
the  King  of  Navarre. 


«*  Oh  !  "  said  Catheiine,  then,  "  either  1 
am  greatly  mistaken,  or  this  De  Mouy  is 
the  dark  spot  which  Rene  discovered  in 
the  horoscope  of  that  cursed  Bearnais." 

Orthon  Ciitered  the  Louvre  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  Maurevel,  showed  him- 
self boldly,  as  De  Mouy  had  advised  him 
to  do,  and  reached  the  apartments  of 
Madame  de  Sauve  after  speaking  to 
several  of  the  inmates  of  the  Palace  on 
his  v/ay. 

He  found  no  one  within  but  Dariole, 
Catherine  having  just  sent  for  Madame 
de  Sauve  to  copy  some  important  letters, 
and  she  had  only  been  with  the  yueen 
for  about  five  minutes. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  wait,"  said  Orthon. 

And  proliting  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
apartments,  the  young  man  went  into 
Madame  de  Sauve's  bedchamber,  and 
after  satisfying  himself  that  he  was  alone, 
placed  the  note  behind  the  mirror. 

Just  as  he  was  withdrawing  his  hand, 
Catherine  entered. 

*'  What  are  you  about  there  ?  "  asked 
Catherine  ;  **  are  you  looking  for  Madame 
de  Sauve  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Madame ;  I  have  not  seen  her 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  afraid  of  being 
thought  ungrateful  for  being  so  slow  in 
coming  to  thank  her." 

"  You  love  this  dear  Charlotte  very 
much,  then  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Madame." 

**  And  you  are  faithful,  so  I  am  told  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  will  think  that  quite 
natural  when  1  tell  you  that  Madame  de 
Sauve  bestowed  attention  on  me  which 
I  did  not  deserve,  being  merely  a 
servitor." 

"  And  on  what  occasion  was  it  that  she 
attended  to  you  ?  "  asked  Catherine,  pre- 
tending to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  lad. 

"  When  I  was  wounded,  Madame." 

"  Ah !  poor  lad  !  "  said  Catherine, 
♦'  you  were  wounded  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  Madame." 

"  When  was  that  ?  " 

"  The  evening  when  they  came  to 
arrest  the  King  of  Navarre.  I  was  so 
frightened  when  I  saw  the  soldiers,  that 
I  shouted  out  and  called  for  help ;  one  of 
them  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  head  and  I 
fell  stunned." 

•*  Poor  lad !  and  you  are  quite  well 
again  ?  " 

'♦  Yes,  Madame." 

"  So  that  you  are  looking  for  the  King 
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of  Navarre  in  nrdrr  to  nnter  his  service 
apain  ? " 

"  No,  Madame.  When  the  Kinj;  of 
Navarre  heard  that  1  had  dared  to  resist 
your  Majesty's  orders,  lie  drove  me  away 
without  mercy." 

"  Keally  !  "  said  Catherine,  in  a  tone 
full  of  interest.  "  Well,  1  will  take  charj^e 
of  this  matter.  But  if  you  are  waiting 
for  Madame  de  Sauve,  you  will  wait  in 
vain ;  she  is  busy  down  below  in  my 
room" 

And  Catherine,  thinking  that  perhaps 
Orthon  had  not  had  time  to  hide  the  note 
behind  the  looking-glass,  went  into 
Madame  de  Sauve's  closet,  to  give  Orthon 
an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  errand. 

Just  at  this  moment,  and  as  Orthon, 
who  felt  uneasy  at  the  Queen-Mother's 
unexpected"  arrival,  was  asking  himself 
whether  her  presence  did  not  betoken 
some  plot  against  his  master,  he  heard 
three  gentle  taps  on  the  ceiling ;  this  was 
the  pre-arranged  signal  which  he  himself 
used  to  give  his  master  in  case  of  danger, 
when  the  King  was  with  Madame  de 
Sauve,  and  he,  Orthon,  was  keeping 
guard. 

These  three  taps  made  him  start ;  some 
mysterious  revelation  seemed  to  enlighten 
him,  and  he  thought  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  warning  was  intended  for  him- 
self ;  he,  therefore,  ran  to  the  looking- 
glass  ,and  abstracted  the  note  which  he 
had  already  placed  there. 

Catherine  followed  all  the  lad's  move- 
ments through  an  opening  in  the  curtains; 
she  saw  him  rush  to  the  glass,  but  she 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  to  hide  the 
note  or  to  remove  it. 

"  Well !  "  murmured  the  Florentine, 
impatiently,  "  why  doesn't  he  go  now?  " 

And  she  immediately  went  into  the 
bedroom  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

"Still  here,  my  lad  ?  "  said  she.  "  Why, 
what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Didn't  I  tell 
you  that  1  would  undertake  to  look  after 
your  fortunes  ?  When  I  say  a  thing,  do 
you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  Madame  !  "  answered 
Orthon. 

And  the  lad,  approaching  the  Queen, 
knelt  down,  kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe, 
and  went  out  hastily. 

As  he  went  out  he  saw  in  the  ante- 
chamber the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  who 
was  waiting  for  Catherine.  The  sight 
did  not  tend  to  remove  his  suspicions, 
rather  it  redoubled  them. 


Catherine,  on  her  side,  no  sooner  saw 
the  curtain  fall  behind  Ortlion,  than  she 
went  (juickly  to  the  glass.  But  in  vain 
did  she  thrust  her  impatient  hand  behind 
it ;  no  note  did  she  find. 

And  yet  she  was  certain  she  had  seen 
Orthon  go  to  the  glass.  It  must  have 
been,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it, 
and  not  of  placing  it  there.  Fate  was 
giving  her  enemies  a  power  equal  to  her 
own.  A  mere  lad  became  a  man  the 
moment  he  began  to  struggle  with  her. 

She  looked,  foraged  about, — nothing  ! 

"  Oh  !  unfortunate  boy  !  "  she  cried. 
"  I  intended  no  harm  to  him,  and  lo  !  by 
removing  the  note  he  goes  to  meet  his 
fate.  Here,  Monsieur  de  Nancey,  here  !  " 

M.  de  Nancey  ran  in 

"  Here  I  am,  Madame.  What  does 
your  Majesty  wish  ?  " 

"You  have  been  in  the  ante-chamber  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  You  saw  a  lad  go  out  ?  " 

"  This  very  moment."        ^> 

"  He  can't  have  gone  far  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  half-way  down  the  stairs." 

"  Call  him  back." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Orthon.  If  he  refuses  to  come  back, 
bring  him  by  force.  Don't  frighten  him, 
however,  if  he  makes  no  resistance.  I 
must  speak  to  him  at  once." 

The  Captain  of  the  Guard  hurried  off 
on  his  errand. 

As  he  had  foreseen,  Orthon  was 
scarcely  half-way  down  the  stairs,  for  he 
was  going  down  slowly  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  the  King  of  Navarre  or  Madame 
de  Sauve,  either  on  the  staircase  or  in 
one  of  the  corridors.  He  heard  himself 
called,  and  gave  a  start.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  run  ;  but  with  a  power  of  reflec- 
tion beyond  his  years,  he  realised  that  if 
he  tried  to  escape,  all  was  lost.  Accord- 
ingly, he  stopped. 

"  Who  calls  me  ?  " 

"I,  M.  de  Nancey,**  answered  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  hurrying  down  the 
steps. 

*'  But  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,"  said 
Orthon. 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen-Mother 
wants  you,"  said  M.  de  Nancy,  as  he 
came  up  to  him. 

The  lad  wiped  away  the  perspiration 
trickhng  down  his  brow,  and  remounted 
the  stairs. 

The  Captain  followed  behind  him. 

Catherine's  first  intention  was  to  arrest 
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the  youth,  search  him,  and  seize  the  note 
of  which  she  knew  he  was  the  bearer ; 
consequently,  her  idea  was  to  charge  him 
with  theft,  and  she  had  already  detached 
from  her  dress  a  diamond  clasp,  with  the 
object  of  accusing  him  of  stealing  it ; 
but  she  reflected  that  there  was  danger  in 
this  plan,  since  it  would  arouse  the  sus- 
picions of  the  youth.  The  latter  would 
warn  his  master,  who  would  thereupon 
become  distrustful,  and  being  on  his 
guard  would  give  her  no  advantage 
over  him. 

Doubtless  she  might  have  had  the 
youth  lodged  in  some  dungeon  ;  but  the 
report  of  the  arrest,  however  secretly 
effected,  would  get  about  the  Louvre, 
and  a  single  word  breathed  in  respect  to 
it  would  put  Henri  on  his  guard. 

Still,  this  note  Catherine  must  have, 
for  a  note  from  De  Mouy  to  the  King  of 
Navarre,  in  the  delivery  of  which  such 
pains  were  taken,  must  doubtless  contain 
an  entire  conspiracy.  Accordingly,  she 
quietly  replaced  the  diamond  clasp  in  her 
dress. 

"  No,  no, '  said  she,  "  that  plan  is  a 
bad  one.  Yet  for  a  note  .  .  .  which  per- 
haps, after  all,  is  not  worth  the  trouble," 
she  continued,  frowning,  and  speaking  so 
low  that  she  could  hardly  hear  her  own 
words.  **  But,  upon  my  word,  it  is  not 
my  fault ;  it  is  his.  Why  didn't  the 
little  rascal  put  the  note  where  he  ought 
to  have  done!     That  note  I  must  have." 

At  this  moment  Orthon  came  in  again. 
Catherine's  face  must  have  worn  an  alarm- 
ing expression,  for  the  lad  turned  pale  and 
stopped  on  the  threshold.  He  was  still 
too  young  to  be  perfectly  master  of 
himself 

•*  Madame,"  said  he.  "  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  caL  me  back  ;  how  can 
I  serve  your  Majesty  ?  " 

Catherine's  face  brightened  as  though 
a  ray  of  sunshine  had  illuminated  it. 

**  I  called  you  back,  my  child,"  said 
she,  "  because  your  face  pleases  me,  and 
having  promised  to  take  your  fortunes 
under  my  charge,  I  wish  to  keep  my 
promise  without  delay.  We  Queens  are 
accused  of  being  forgetful.  It  is  not  our 
hearts,  but  our  minds,  taken  up  with 
business,  which  are  forgetful.  Well,  I 
remembered  that  Princes  hold  men's  for- 
tunes in  their  hands,  and  so  I  called  you 
back.     Come,  my  child,  follow  me." 

M.  de  Nancey,  who  took  the  scene 
seriously,  watch&d  this  tender  behaviour 


of  Catherine  with  no  small  astonish- 
ment. 

•*  Can  you  ride,  my  little  man  ?  '*  asked 
Catherine. 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  Come  into  my  [closet,  then  ;  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  message  to  take  to 
Saint-Germain." 

"  I  am  at  your  Majesty's  orders.*' 

*'  Have  a  horse  got  ready  for  him, 
Nancey." 

M.  de  Nancey  disappeared. 

"  Come,  my  child, '  said  Catherine. 

She  walked  first  and  Orthon  followed 
her 

The  Queen- Mother  descended  to  the 
next  floor,  then  passed  along  the  corridor 
in  which  were  the  apartments  of  the 
King  and  the  Due  d'Alen^on,  reached 
the  winding  staircase,  descended  another 
floor,  opened  a  door  leading  to  a  circular 
gallery  of  which  nobody,  except  the  King 
and  herself,  possessed  the  key,  made 
Orthon  enter,  and  then  entered  herself, 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  This  gallery, 
like  those  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at 
Rome,  and  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence, 
was  designed  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  danger. 

Closing  the  door,  Catherine  found  her- 
self shut  in  with  Orthon  within  this  dark 
gallery.  Both  proceeded  some  twenty 
paces  further,  Catherine  walking  first 
and  Orthon  following.  ', 

Suddenly  Catherine  turned  round  and 
Orthon  saw  upon  her  face  the  same  ex- 
pression which  he  had  observed  ten 
minutes  before.  Her  eyes,  rounded  lik6 
those  of  the  cat  or  the  panther,  seemed  to 
flash  flames  in  the  darkness. 

"  Stop  I  "  she  said. 

Orthon  felt  a  shudder  run  through  his 
frame  ;  a  deathly  chill,  like  an  icy  mantle, 
descended  from  the  vaulted  roof;  the 
floor  felt  as  though  he  were  walking  over 
a  tomb;  Catherine's  piercinLj  glances 
penetrated  to  his  heart. 

He  fell  back  and  stood  treuibUn^ 
against  the  wall. 

"  Where  is  the  note  which  you  were 
chargedtodeliver  to  theKing  of  Navarre?" 

"  The  note  ?  "  stammered  Orthon. 

"  Yes ;  or  to  put  it  behind  the  glass,  if 
he  were  absent  ?  " 

"  I,  Madame  ?  "  said  Orthon,  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean." 

"  The  note  which  De  Mouy  gave  you 
an  hour  a;,^^  at  the  back  of  the  Garden  of 
Lhe  Arbalists." 
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'•  I  have  no  note,"  said  Orlhon  ;  "your 
Majesty  is  quite  mistaken." 

"  You  lie,"  said  Catherine.  "  Give  me 
the  note,  and  1  will  keep  the  promise  I 
made  you." 

•'  What  promise,  Madame  ?  " 

*'  To  enrich  you." 

*'  I  have  no  note,  Madame,"  replied  the 
lad. 

Catherine  began  to  grind  her  teeth,  but 
thought  better  of  it,  and  smiled  instead. 

*•  Will  you  give  it  me,"  said  she,  '•  and 
you  shall  a  thousand  gold  crowns  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  note,  Madame." 

**  Two  thousand  crowns." 

"  It  is  impossible  :  I  have  not  got  it,  so 
I  cannot  give  it  you." 

"  Ten  thousand  crowns,  Orthon." 

Orthon,  who  saw  the  tide  of  anger 
surging  to  the  Queen's  brow,  thought 
that  the  only  way  of  saving  his  master 
was  to  swallow  the  note.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  pocket.  Catherine,  guessing 
his  intention,  seized  his  hand. 

"  Come,  child,"  said  she,  laughing. 
"  Good,  you  are  a  faithful  lad.  When 
Princes  wish  to  attach  a  servant  to  them- 
selves, there  is  no  harm  in  making  sure 
that  he  is  trustworthy.  I  now  know  that 
I  can  rely  upon  you.  See,  here  is  my 
purse  as  your  first  reward.  Go  and 
carry  the  note  to  your  master,  and  tell 
him  that  from  to-day  you  are  in  my  ser- 
vice. Go,  you  can  get  out  without  me 
by  the  door  by  which  we  came  in ;  it 
opens  from  the  inside." 

And  Catherine,  placing  her  purse  in 
the  astonished  lad's  hands,  stepped  for- 
ward a  few  paces  and  laid  her  hand  on 
the  wall. 

Orthon,  however,  remained  standing  in 
an  attitude  of  hesitation.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  danger  which  had  threa- 
tened him  had  disappeared. 

"  Come,  do  not  tremble  so,"  said  Cath- 
erine ;  "  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  were  at 
liberty  to  go,  and  that  if  you  like  to 
return,  your  fortune  is  made  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Madame,"  said  Orthon  ; 
"  you  forgive  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I  do  more,  I  reward  you ;  you  are  a 
good  carrier  of  notes,  a  pretty  messenger 
of  love;  only,  you  forget  that  your 
master  is  waiting." 

"  Ah !  true,"  said  Orthon,  hurrying 
toward  the  door. 

But  hardly  had  he  taken  three  steps, 
when  the  fioor  gave  way  beneath  his 
feet.     He  stumbled,  threw  out  his  hands, 


uttered   a  cry   of   horror,   and    vanished 

headlong  into  the  oubliette  of  the  Louvre, 
the  spring  connected  with  v/hich  had 
just  been  pressed  by  Catherine. 

"Now,"  murmured  Catherine,  "thanks 
to  this  young  rascal's  obstinacy,  I  shall 
have  to  go  down  a  hundred  and  fifty 
stairs." 

I  Catherine  returned  to  her  room,  lighted 
I  a  dark  lantern,  went  back  to  the  corridor, 
I  replaced  the  spring,  opened  the  door  of  a 
winding  staircase,  which  seemed  to 
descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and, 
urged  by  the  insatiable  thirst  of  a  curiosity 
which  was  but  the  agent  of  her  hatred, 
arrived  at  an  iron  door,  which  opened  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  oubliette. 

There  lay  the  unhappy  Orthon,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  maimed  and  mangled  by  his 
fall  of  a  hundred  feet,  but  still  breathing. 

Behind  the  thickness  of  the  wall  could 
be  heard  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Seine, 
from  which  a  subterranean  channel  con- 
veyed a  small  affluent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase. 

Catherine  stepped  into  the  damp  and 
noisome  vault,  which,  since  the  day  of  its 
construction,  must  have  witnessed  many 
falls  similar  to  the  one  we  have  just 
described  ;  then  she  searched  her  uncon- 
scious victim  and  seized  the  note,  mak- 
ing sure  that  it  was  really  the  one  she 
desired  to  possess.  Next,  pushing  the 
body  with  her  foot,  she  placed  her  thumb 
upon  a  spring ;  the  floor  gave  way,  and 
the  body,  gliding  down  by  its  own  weight, 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
river. 

After  closing  the  door,  she  ascended 
the  stairs  again,  shut  herself  in  her  closet, 
and  read  the  note,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  Be  at  the  Inn  of  the  Belle  EtoiUy  in 
the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec,  this  evening  at 
ten  o'clock.  If  you  are  coming,  send  no 
answer  ;  if  you  are  not  coming,  say  *  No' 
to  the  bearer. 

"  De  Mouy  de  Saint-Phale." 

Catherine  smiled  as  she  read  this  note  ; 
she  was  thinking  only  of  the  victory  which 
she  was  about  to  gain,  completely  for- 
getful of  the  terrible  price  with  v/hich 
that  victory  had  been  bought. 

Besides,  what  was  Orthon  ?  A  young 
and  handsome  lad,  with  a  faithful  and 
devoted  heart ;  that  was  all. 

That,  as  you  may  suppose,  could  not 
count  for  a  single  instant  in  the  scale  of 
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I  those  stern  balances  in  which  the  fate  of 
Empires  are  weif^'lied. 

Having  read  the  note,  Catherine  as- 
lukd  immediately  to  MadamedeSauve's 
>iu,  and  placed  it  behind  the  looking- 
iss. 

As  she  came  down  she  found  the 
I  aplain  of  the  Guard  at  the  entrance  to 
the  corridor. 

'*  Madame,"  said  De  Nancey,  "  the 
iiorse  IS  ready,  in  accordance  with  your 
Majesty's  orders." 

"  My  dear  Baron,"  said  Catherine, 
"  the  horse  is  not  wanted  ;  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  the  lad,  and  he  really  is  not 
intelligent  enough  to  be  intrusted  with 
tuy  message.  I  took  him  for  a  lackey, 
hut  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  groom  ;  so 
i  have  given  him  some  money  and  sent 
him  out  by  the  small  wicket." 

'*  But  what  about  your  commission  ?  " 
(1  M.  de  Nancey. 

"  My  commission?"  repeated  Chather- 
ine. 

•*  Yes,  the  message  that  was  to  be  sent 
to  Saint-Germain.  Would  your  Majesty 
like  me  to  take  it,  or  shall  I  send  it  by  one 
of  my  men  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Catherine,  "  you  and 
your  men  will  have  something  else  to  do 
to-night." 

And  Catherine  withdrew  to  her  apart- 
ments, confident  that  she  held  between 
her  two  hands  the  fate  of  this  accursed 
King  of  Navarre. 


CHAPTER    XV 

THE    HOSTELRY    OF    THE    BclU    EtoH*. 

TWO  hours  after  the  incident  just 
related,  no  trace  of  which  survived, 
not  even  on  Catherine's  features,  Madame 
de  Sauve,  having  finished  her  work  with 
the  Queen,  ascended  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. Henri  followed  her:  and  having 
learnt  from  Dariole  that  Orthon  had  been 
there,  he  went  straight  to  the  glass  and 
took  the  note.  With  its  contents  we  are 
already  acquainted.  The  note  bore  no 
address. 

"  Henri  will  not  fail  at  the  appointed 
place,"  thought  Catherine,  "  for,  even 
if  he  wished  not  to  go,  he  cannot 
cow  find  the  bearer  to  say  '  No  '  to  him  ? " 


On  this  point  Catherine  was  not  mis- 
taken. Henri  inquired  for  Orthon,  and 
Dariole  told  him  that  he  had  gone  out 
with  the  Queen-Mother;  but,  as  he  had 
found  the  note  in  its  place,  and  knew  the 
poor  lad  to  be  incapable  of  treachery,  he 
tclt  no  uneasiness. 

He  dined  at  the  King's  table  as  usual, 
where  Charles  twitted  him  unmercifully 
on  the  want  of  address  which  he  had 
displayed  that  morning  in  fowling. 

Henri  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  mountaineer,  and  not  a 
man  of  the  plains,  but  promised  Charles 
that  he  would  study  the  art  of  fowling. 

Catherine  was  charmingly  gracious, 
and,  on  rising  from  table,  begged  Mar- 
guerite to  give  her  her  company  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

At  eight  o'clock  Henri  took  two  gen- 
tlemen, went  out  with  them  by  the  Porte 
Saint-Honore,  made  a  long  roundabout 
journey,  returning  by  the  Tour  de  Bois, 
crossed  the  Seine  at  the  Nesle  ferry, 
walked  along  the  banks  as  far  as  the  Rue 
Saint-Jacques,  where  he  dismissed  them 
as  though  bent  on  some  amorous  adven- 
ture. At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des 
Mathurins,  he  found  a  man  on  horse- 
back, wrapped  in  a  cloak;  he  went  up 
to  him. 

"  Mantes,"  said  the  man. 

*'  Pau,"  replied  the  King. 

The  man  immediately  dismounted. 
Henri  wrapped  himself  in  the  cloak, 
which  was  all  travel-stained,  mounted  the 
horse,  which  was  all  steaming,  returned 
by  the  Rue  de  La  Harpe,  crossed  the 
Pont  Saint-Michel,  rode  through  the  Rue 
Barth61emy,  crossed  the  river  once  more 
at  the  Pont  aux  Meuniers,  went  down  the 
Quays,  took  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec,  and 
finally  knocked  at  Master  La  Huribre's 
door. 

La  Mole  was  in  the  room  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted,  writing  a  long 
love-letter  to  you  can  guess  whom. 

Coconnas  was  in  the  kitchen  with  La 
Huritire,  superintending  the  basting  of 
six  partridges,  and  arguing  with  his  friend 
the  Innkeeper  as  to  the  proper  amount  of 
cooking  for  partridges  before  withdrawing 
them  from  the  spit. 

At  this  moment  Henri  knocked. 
Gregoire  went  to  open  the  door,  and  took 
the  horse  round  to  the  stables,  while  the 
traveller  entered,  stamping  his  feet  on  the 
floor,  as  though  to  warm  them. 

*•  Hi  1    Master   La   Huri^re,"  said   La 
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Mole,  continuing  his  writing,  "a  gentle- 
man is  asking  for  you." 

La  Hurifere  advanced,  eyed  Henri  from 
head  to  foot,  and  as  his  cloak  of  coarse 
cloth  did  not  inspire  the  Innkeeper  with 
any  very  great  respect : 

**  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  the  King. 

"  Why,  zounds  !  "  said  Henri,  pointing 
to  La  Mole,  '*  Monsieur  has  just  told  you  ; 
1  am  a  gentleman  from  Gascony  who 
comes  to  Paris  to  present  himself  at 
Court." 

"  What  do  you  require  ?  " 

"  A  bed  and  supper." 

"Humph!  "said  La  Huriere;  "have 
you  a  lackey  ?  " 

This  was,  as  we  know,  his  usual  question. 

"  No,"  replied  Henri ;  "  but  I  intend  to 
have  one  as  soon  as  my  fortunes  are  made." 

"  I  do  not  let  any  gentlemen's  chambers 
without  lackeys*  chambers  as  well,"  said 
La  Huriere. 

"  Not  even  if  I  offer  to  pay  you  a  rose 
noble  for  supper,  and  arrange  about  your 
terms  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Oho !  you  are  very  generous,  my 
gentleman  !  "  said  La  Hurifere,  looking  at 
Henri  with  suspicion. 

"  No ;  but  in  the  belief  that  I  should 
spend  the  night  at  your  hostelry,  which 
was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  have 
invited  a  friend  to  sup  with  me  here. 
Have  you  any  good  Arbois  wine  ?  " 

"  Some  as  good  as  ever  the.  Prince  de 
Beam  drank." 

"  Good  1  I  will  pay  for  that  separately. 
Ah  !  here  comes  my  guest." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  door  had  just 
opened,  admitting  a  second  gentleman, 
somewhat  older  than  the  first,  and  drag- 
ging by  his  side  an  immense  rapier. 

"Ah,  ha  !  "  said  he, "  you  are  punctual, 
my  young  friend.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
a  man  who  has  just  travelled  two  hundred 
leagues  to  arrive  on  the  stroke  of  time." 

"  Is  this  your  fellow-guest  ?  "  asked  La 
Huriere. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  first  comer,  stepping  up 
to  the  man  with  the  rapier,  and  shaking 
him  by  the  hand ;  "  serve  us  with 
supper." 

"  Here,  or  in  your  room  ?  " 

"  Wherever  you  please." 

"Master,"  said  La  Mole,  calling  La 
Huriere, "  pray  rid  us  of  these  Huguenot- 
looking  fellows ;  Coconnas  and  I  can't 
discuss  a  word  of  our  business  before 
iheiu." 


"  Lay  the  supper  in  Number  2,  on  the 
third  floor,"  said  La  Huri6re.     "  Go  up, 

gentlemen,  go  up." 

The  two  travellers  followed  Gr^goire, 
who  went  before  to  light  their  way. 

La  Mole  followed  them  with  his  eyes 
until  they  had  disappeared  ;  then,  turning 
round,  he  saw  Coconnas  with  his  head 
thrust  out  of  the  kitchen.  Two  great 
staring  eyes  and  an  open  mouth  imparted 
to  that  head  a  singular  look  of  blank 
astonishment. 

La  Mole  approached  him. 

"  'Sdeath  !  sir,"  said  Coconnas  ;  "  did 
you  see  that  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Those  two  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  could  swear  that  it  is  ...  " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Why  .  .  .  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  man  with  the  red  cloak." 

"  Swear  if  you  like,  but  not  so  loud." 

"  Then  you  recognised  them  too  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  What  have  they  come  here  for  ?  " 

"  Some  love-affair." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  La  Mole,  I  prefer  sword-thrusts  to 
love-affairs  of  that  sort.  I  was  ready  to 
swear  a  moment  ago  ;  now  I  will  wager." 

"  What  will  you  wager  ?  " 

"  That  some  conspiracy  is  afoot." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  mad." 

"  And  I  tell  you  ...  " 

"  I  tell  you  that,  if  they  are  plottiiig, 
that  is  their  affair." 

"  Ah  !  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said 
Coconnas, "  I  am  no  longer  in  the  service 
of  M.  d'Alen9on ;  so  let  them  arrange 
matters  as  they  please." 

And  as  the  partridges  appeared  to  be 
sufficiently  cooked  to  please  Coconnas, 
thePiedmontese,who  reckoned  on  making 
the  chief  part  of  his  meal  off  them,  sum- 
moned Master  La  Huriere  to  draw  them 
from  the  spit. 

Meanwhile,  Henri  and  De  Mouy  were 
installed  in  their  room. 

"  Well,  Sire,"  said  De  Mouy,  when 
Gregoire  had  laid  the  table ;  "  you  saw 
Orthon  ? " 

"  No ;  but  I  received  the  note  which 
he  left  behind  the  glass.  The  lad  took 
fright,  apparently,  for  the  Queen-Mother 
came  while  he  was  there,  and  he  went  off 
without  waiting  for  me.  I  felt  a  momentary 
uneasiness,  for  Dariole  told  me  that  the 
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Queen-Mother   talked   to  him    for  some 
time." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  danpjer  ;  the  young 
rascal  is  clever;  and  although  the  Queen- 
Mother  is  an  adept  at  her  trade,  she  would 
have  her  work  cut  out  with  him,  I  warrant." 
•'  And  you,  De  Mouy,  have  you  seen 
him  since  ?  " 

"No;  but  I  shall  see  him  again  this 
evening ;  he  is  to  come  here  for  me  at  mid- 
night with  a  good  musketoon  ;  he  will  tell 
me  all  about  it  as  we  are  going  home." 

*'  And  the  man  who  was  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  des  Mathurins  ?  " 
"  What  man  ?  " 

**  The  man  whose  horse  and  cloak  I 
took  ;  are  you  sure  of  him  ?  " 

**  He  is  one  of  our  most  devoted 
followers.  Besides,  he  doesn't  know 
your  Majesty,  and  is  unaware  whom  he 
was  addressing." 

**  Then  we  can  talk  over  our  business  in 
perfect  tranquility  ?  " 

"  Without  doubt ;  besides,  La  Mole  is 
on  guard." 
"  Capital." 

"  Well,  Sire,  what  does  M.  d'Alenjon 
say  ?  " 

*'  M.  d'Alen9on  refuses  to  go,  De 
Mouy  ;  he  has  explained  his  views  on  the 
subject  clearly.  The  election  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and 
the  King's  illness,  have  changed  all  his 
plans." 

•'  Then   rt   is   he  who  has  caused    the 
breakdown  of  our  whole  scheme  .''  " 
"  Yes." 

"  He  is  betraying  us,  then  ?  " 
**  Not  just  yet ;    but  he  will  do  so  on 
tne  first  opportunity.'* 

"  Coward  heart  and  dastard  spirit ! 
Why  hasn't  he  replied  to  the  letters  I 
wrote  to  him  ?  " 

'•In  order  to  possess  proofs,  and  not  to 
give  any.  Meanwhile,  all  is  lost,  De 
Mouy,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  Sire,  all  is  won. 
You  are  well  aware  that  the  entire  Party, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  attached  to 
the  Prince  de  Cond6,  was  in  favour  of 
you,  and  only  employed  the  Duke,  with 
whom  they  had  the  appearance  of  coming 
to  terms,  as  a  means  of  safeguarding 
themselves.  Well,  since  the  day  of  the 
ceremony,  I  have  united  them  all  and 
attached  them  to  your  cause.  A  hundred 
men  would  have  sufficed  you  to  escape  in 
company  with  the  Duke  d'Alencjon  ;  I 
have  now  raised  fifteen  hundred ;    in  a 


week  they  will  be  ready,  drawn  up  on  the 
road  to  Pau.  It  will  no  longer  be  an  es- 
cape, but  a  retreat.  Will  fifteen  hundred 
men  be  enough  for  you.  Sire,  and  shall 
you  consider  yourself  in  safety  with  an 
Army  ?  " 

Henri  smiled,  and  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  : 

**  You  know,  De  Mouy,"  said  he,  "  and 
you  are  the  only  man  who  does  know  it, 
that  the  King  of  Navarre  is  not  by 
nature  so  easily  frightened  a  person  as  he 
is  thought  to  be." 

"  Zounds !  yes.  Sire,  I  know  it,  and  I 
hope  that  ere  long  all  France  will  know 
it  as  I  do." 

"  But  when  one  plots,  one  must  be  suc- 
cessful. The  first  condition  of  success  is 
decision  ;  and  that  decision  may  be  rapid, 
free,  and  incisive,  one  must  be  convinced 
of  success." 

"  Well,  Sire,  which  are  the  days  set 
apart  for  sport  ?" 

•*  Every  eight  or  ten  days,  either  with 
hounds  or  hawks." 

"  When  was  the  last  ?  ** 
*'  This  very  day." 

**  Then  there  will  be  another  in  eight 
or  ten  days  ?  " 

"  Certamly,  perhaps  even  sooner." 
"  Listen  ;  everything  seems  to  me 
quite  easy.  The  Due  d'Anjou  is  gone; 
nobody  troubles  their  head  about  him. 
The  King  is  daily  recovering  from  his  in- 
disposition. The  persecutions  against  us 
have  almost  ceased.  Be  on  affectionate 
terms  with  the  Queen-Mother  and  the 
Due  d'Alen9on  ;  keep  on  telling  him  that 
you  can't  go  away  without  him ;  try  to 
make  him  believe  it,  which  is  more 
difficult." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy, he  will  believeit." 
"  Do  you  think  he  has  such  great  con- 
fidence in  you  ?  " 

*'  No,  God  forbid !  but  he  believes  all 
the  Queen-Mother  tells  him." 

*'  And  Queen  Marguerite  is  frankly  on 
our  side  ?  " 

*'  I  have  proof  of  it.  Besides,  she  is 
ambitious,  and  this  absent  crown  of 
Navarre  is  burning  her  brow." 

"  Well,  then,  three  days  before  the 
hunt,  let  me  know  where  it  will  take 
place  ;  whether  at  Bondy,  Saint-Germain, 
or  Kambouillet ;  add  that  you  are  ready, 
and  when  you  see  M.  de  La  Mole  ride  off 
in  front  of  you,  follow  him,  and  ride 
hard.  Once  outside  the  forest,  if  the 
Queen-Mother  wants   you,  she  will  have 
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to  pursue  you ;  well,  lior  Normandy 
horses  won't  see  so  much  as  the  heels,  1 
hope,  of  our  barbs  and  Spanish  jennets." 

♦*  Agreed,  De  Mouy." 

•'  Have  you  any  money,  Sire  ?  " 

Henri  pulled  the  long  face  with  which 
throughout  his  life  he  greeted  this 
question. 

"  Not  much,"  said  he,  "  but  I  believe 
Margot  has  some." 

*♦  Well,  be  it  yours  or  hers,  bring  as 
much  of  it  as  you  can." 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  mean- 
while ?  " 

"  After  having  devoted  myself  pretty 
actively  to  your  Majesty's  concerns,  as 
you  see,  you  will  allow  me  to  pay  a  little 
attention  to  my  own  business." 

"  Do  so,  De  Mouy,  do  so  ;  but  what 
business  have  you  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Sire.  Orthon  told  me  (he  is 
a  very  intelligent  lad,  whom  I  commend 
to  your  Majesty)  that  yesterday,  near  the 
Arsenal,  he  met  that  ruffian  Maurevel, 
who,  thanks  to  the  care  of  Rene,  has 
recovered  his  health,  and  is  basking  in 
the  sun  like  the  ugly  snake  he  is." 

"  Ah  I  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Henri. 

*'Ah !  you  understand,  good.  .  .  .  You, 
Sire,  will  one  day  be  King,  and  if  you 
have  any  act  of  vengeance  to  accomplish 
similar  to  mine,  you  will  accomplish  it  in 
the  capacity  of  King.  I  am  a  soldier, 
and  must  avenge  myself  as  such.  So 
when  all  our  little  business  is  arranged, 
which  will  allow  that  ruffian  five  or  six 
days  more  in  which  to  recover,  I,  too, 
shall  make  an  expedition  in  the  direction 
of  the  Arsenal,  and  will  pin  him  to  the 
turf  with  four  good  rapier-thrusts,  after 
which  I  shall  leave  Paris  with  a  more 
contented  mind." 

"  Do  your  business,  my  friend,  do  your 
business,"  said  the  Bearnais.  "  By  the 
bye,  you  are  pleased  with  La  Mole,  are 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  a  charming  fellow,  Sire,  who  is 
devoted  to  you  body  and  soul,  a  man  on 
whom  you  can  rely  as  you  would  on  me 
.  .  .  brave  -  .  ." 

"  And  above  all,  cautious ;  he  shall 
follow  me,  therefore,  to  Navarre,  De 
Mouy,  and  then  we  must  see  what  we 
can  do  to  reward  him." 

As  Henri  was  uttering  these  words 
with  a  cunning  smile,  the  door  opened,  or 
rather,  was  burst  in,  and  the  man  whose 
praises  were  being  sung  at  that  very 
moment  appeared,  pale  and  agitated. 


"  Quick,  Sire,"  he  cried,  "Quick!  the 
house  is  surrounded." 

"  Surrounded  1  "  cried  Henri,  starting 
up  ;  "  by  whom  ?  " 

•*  By  the  King's  Guards." 

"  Oho  !  "  said  De  Mouy,  drawing  his 
pistols  from  his  belt,  "  it  seems  there  is 
going  to  be  some  fighting." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  La  Mole,  "  a  matter 
of  pistols  and  fighting,  no  doubt !  What 
can  you  do  against  fifty  men  ?  " 

"  He  is  right,"  said  the  King,  "  and  if 
there  were  any  means  of  retreat  .  .  ." 

*•  There  is  one  which  I  have  employed 
already,  and  if  your  Majesty  will  follow 
me  .  .  ." 

"And  De  Mouy  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Mouy  can  follow  us  also,  if  ho 
likes  ;  but  you  must  both  hasten." 

Steps  were  heard  on  the  staircase. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Henri. 

"  If  we  could  only  occupy  their  time 
for  five  minutes,"  cried  La  Mole,  **  I 
would  answer  for  the  King's  safety." 

"  Answer  for  it,  then,  sir,"  said  De 
Mouy,  "  I  will  undertake  to  occupy  them. 
Go,  Sire,  go." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  uneasy.  Sire,  but  go." 

And  De  Mouy  began  by  concealing 
the  King's  plate,  glass,  and  napkin,  so  as 
to  make  believe  he  was  alone  at  the  table. 

"  Come,  sire,  come,"  cried  De  Mouy, 
seizing  the  King  by  the  arm,  and 
dragging  him  to  the  stairs. 

"  De  Mouy !  my  gallant  De  Mouy  !  " 
cried  Henri,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 
young  man. 

De  Mouy  kissed  the  King's  hand, 
pushed  him  out  of  the  room,  and  bolted 
the  door  on  the  inside. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Henri ; 
"  he  is  going  to  let  himself  be  taken, 
while  we  escape  ;  but  who  the  devil  can 
have  betrayed  us  ?  " 

"  Come,  sir,  come ;  they  are  mounting 
the  stairs." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  gleam  of  torches 
began  to  creep  along  the  narrow  stair- 
case, while  at  the  bottom  could  be  heard 
the  clank  of  swords. 

"  Quick,  Sire,  quick  !  "  said  La  Mole. 

And  guiding  the  King  in  the  darkness, 
he  made  him  ascend  two  floors,  opened 
the  door  of  a  room  and  bolted  it  on  the 
inside,  then  opening  the  window  of  a 
closet : 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  is  your  Majesty 
afraid  of  excursions  on  roofs  ?  " 
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"  I  ?  "  said  Henri ;  "  a  chamois  hunter !  " 
••  Follow  me,  then,  Siro  ;   1    know   the 
way  and  will  act  as  your  guide." 

•'Go  on,"  said  Henri,  •' 1  will  follow 
you." 

And  La  Mole  stepped  out  first,  and 
followed  the  course  of  a  broad  ledf^e 
forming;  a  gutter,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
came  to  a  hollow  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  roofs  ;  from  this  hollow  ran  a 
garret  without  windows,  overlooking  an 
uninhabited  loft. 

•*  Sire,"  said  La  Mole,  '*  you  are  in 
port." 

♦'  Ah  !  so  much  the  better,"  said  Henri. 
And  he  wiped  his  pale  brow,  on  which 
the  beads  of  sweat  stood  out. 

"  Now,"  said  La  Mole,  "  things  will 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  from  the  loft 
runs  a  staircase  into  an  alley  leading  to 
the  street.  1  took  the  same  road,  Sire, 
on  a  night  as  terrible  as  this,  though  in  a 
different  way." 

♦'  Come,  come,"  said  Henri,  "  forward  ! " 
La  Mole  glided  first  through  the  open 
window,  reached  the  insecurely-closed 
door,  and  opened  it,  found  himself  at  the 
top  of  a  spiral  staircase,  and  placing  in 
the  King's  hands  the  cord  which  acted  as 
a  hand-rail  : 

"  Come,  Sire,"  he  said. 
Half-way  down  the  stairs  Henri 
stopped.  He  had  arrived  opposite  a 
window  which  overlooked  the  court-yard 
of  the  Belle-Etoile.  He  could  see  the 
soldiers  rushing  up  the  staircase  of  the 
Inn,  some  carrying  swords  and  others 
torches. 

Suddenly,  amid  a  group  of  soldiers,  the 
King    of  Navarre   perceived    De    Mouy 
He  had  surrendered  his  sword  and  was 
walkmg  down  quietly. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Henri  ;  '♦  brave 
and  loyal  heart !  " 

"  Upon  my  word.  Sire,"  said  La  Mole, 
•'  your  Majesty  will  observe  that  he  looks 
perfectly  calm,  nay,  he  is  even  laughing  ! 
He  musfbe  planning  some  pretty  little 
trick,  for  he  seldom  laughs,  as  you 
know." 

"  And  the  young  man  who  was  with 
you  ? 

"  M.  de  Coconnas  ?  "  asked  La  Mole. 
*•  Yes,  M.  de  Coconnas,  what  has  be- 
come of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Sire,  I  am  not  in   the  least  un- 
easy  about    him.       When    he    saw    the 
soldiers,  all  he  said  to  me  was  : — 
**  Are  we  running  any  risk  ?  " 


"  Why,  yes !  the  risk  of  our  heads,"  I 
answered  him. 

•*  And  shall  you  make  your  escape  ?  " 

'•  I  hope  so." 

"  Well,  so  shall  I,"  he  replied.  "And  I 
swear  to  you.  Sire,  that  escape  he  will. 
When  they  take  Coconnas,  it  will  be  be- 
cause it  suits  him  to  be  taken,  I'll  warrant 
you." 

•'All  is  well,  then,"  said  Henri;  'Met 
us  try  to  get  back  to  the  I^ouvre." 

"Good  Lord  !  Sire,  nothing  easier;  let 
us  wrap  ourselves  in  our  cloaks  and  go 
out.  The  street  is  filled  with  people  who 
have  hurried  up  at  the  noise  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  we  shall  be  taken  for  sight- 
seers like  them." 

As  it  turned  out,  Henri  and  La  Mole 
found  the  door  open,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty they  experienced  in  getting  out  was 
owing  to  the  crowd  that  thronged  the 
street. 

However,  they  both  succeeded  in  slipping 
along  the  Rue  d'Averon ;  but  on  reaching 
the  Kue  des  Poulies,  they  saw,  crossing 
the  Place  de  Saint-Germain  I'Auxerrois, 
De  Mouy  and  his  escort,  conducted  by  M. 
de  Nancey,  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Henri,  "  they  are  taking 
him  to  the  Louvre,  it  seems:  the  devil  ! 
the  wickets  will  be  closed  .  .  .  The 
names  of  all  those  who  come  in  will  be 
taken  down  ;  and  if  I  am  seen  coming  in 
after  him,  they  will  think  it  probable  that 
I  was  with  him." 

"  \\^ell,Sire,"  said  La  Mole,  "you  must 
go  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  wicket." 

"  How  the  devil  would  you  have  me 
go  in  ?  " 

"  Cannot  your  Majesty  use  the  window 
of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  ?  " 

"  Egod  !  Monsieur  de  La  Mole,"  said 
Henri,  "  you  are  right.  Fancy  my  not 
thinking  of  it  1  But  how  to  let  the  Queen 
know  ?  " 

"Oh!"  said  La  Mole,  with  a  respectful 
bow,  "  your  Majesty  can  throw  stones  so 
straight  I  " 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

DE    MOUY    DE    SAINT-PHALE 

CATHERINE  had  taken  her  precau- 
tions so  well  this  time  that  she  felt 
sure  of  the  result. 

Consequently  she  had  dismissed  Mar- 
guerite at  about  ten  o'clock,  in  the 
conviction — a  perfectly  well-founded  one, 
moreover — that  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
was  ignorant  of  the  plot  brewing  against 
her  husband,  and  had  gone  to  the  apart- 
ments of  King  Charles,  begging  him  to 
delay  his  retiring  to  bed. 

Puzzled  by  the  air  of  triumph  which, 
spite  of  her  habitual  dissimulation,  bright- 
ened his  mother's  countenance,  Charles 
questioned  Catherine,  who  merely  replied : 

"  I  can  tell  your  Majesty  but  this,  that 
you  will  be  delivered  to-night  from  your 
two  worst  enemies." 

Charles  raised  his  eyebrows,  as  much 
as  to  say  : — "  Very  well,  we  shall  see." 
And  whistling  to  his  huge  greyhound, 
who  came  crawling  to  him  on  his  belly 
like  a  serpent  and  laid  his  sharp  and 
intelligent-looking  head  on  his  master's 
knee,  Charles  waited. 

After  some  minutes,  which  Catherine 
passed  with  both  eyes  and  ears  on  the 
strain,  a  pistol-shot  was  heard*  in  the 
courtyard. 

"  What  is  that  noise  !  "  asked  Charles, 
with  a  frown,  while  the  greyhound  sprang 
up  and  cocked  his  ear. 

"Nothing,"  said  Catherine;  "merely 
a  signal." 

"  And  what  does  the  signal  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  from  this  moment. 
Sire,  one  dangerous  enemy  is  unable  to 
harm  you." 

'*  Has  somebody  been  killed  ?  "  asked 
Charles,  looking  at  his  mother  with  that 
imperious  glance  which  denotes  that 
pardon  and  death  are  two  inherent 
attributes  of  sovereign  power. 

"  No,  Sire;  two  men  have  been  arrested, 
that  is  all." 

"Oh!  "  muttered  Charles,  "nothing  but 
hidden  plots  and  conspiracies  of  which 
the  King  is  ignorant.  Zounds  !  mother, 
but  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, and  1  refuse  to  be  in  leading-strings 
any  longer.  Go  to  Poland  with  your  son 
Henri,  if  you  want  to  reign;   but  you 


make  a  mistake  if  you  try  to  play  that 
game  here,  1  tell  you." 

"  My  son,"  said  Catherine,  "  this  is  the 
last  time  that  I  will  meddle  in  your  affairs. 
liut  this  was  an  enterprise  begun  some 
time  ago,  one  in  which  you  always 
thought  I  was  mistaken,  and  my  heart 
was  set  on  proving  to  your  Majesty  that 
I  was  right." 

At  this  moment  several  men  halted  in 
the  vestibule,  and  the  sound  of  their  mus- 
kets rang  out  as  they  groundgd  them 
upon  the  flag-stones. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  M.  de 
Nancey  sent  to  ask  the  King's  permission 
to  enter. 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  said  Charles 
abruptly. 

M.  de  Nancey  entered,  saluted  the 
King,  and  turning  to  Catherine  : — 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  your  Majesty's 
orders  have  been  carried  out;  he  is  taken." 

"  What  he  ?  "  cried  Catherine,  in  great 
agitation ;  "  have  you  only  taken  one  of 
them  ?  " 

"  He  was  alone,  Madame." 

"  And  did  he  offer  resistance  ?  " 

"  No,  he  was  quietly  supping  in  a  room, 
and  surrendered  his  sword  at  the  first 
summons." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  "  asked 
the  King. 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  Catherine.  "  Bring 
in  the  prisoner,  Monsieur  de  Nancey." 

Five  minutes  later  De  Mouy  was  led  in. 

"  De  Mouy  !  "  cried  the  King  ;  "  and 
what  is  this  all  about,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  Sire,"  said  De  Mouy,  with 
perfect  calmness,  "  if  your  Majesty  per- 
mits me,  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question." 

"  Instead  of  putting  that  question  to 
the  King,"  said  Catherine,  "  be  good 
enough,  Monsieur  de  Mouy,  to  inform 
my  son  who  was  the  man  that  was  in  the 
King  of  Navarre's  chamber  on  a  certain 
night,  and  who,  on  that  night,  in  resisting 
his  Majesty's  orders  like  the  rebel  that  he 
is,  killed  two  of  the  guards  and  wounded 
M.  de  Maurevel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Charles,  with  a 
frown  ;  "  do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
man.  Monsieur  de  Mouy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire  ;  does  your  Majesty  desire 
to  hear  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  pleased  to  do  so,  I  confess.'* 

"  Well,  Sire,  his  name  is  De  Mouy  do 
Saint-Phale." 

"It  was  you  ?  " 

«  Myself ! " 
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Catherine,  astounded  at  this  audacity, 
drew  back  a  step,  coming  nearer  to  the 
young  man. 

*'  And  how  came  you  to  dare  to  resist 
the  King's  order  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  Sire,  I  was  ignorant 
that  there  was  an  order  from  your  Majesty ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  I  saw  but  one  thing 
— or,  rather,  one  man — M.  de  Maurevel, 
the  murderer  of  my  father  and  of  the 
Admiral.  Then  I  recollected  that  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  in  this  very  room  where 
we  now  are,  during  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  your  Majesty 
had  with  your  own  lips  promised  me  that 
justice  should  be  inflicted  on  the  mur- 
derer. Well,  grave  events  having  happened 
since  that  time,  I  thought  that  the  King 
had  been  obliged  involuntarily  to  abandon 
his  intention.  When  I  saw  Maurevel 
within  my  grasp,  I  believed  he  was  sent 
me  by  heaven.  Your  Majesty  knows 
the  rest.  I  struck  at  him  as  at  an 
assassin,  and  shot  those  men  down  as 
bandits." 

Charles  made  no  reply  ;  his  friendship 
for  Henri  had  caused  him  for  some  time 
past  to  view  things  in  a  different  way  to 
what  he  had  done  formerly,  and  more 
than  once  to  view  them  with  terror. 

The  Queen-Mother  had  recorded  in  her 
memory  certain  words  uttered  by  her  son 
with  reference  to  the  affair  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, words  which  savoured  of 
remorse. 

"  But,"  said  Catherine,  "  for  what  pur- 
posedid  you  come  to  the  Kingof  Navarre's 
room  at  such  an  hour  ?  " 

•'  It  is  rather  a  long  story,"  replied  De 
Mouy  ;  "  but  still,  if  your  Majesty  has  the 
patience  to  listen  ..." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Charles  ;  "  go  on  ;  I  should 
like  to  hear  it." 

**  I  will  obey,  Sire,"  said  De  Mouy, 
with  a  bow. 

Catherine  seated  herself,  looking  un- 
easily at  the  young  leader. 

"  We  are  listening,"  said  Charles. 
"  Actaeon,  come  here." 

The  hound  returned  to  the  place  he  had 
occupied  before  the  entrance  of  the 
prisoner. 

"  Sire,"  said  De  Mouy,  "  I  had  come 
to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Navarre  as  a 
deputy  from  our  brethren,  your  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Religion." 

Catherine  made  a  sign  to  the  King. 

"  Be  quiet,  mother,"  said  the  latter  ; 
•*  1  am  out  losing  a  word.      Continue, 


Monsieur  de  Mouy,  continue  :  with  what 
object  had  you  come  ?  " 

«'  To  warn  the  King  of  Navarre  that 
his  abjuration  had  lost  him  the  confidence 
of  the  Huguenot  Party;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding,  through  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon, and,  above  all,  of  his  mother,  the 
heroic  Jeanne  d'Albret,  those  of  the 
Religion  owed  him  this  mark  of  respect, 
that  they  would  request  him  to  renounce 
his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Navarre." 

"  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  cried  Catherine, 
unable,  spite  her  power  of  self-control,  to 
receive  this  unexpected  shock  in  silence. 

♦*  Ah  !  "  said  Charles  ;  "  but  this  crown 
of  Navarre,  which  is  transferred  from  one 
head  to  another  in  this  way  without  my 
permission,  belongs  to  some  extent  to  me, 
I  imagine." 

"  The  Huguenots,  Sire,  recognise  better 
than  anyone  this  principle  of  suzerainty 
which  your  Majesty  has  just  enunciated. 
Accordingly  they  hoped  to  induce  your 
Majesty  to  settle  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  one  whom  you  love." 

"  One  whom  I  love  !  "  said  Charles. 
"  Deuce  and  all  !  whose  head  are  you 
talking  of,  sir  ?  I  don't  understand 
you." 

"  The  head  of  the  Due  d'Alen9on." 

Catherine  turned  deadly  pale,  and  de- 
voured De  Mouy  with  a  glance  of  f^.ame. 

"  And  my  brother  of  Alen9on  knew 
this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  And  accepted  this  crown  ?  " 

"  Subject  to  the  approval  of  your 
Majesty,  to  whom  he  referred  us." 

•'  In  point  of  fact,"  said  Charles,  "  it  is 
a  crown  which  will  suit  our  brother  of 
Alen9on  admirably.  And  that  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  it !  Thanks,  De 
Mouy,  thanks  !  You  will  be  welcome  at 
the  Louvre  whenever  any  more  ideas  like 
this  occur  to  you." 

•'  Sire,  you  would  have  had  the  whole 
scheme  laid  before  you  some  time  before 
this,  only  I  feared  I  might  have  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  your  Majesty  owing  to 
Maurevel's  unfortunate  affair." 

'♦  Yes,  but,"  said  Catherine,  "  what  did 
Henri  say  to  this  project  ?  " 

"The  King  of  Navarre,  Madame, 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  brethren,  and 
his  renunciation  was  drawn  up." 

"In  that  case,  you  are  in  possession  of 
this  renunciation  ?  "  cried  Catherine. 

"  In  pouit  of  fact,  Madame,  1  iiappen 
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to  have  it  with  me,  signed  by  himself  and 
dated." 

*•  At  a  day  anterior  to  the  affair  in  the 
Louvre  ?  "  said  Catherine. 

*•  Yes,  the  day  before,  I  believe." 

And  De  Mouy  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
deed  of  renunciation  in  favour  of  the  Due 
d'Alen9on,  written  and  sipjned  by  Henri, 
and  bearing  the  date  specified. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  so  it  is,"  said  Charles, 
"  and  all  is  in  proper  order." 

"  And  what  did  Henri  demand  in  ex- 
change for  this  renunciation  ?  " 

"Nothing,  Madame;  he  told  us  that 
the  friendship  of  King  Charles  would 
amply  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  a 
crown." 

Catherine  bit  her  lips  and  twisted  her 
beautiful  hands  in  anger. 

"  This  is  all  perfectly  correct,  De 
Mouy,"  added  Charles. 

"But  if  everything  was  arranged  be- 
tween you  and  the  King  of  Navarre," 
resumed  Catherine,  "  what  was  the  object 
of   your  interview   with   him  this  even- 

"  My  interview  with  the  King  of 
Navarre,  Madame  ? "  said  De  Mouy. 
"  M.  de  Nancey,  who  arrested  me,  will 
testify  that  I  was  alone.  Your  Majesty 
can  call  him." 

"  Monsieur  de  Nancey  ! "  said  the  King. 

The  Captain  of  the  Guard  reappeared. 

"  Monsieur  de  Nancey,"  said  Catherine, 
quickly,  *'  was  M.  de  Mouy  quite  alone  at 
the  Inn  of  the  Belle-Etoile  ?  " 

"Alone  in  the  room,  yes,  Madame;  but 
not  in  the  Inn." 

"Ah!"  said  Catherine ;"  who  was  his 
companion  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  M.  de  Mouy's 
companion,  Madame;  but  1  know  that  he 
escaped  by  a  back-door  after  flooring  two 
of  my  guards." 

"  And  you  doubtless  recognised  this 
gentleman  ?  " 

"  I  did  not,  but  my  guards  did." 

"And  who  was  he?  "  asked  Charles. 

"  The  Comte  Hannibal  de  Coconnas." 

"The  Comte  Hannibal  de  Coconnas!" 
repeated  the  King,  looking  gloomy  and 
thoughtful,  "  the  man  who  made  such 
havoc  among  the  Huguenots  at  the 
St.  Bartholomew  ?  " 

"  M .  de  Coconnas,  one  of  M .  d' Alenjon's 
gentlemen,"  said  De  Nancey. 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  Charles  ; 
"  you  can  retire,  Monsieur  de  Nancey, 
and  remember  one  thing  another  time  .  ." 


"What  is  that,  Sire?" 

"  That  you  are  in  my  service  and  are 
to  obey  nobody  but  myself." 

M.  de  Nancey  retired  backwards  with 
a  respectful  bow.  De  Mouy  smiled  at 
Catherine  ironically.  Then  a  momentary 
silence  ensued,  while  the  Queen  twisted 
the  cords  of  her  girdle,  and  Charles  stroked 
his  greyhound. 

"  But  what  was  your  intention.  Mon- 
sieur ? "  continued  Charles:  "did  you 
propose  to  use  violence  ?  " 

"Against  whom,  Sire?  " 

"  Why,  against  Henri,  Fran9ois,  or 
myself." 

"  Sire,  we  possessed  your  brother-in- 
law's  renunciation  and  your  brother's 
acceptance ;  and,  as  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  telling  you,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  soliciting  your  Majesty's  sanction, 
when  this  fatal  affair  at  the  Louvre 
occurred." 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Charles,  "  I  see 
no  harm  in  all  this.  You  were  within 
your  rights,  Monsieur  de  Mouy,  in  asking 
for  a  King.  Yes,  Navarre  may  and  ought 
to  be  a  separate  kingdom.  Nay,  more, 
this  kingdom  seems  created  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  portioning  my  brother  of 
Alen9on,  who  has  always  been  so  am- 
bitious of  a  crown  that,  when  I  wear 
mine,  he  cannot  take  his  eyes  from  it. 
The  only  thing  which  could  interfere 
with  his  having  this  kingdom  was 
Henriot's  claim  to  it,  but  since  Henri 
renounces  it  voluntarily  .  .  ." 

"  Voluntarily,  Sire." 

"  It  seems  it  is  God's  will.  Monsieur 
de  Mouy,  you  are  free  to  return  to  your 
brethren,  whom  I  have  punished  .  .  . 
harshly,  perhaps;  but  that  rests  with 
myself  and  God ;  and  tell  them  that,  since 
they  desire  my  brother  of  Alen9on  as 
King  of  Navarre,  the  King  of  France 
yields  to  their  washes.  Henceforth 
Navarre  is  a  Kingdom  and  its  Sovereign 
is  called  Fran9ois.  I  ask  but  for  a  week 
in  order  that  my  brother  may  leave  Paris 
with  the  pomp  and  splendour  befitting  a 
King.  Go,  Monsieur  de  Mouy,  go  .  .  . 
Monsieur  de  Nancey,  let  M.  de  Mouy 
pass,  he  is  free." 

"Sire,"  said  De  Mouy,  stepping  for- 
ward, "  does  your  Majesty  permit  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  King. 

De  Mouy  knelt  and  kissed  the  King's 
hand. 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Charles,  checking 
him  as  he  was  about  to  rise,  "  did  you 
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not  ask  me  for  justice  against  that 
scoundrel  De  Maurevel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Siie." 

"  I  don't  know  where  to  find  him  so  as 
to  grant  you  justice,  for  he  is  in  hiding; 
but  should  you  come  across  him,  inflict 
justice  upon  him  yourself;  I  authorise 
you  to  do  so,  with  all  my  heart." 

"Ah!  Sire,"  cried  De  Mouy,  "this, 
indeed,  completes  my  joy ;  let  your 
Majesty  rely  on  me ;  I  know  no  more 
than  you  do  where  he  is,  but  rest  assured 
that  I  will  fmd  him." 

Then  De  Mouy,  after  respectfully 
saluting  Charles  and  Catherine,  withdrew, 
the  Guards,  who  had  brought  him  in, 
offering  no  obstacle  to  his  departure. 
Traversing  the  corridors,  he  quickly 
reached  the  wicket,  and  once  outside  the 
Palace,  sprang,  as  it  were,  at  a  bound 
from  the  Place  Saint-Germain-TAuxerrois 
to  the  Belle-Etoile,  where  he  found  his 
horse  again,  thanks  to  whose  fleetness 
the  young  man  was  once  more  breathing 
in  safety  within  the  walls  of  Mantes,  three 
hours  after  the  scene  just  related. 

Catherine,  repressing  her  anger,  went 
back  to  her  apartments,  from  which  she 
presently  passed  to  those  of  Marguerite. 

There  she  found  Henri  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  apparently  preparing  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Lord  Satan,"  she  muttered,  "  succour 
an  unhappy  Queen,  to  whose  prayers  God 
turns  a  deaf  ear  I  " 


CHAPTER    XVn 

TWO    HEAIJS    FOR    ONIi    CROWN 

"T)ID    M.    d'Alenc^on   come   to    me," 
JL3     Charles  had  said,  as  he  dismissed 
his  mother. 

M.  de  Nancey,  who,  since  the  King's 
reprimand,  was  firmly  resolved  to  obey 
his  orders  and  nobody  else's,  hurried 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  from  Charles's 
apartments  to  his  brother's,  and  conveyed 
to  the  latter,  without  any  softening  of  its 
peremptoriness,  the  order  which  he  had 
just  received. 

"  The  Due  d'Alen9on  started  uneasily. 
He  had  at  all  times  felt  nervous  in  the 
King's  presence,  and  all  the  more  so  since, 
by  his  conspiracy,  he  had  given  himself 
good  cause  for  fear.     At  the  same  time, 


he  responded  to  his  brother's  summons 
with  studied  eagerness.  He  found  the 
latter  standing  and  whistling  a  hunting 
halloo  between  his  teeth. 

Upon  his  entrance,  the  Due  d'Alen9on 
detected  in  the  King's  glassy  eyes  one  of 
those  glances  of  hatred  which  he  knew  so 
well, 

"  Your  Majesty  asked  for  me,"  said  he. 
"What  doesyour  Majestydesirewith  me?" 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you,  my  good  brother, 
that,  as  a  reward  for  the  great  friendship 
you  bear  me,  1  have  determined  to  fulfil 
to-day  the  chief  desire  of  your  heart." 

"  My  desire  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ask  yourself  what  is  the  thing 
you  have  dreamed  of  for  some  time  past 
without  venturing  to  ask  me  for  it,  and 
that  thing  I  am  about  to  give  you." 

"  Sire,  I  swear  to  you  that  my  one 
desire  is  for  the  continuance  of  the 
King's  good  health." 

"  In  that  case  you  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
D'Alen9on  ;  the  indisposition  which  at- 
tacked me  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Poles  has  passed  away.  Thanks  to 
Henriot,  I  have  escaped  a  furious  boar 
that  would  have  ripped  me  up,  and  my 
health  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  of  my 
subjects ;  so  without  acting  the  part  of  a 
bad  brother,  you  may  indulge  some  other 
wish  than  the  preservation  of  my  health, 
which  is  excellent." 

"  I  have  no  other  wish.  Sire." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  Fran9ois,"  replied  Charles, 
with  impatience,  "  you  desire  the  crown 
of  Navarre,  for  you  have  come  to  an  ar- 
rangement with  Henriot  and  De  Mouy  ; 
with  the  former,  that  he  should  renounce 
that  crown,  with  the  latter,  that  he  should 
procure  it  for  yourself.  Well,  Henriot 
renounces  it ;  De  Mouy  has  informed  me 
of  your  request,  and  this  crown  of  which 
you  are  ambitious  .  .  ." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  D'Alen9on,  in  a  trem- 
bling tone. 

**  Well,  'ods  my  life  1  it  is  yours." 

D'Alen9on  turned  frightfully  pale; 
then  suddenly  the  blood  which  had 
rushed  to  his  heart  surged  back  into  his 
veins,  and  a  red  tlame  burnt  in  his  cheeks  ; 
the  boon  oilered  by  the  King  at  this 
particular  moment  annoyed  him  greatly. 

"  But,  Sire,"  he  replied,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  his  emotion,  '*  I 
desired  nothing,  and  most  certainly 
nothing  of  this  kind." 

♦'  That  is  quite  possible,  my  brother, 
for  you  are   very  discreet;    but   others 
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have  desired,  and  have  asked  it  on  your 
behalf." 

"  S*ire,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  never.  .  .*' 

"  Do  not  swear." 

"  Will  you  banish  me,  Sire  ?  " 

"Do  you  call  that  banishment, 
Fran9ois  ?  Zounds  !  but  you  are  hard  to 
please.  What  better  could  you  hope  for?" 

D'Alenfon  bit  his  lips  in  despair. 

"  Upon  my  word !  "  continued  Charles, 
aflfecting  to  speak  pleasantly,  "  I  didn't 
think  you  were  so  popular,  Fran9ois, 
especially  with  the  Huguenots;  but  they 
are  clamouring  for  you,  and  I  must  con- 
fess I  was  mistaken.  Besides,  I  could 
wish  nothing  better  than  to  have  a  man 
of  my  own — my  brother  who  loves  me 
and  is  incapable  of  betraying  me — at  the 
head  of  a  party  which  has  been  fighting 
against  us  for  thirty  years.  This  step 
will  calm  everything  as  if  by  magic,  not 
to  mention  that  every  member  of  the 
family  will  be  a  king.  There  is  only  poor 
Henriot,  who  will  be  nothing  more  than 
my  friend.  But  he  is  not  ambitious,  and  < 
will  gladly  accept  that  title,  which  is 
claimed  by  nobody  else." 

"  Oh  !  Sire,  you  mistake  ;  /  claim  that 
title.  .  .  .  Who  has  a  better  right  to  it 
than  I  ?  Henri  is  but  your  brother  by 
marriage ;  /  am  your  brother  by  blood, 
and  above  all  by  affection.  .  .  Sire,  I  en- 
treat you,  keep  me  at  your  side." 

"No,  no,  Fran9ois," answered  Charles, 
"  that  would  be  doing  you  an  injury." 

"Why  so?" 

"  P'or  a  thousand  reasons." 

"  But  reflect,  Sire,  whether  you  will 
ever  find  such  a  faithful  companion  as 
myself;  I  have  never  left  your  Majesty's 
side  since  my  childhood." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  and  some- 
times I  could  even  have  wished  you 
further  away." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Nothing,  nothing  ...  I  know  very 
well  .  .  .  Oh !  what  glorious  sport  you 
will  have  yonder,  Fran9ois  ;  how  I  envy 
you !  Do  you  know  that  the  mountain- 
eers hunt  bears  as  we  do  the  boar  here  ? 
You  will  be  able  to  present  us  all  with 
magnificent  skins.  They  hunt  the  bear, 
you  know,  with  the  dagger ;  you  wait  for 
the  animal,  and  excite  and  anger  him ;  he 
charges  down  on  the  hunter,  and,  when 
he  is  three  or  four  yards  from  him,  stands 
up  on  his  hind  feet.  That  is  the  moment 
when  you  plunge  the  knife  into  his  heart. 
*Tis  a  dangerous  sport;    but  you  are 


brave,  Francois,  and  will  take  a  real 
pleasure  in  it." 

"  Ah  !  you  re-double  my  regret,  for  I 
shall  hunt  with  your  Majesty  no  more*" 

"  Egod  I  so  much  the  better,"  said 
the  King ;  "  for  1  don't  think  hunting 
together  suits  either  of  us." 

"  What  does  your  Majesty  mean  by 
that  ? " 

"  That  to  hunt  with  me  gives  you  such 
intense  pleasure,  and  causes  you  so  much 
agitation,  that  you,  who  are  skill  personi- 
fied— you  who,  with  the  first  arquebus 
that  comes  to  hand,  can  bring  down  a 
magpie  at  a  hundred  yards — the  last  time 
we  went  hunting  together — you,  with 
your  own  weapon,  with  which  you  are 
quite  familiar,  missed  a  huge  boar  at 
twenty  yards,  and  broke  the  leg  of  my 
best  horse  instead.  'Sdeath  and  damna- 
tion !  Fran9ois,  a  thing  like  that  gives 
one  food  for  reflection,  you  know." 

'*  Oh !  Sire,  set  it  down  to  my  agita- 
tion," said  D'Alen9on,  turning  livid. 

"  Ah !  yes,"  replied  Charles,"  your 
agitation,  no  doubt ;  well !  it  is  just 
because  of  that  emotion  which  I  value  at 
its  proper  worth,  that  I  say  to  you : 
Believe  me,  Fran9ois,  it  is  best  for  us  to 
hunt  apart,  especially  when  one  suffers 
from  emotion  of  that  sort.  Think  over 
it,  brother,  not  here — I  see  my  presence 
troubles  you — but  when  you  are  alone ; 
and  you  will  agree  that  I  have  good 
ground  for  fearing  lest  at  some  future 
hunt  a  similar  agitation  should  seize  you. 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  a  man  do 
rash  things  than  this  plaguey  agitation, 
and  then,  you  know,  you  might  kill  the 
rider  instead  of  the  horse,  the  King  in 
mistake  for  his  mount.  Egod  !  a  bullet 
aimed  a  trifle  too  high  or  too  low — such 
a  thing  can  effect  a  great  change  in  the 
government  of  a  country,  and  of  this  we 
have  an  example  in  our  own  family. 
When  Montgommery  killed  our  father, 
Henri  II,  accidentally — through  agita- 
tion, perhaps — the  blow  carried  our 
brother  Fran9ois  II  to  the  throne,  and 
our  father  Henri  to  the  vaults  at  Saint- 
Denis.  Such  small  causes  does  God 
need  to  work  such  mighty  effects !  " 

As  Charles  developed  this  attack,  as 
alarming  as  it  was  unexpected,  the  Duke 
felt  the  perspiration  break  out  on  his 
forehead. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  have 
conveyed  more  clearly  to  his  brother  that 
he  had  guessed   everything.      Charles, 
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smothering  his  wrath  beneath  a  veil  of 
pleasantry,  was  perhaps  even  more  terri- 
ble than  if  he  had  allowed  the  molten 
stream  of  hatred  which  was  consuming 
his  heart  to  expand  and  boil  over  ;  his 
vindictiveness  appeared  to  be  equal  to 
his  malice.  As  the  one  increased,  so  did 
the  other,  and  for  the  first  time  D'Alen^on 
experienced  remorse,  or  rather  regret,  for 
having  conceived  a  crime  which  had 
proved  unsuccessful. 

He  had  carried  on  the  struggle  as  far 
as  he  was  ahle,  but  beneath  this  final 
blow  he  bent  his  head,  and  Charles  per- 
ceived in  his  eyes  the  dawn  of  that 
devouring  llame  which,  in  more  tender 
natures,  hollows  the  furrow  from  which 
tears  burst  forth.  But  D'Alen9on  was 
of  those  who  only  weep  for  rage. 

Charles  kept  his  vulture-like  eye  fixed 
on  him,  sucking  in,  so  to  speak,  the  suc- 
cessive sensations  which  passed  through 
the  young  man's  breast.  And  each  of 
these  sensations,  thanks  to  the  profound 
study  which  he  had  made  of  the  members 
of  his  family,  revealed  itself  to  him  as 
clearly  as  though  the  Duke's  heart  had 
been  an  open  book.  He  let  him  stay 
thus  for  a  moment,  crushed,  motionless, 
and  dumb  :  then  in  a  firm  tone,  the  hatred 
underlying  which  was  clearly  marked  : 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  we  have 
acquainted  you  with  our  resolve,  and  that 
resolve  is  unalterable  ;  you  will  go." 

D'Alen9on  made  a  movement ;  Charles 
appeared  not  to  observe  it,  and  continued  : 

"  I  wish  Navarre  to  be  proud  of  having 
as  ruler  a  brother  of  the  King  of  France. 
Well,  power,  honours,  everything  that 
befits  your  rank  you  shall  have,  as  your 
brother  Henri  has  had,  and  like  him" — 
he  added  with  a  smile — "  you  shall  bless 
me  from  a  distance.  But  never  mind, 
distance  does  not  affect  benediction." 

"  Sire  .    .    ." 

♦*  Accept,  or  rather  be  resigned.  Once 
you  are  King,  we  will  find  you  a  wife 
worthy  of  a  Son  of  France.  Who 
knows !  one  who  will  bring  you  another 
throne  perhaps." 

*«  But,"  said  the  Due  d'Alen9on,  "  your 
Majesty  is  forgetting  your  good  friend 
Henri." 

"  Henri !  But  I  have  told  you  he  does 
not  seek  the  throne  of  Navarre !  I  have 
told  you  that  he  surrenders  it  to  you  ! 
Henri  is  a  merry  fellow,  and  not  a  kill- 
joy like  you.  He  likes  to  laugh  and 
enjoy  himself,  and  not  to  grow  dry  and 


withered,  as  we   who   wear  crowns  aia 
condemned  to  do." 

D'Alen9on  uttered  a  sigh.  **  Then  your 
Majesty  wishes  mo  to  busy  myself  .  .  ." 

**  No,  no.  Don't  worry  yourself  about 
anything,  Fran9ois ;  1  will  arrange  it  all 
myself  ;  rely  on  me  as  a  kind  brother. 
And  now  that  all  is  settled,  you  may  go  ; 
mention  our  interview  to  your  friends  or 
not,  as  you  please  :  I  will  take  steps  to 
let  the  matter  become  public  presently. 
Go,  Fran9ois." 

There  was  no  answer  to  be  made  ;  the 
Duke  bowed,  and  withdrew  with  rage  in 
his  heart. 

He  burned  to  find  Henri  and  talk  over 
all  that  had  occurred  ;  but  he  could  only 
find  Catherine.  In  point  of  fact,  Henri 
was  avoiding  an  interview,  and  the  Queen- 
Mother  was  anxious  for  one. 

The  Duke,  on  seeing  Catlxrine,  im- 
mediately stifled  his  grief  and  tried  to 
smile.  Less  fortunate  than  Henri 
d'Anjou,  he  did  not  seek  in  Catherine  a 
mother,  but  merely  an  ally.  He  began 
therefore  by  dissimulating  with  her,  since, 
for  the  formation  of  good  alliances,  a 
mutual  deception  is  necessary. 

Accordingly,  he  accosted  Catherine 
with  a  face  on  which  there  lingered  only 
a  slight  trace  of  uneasiness. 

"  Well,  Madame,"  said  he,  **  here  is 
great  news  ;  have  you  heard  it  ?  " 

"  I  hear  they  talk  of  making  you  a 
King,  Monsieur." 

"  It  is  great  kindness  on  my  brother's 
part,  Madame." 

"  Is  it  not?  " 

"And  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  part  of  my  gratitude  is  due  to  you, 
if  it  was  you  who  advised  him  to  make 
me  the  present  of  a  throne  ;  albeit  I  con- 
fess it  troubles  me  that  I  should  thus  rob 
the  King  of  Navarre." 

♦'You  seem  to  love  Henriot  very  much, 
my  son  ?" 

"Why,  yes;  we  have  been  intimately 
connected  for  some  time*" 

"  Do  you  think  he  loves  you  equally?" 

"  I  hope  so,  Madame." 

"  Such  a  friendship,  do  you  know,  is 
very  edifying,  especially  between  Princes. 
Court  friendships  are  reckoned  rather 
insecure,  my  dear  Fran9ois." 

"  Mother,  you  may  take  it  we  ape  noi 
merely  friends,  but  almost  brothers." 

Catherine  smiled  a  curious  smile. 

"  Good  !  "  said  she,  "  does  brotherhood 
exist  between  Kings  ?  " 
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"  Oh !  as  to  thnt,  we  were  neither  of  us 
kings  when  our  friendship  began ;  wc 
had  not  even  the  prospect  of  becoming 
kings,  and  that  is  why  we  grew  fond  of 
one  another." 

"  Yes,  but  circumstances  have  now 
greatly  changed." 

'*  Changed,  how  ?  " 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  who  now  says  but 
that  you  will  both  be  Kings  ?  " 

From  the  nervous  start  which  the  Duke 
gave,  and  the  colour  which  mounted  to 
his  brow,  Catherine  saw  that  the  bolt  she 
had  launched  had  hit  the  mark. 

•'  He  ?  "  said  he,  "  Henriot  King  ?  and 
of  what  kingdom,  mother  ?  " 

•*  Of  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
Christendom,  my  son." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  mother  ?  "  said 
D'Aiengon,  turning  pale. 

"  What  a  good  mother  ought  to  say  to 
her  son,  and  what  you  have  thought  of 
more  than  once,  Fran9ois." 

"  I  ?  "  said  the  Duke,  "  I  have  thought 
of  nothing,  Madame,  I  swear  it." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  you ;  for 
your  friend  Henri — your  brother,  as  you 
call  him — is,  for  all  his  apparent  frank- 
ness, a  very  clever  and  cunning  gentle- 
man, who  keeps  his  secrets  better  than 
you  keep  yours,  Frangois.  For  instance, 
did  he  ever  tell  you  that  De  Mouy  was 
his  confidential  agent  ?  " 

Catherine,  as  she  put  this  question, 
glanced  sharply  at  Fran9ois.  The  latter, 
however,  possessed  one  virtue,  or  rather 
vice,  namely,  the  power  of  dissimulation ; 
he,  therefore,  bore  the  glance  without 
flinching. 

"  De  Mouy ! "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  and  as  though  the  name  had 
been  mentioned  to  him  for  the  first  time 
in  this  connection. 

"Yes,  the  Huguenot  De  Mouy  de  Saint- 
Phale,  the  same  man  who  almost  killed 
M.  de  Maurevel,  and  who,  scouring 
France  and  the  capital  clandestinely  in 


different    disguises,    is 


mtrigumg 


and 


raising  an  army  to  support  your  brother, 
Henri,  against  your  family." 

Catherine,  who  was  unaware  that  on 
this  point  her  son,  Frangois,  knew  as 
much  as,  and  even  more  than,  she  did, 
rose  with  these  words,  preparing  to  make 
a  dignified  exit. 

Fran9ois  detained  her. 

"One  word  more,  mother,  if  you  please," 
said  he.  "  Since  you  deign  to  initiate  me 
into   your  political   affairs,  tell  me  how 


could  Henri,  with  his  slender  resources 
and  reputation,  succeed  in  carrying  on  a 
war  of  sufficient  importance  to  trouble 
my  family  ?  " 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Queen,  with  a 
smile,  "let  me  tell  you  he  is  supported  by 
perhaps  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  ; 
that  on  the  day  when  he  gives  the  word, 
these  thirty  thousand  men  will  appear  as 
suddenly  as  though  they  sprang  out  of 
the  earth ;  and  reflect  that  these  thirty 
thousand  men  are  Huguenots,  that  is  to 
say,  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world. 
And,  further,  he  has  a  protector  whom 
you  have  not  known  how,  or  have  not 
wished,  to  conciliate." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  He  has  the  King,  the  King  who  loves 
him,  and  is  backing  him  up  ;  the  King 
who,  from  jealousy  of  your  brother  of 
Poland  and  spite  against  yourself,  is  look- 
ing round  him  for  a  successor.  Only, 
blind  that  you  are  not  to  see  it,  he  is 
looking  in  another  direction  to  that  of  his 
own  family." 

"  The  King !  .  .  .  you  think  so, 
mother  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  observed  that  he  is  fond 
of  Henriot,  his  Henriot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes." 

"  And  that  this  fondness  is  recipro- 
cated ?  For  this  same  Henriot,  forget- 
ting that  his  brother-in-law  wanted  to 
shoot  him  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
fawns  upon  him  like  a  dog  that  licks  the 
hand  by  which  it  has  been  struck." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Fran9ois,  "  I 
have  already  noticed  it ;  Henri  is  very 
humble  towards  my  brother  Charles." 

"  Careful  to  humour  him  in  every- 
thing." 

"  So  much  so  that,  annoyed  at  being 
always  twitted  by  the  King  with  his 
ignorance  of  falconry,  he  wants  to  begin 
to  ...  so  much  so  that  he  asked  me 
yesterday  —  no  later  —  if  I  hadn't  any 
good  books  which  treat  of  the  art." 

"  Wait,"  said  Catherine,  whose  eyes 
shone  as  though  a  sudden  idea  had 
crossed  her  mind ;  "  wait  a  moment 
.  .  .  and  what  did  you  reply  ?  '* 

"  That  I  would  look  in  my  library." 

"  Good,"  said  Catherine,  "  good,  he 
must  have  this  book." 

"  But  I  have  looked,  M'aJame,  and  can 
find  nothing." 

"/  will  find  one  .  .  .  and  you  shall 
give  him  the  book  as  though  it  came 
from  you." 
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"  And  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  " 

••  Have  you  conhdence  in  me,  D'AIen- 
9on  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  mother." 

"  Will  you  obey  me  blindly  with  regard 
to  Henri,  whom  you  do  not  love,  though 
you  say  you  do  ?  " 

D'Alen9on  smiled. 

•'  And  whom  /  detest,"  continued 
Catherine. 

•*  Yes,  I  will  obey." 

"  Come  here  the  day  after  to-morrow 
for  the  book;  you  will  take  it  to  Henri 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  " 

*'And  .  .  .  ?" 

"  Leave  God,  Providence,  or  chance  to 
do  the  rest." 

Francois  was  well  enough  acquainted 
with  his  mother  to  know  that  she  did  not 
generally  entrust  God,  Providence,  or 
chance  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  her 
designs,  friendly  or  otherwise ;  but  he 
forbore  to  add  a  single  word,  and  bowing 
as  one  who  accepts  the  commission  with 
which  he  is  charged,  retired  to  his 
room. 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?  '*  thought  the 
young  man,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs ; 
"  I  haven't  an  idea.  But  of  this  only  I 
am  certain,  that  she  is  acting  against  a 
common  enemy.     Let  her  act,  then." 

Meanwhile,  Marguerite,  through  the 
medium  of  La  Mole,  had  received  a  letter 
from  De  Mouy.  As  she  and  her  illustrious 
husband  had  no  secrets  from  each  other 
in  political  matters,  she  broke  the  seal  and 
read  it. 

Doubtless  this  letter  seemed  interesting, 
for  Marguerite,  taking  advantage  of  the 
darkness  which  was  beginning  to  steal 
along  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  slipped 
immediately  through  the  secret  passage, 
mounted  the  spiral  staircase,  and,  after 
looking  cautiously  in  all  directions,  darted 
swiftly  as  a  shadow,  and  disappeared  into 
the  King  of  Navarre's  ante-chamber. 

This  ante-chamber,  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  Orthon,  was  left  unguarded. 

His  disappearance,  of  which  we  have 
not  spoken  since  the  moment  when  the 
reader  saw  its  consummation  in  a  fashion 
so  tragic  for  poor  Orthon,  had  caused 
Henri  great  uneasiness..  He  had  un- 
bosomed himself  about  it  to  Madame  de 
Sauve  and  to  his  wife,  but  neither  of 
them  knew  more  about  it  than  himself; 
Madame  de  Sauve,  however,  had  given 
him  certain  information  which  had  made 
it  perfectly  clear  to  his  mind  that  the  poor 


lad  had  been  the  victim  of  some  machina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Catherine,  and  also 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this 
machination  that  he  himself  had  almost 
been  arrested,  together  with  De  Mouy,  at 
the  Bellc-Etoile. 

Any  other  than  Henri  would  have  kept 
silence,  for  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
speak ;  but  Henri  took  everythinj^  into 
calculation.  He  perceived  that  his  silence 
would  betray  him  ;  as  a  usual  thing,  one 
does  not  lose  a  confidential  servant  m  this 
way  without  asking  questions  and  insti- 
tuting investigations.  Henri  did  so, 
accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Kin^ 
and  of  Catherine  herself;  he  inquired 
about  Orthon  from  everybody,  from  the 
sentry  on  duty  at  the  wicket  of  the  Louvre 
to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  stationed  in 
the  King's  ante-chamber,  but  all  without 
result ;  and  Henri  appeared  so  evidently 
affected  by  this  occurrence,  and  so  attached 
to  his  missing  servant,  that  he  declared 
he  would  not  replace  him  until  he  had 
gained  the  certainty  that  Orthon  had 
disappeared  for  good  and  all. 

The  ante-chamber,  then,  as  we  have  said, 
was  empty  when  Marguerite  entered  it. 

Light  as  was  her  step,  Henri  heard  it, 
and  turned  round. 

"  You,  Madame  ?  "  cried  he. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Marguerite  ;  "  read 
this  quickly." 

And  she  handed  him  the  open  letter. 

It  contained  these  few  lines  : 

*•  Sire,  the  moment  has  arrived  for 
putting  our  project  of  escape  into  execu- 
tion. The  day  after  to-morrow  there  will 
be  a  fowling-party  along  the  Seine,  from 
Saint-Germain  to  Maisons — that  is  to  say, 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  forest. 

"  Go  to  this  chase,  although  it  be  a 
hawking-party;  bear  a  good  coat  of  mail 
beneath  your  doublet ;  buckle  on  your 
best  sword  ;  ride  the  fastest  horse  in  your 
stables. 

"  Towards  midday — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  chase  is  hottest,  and  the  King  has  gone 
in  pursuit  of  his  falcon — slip  away  alone, 
if  you  are  coming  alone  ;  with  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  if  she  intends  to  follow  you. 

"  Fifty  of  our  men  will  be  concealed  in 
the  pavilion  of  Fran9ois  I,  the  key  of 
which  is  in  our  possession  ;  nobody  will 
know  they  are  there,  for  they  will  come 
at  night,  and  the  shutters  will  be  closed. 

"You  will  ride  down  the  Alice  des 
Violcttes,  at  the  end  of  which  I  shall  be 
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watching  ;  to  the  rip;ht  of  this,  in  a  small 
glade,  you  will  see  MM.  de  La  Mole  and 
Coconnas  with  two  led  horses.  These 
horses  are  intended  to  replace  your  own 
and  the  Queen's,  should  they  be 
foundered. 

**  Adieu,  Sire ;  be  ready  ;  we  shall  not 
fail." 

"  You  will  be  ready,"  said  Marguerite, 
repeating,  after  sixteen  hundred  years, 
the  very  words  uttered  by  Caesar  when 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon. 

•'  Be  it  so,  Madame,"  replied  Henri ; 
"  it  is  not  I  who  will  give  you  the  lie." 

**  Come,  Sire,  be  a  hero ;  the  matter  is 
not  difficult ;  you  have  but  to  follow  your 
road,  and  win  me  a  splendid  throne,"  said 
the  daughter  of  Henri  H. 

An  imperceptible  smile  hovered  on  the 
lips  of  the  Bearnais.  He  kissed  Mar- 
guerite's hand  and  went  out  by  himself 
to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear,  humming 
the  while  the  refrain  of  an  old  ballad  : 

He  who  best  battered  down  the  wall 
Entered  not  the  castle  halL 

His  precaution  was  not  unnecessary : 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  bed- 
chamber, the  Due  d'Alen9on  opened  the 
door  of  the  ante-chamber ;  the  King  gave 
Marguerite  a  signal  with  his  hand,  then 
said  aloud : 

*'  Ah  !  brother,  it  is  you.    Welcome." 

At  her  husband's  signal,  Marguerite 
had  realised  the  whole  situation,  and  had 
darted  into  a  closet,  in  front  of  which 
hung  a  large  curtain. 

The  Due  d'Alen9on  entered  with  timid 
steps,  and  looking  round  in  every  direction. 

"  Are  we  alone,  brother  ?  "  he  asked  in 
a  half-whisper. 

"  Quite  alone.  What  has  happened  ? 
You  seem  quite  upset." 

"  We  are  discovered,  Henri.** 

"  How  discovered  ?  " 

"  Yes,  De  Mouy  has  been  arrested." 

"  I  know  he  has." 

"  Well,  De  Mouy  has  told  the  King 
everything.'* 

"  What  has  he  said  ?  ** 

"  That  I  want  the  throne  of  Navarre, 
and  am  plotting  to  obtain  it." 

"  Ah  !  the  villain  !  '*  said  Henri,  "  and 
now  you  find  yourself  compromised,  my 
poor  brother.  How  is  it,  then,  that  you 
have  not  been  arrested  ?  ** 

"  I  don't  know  myself,  how  that  is;  the 
King  made  fun  of  me  by  pretending.to  offer 


me  the  throne  of  Navarre.  He  hoped, 
no  doubt,  to  draw  from  me  a  confession, 
but  I  said  nothing." 

"  And,  by  God  !  you  did  well,"  said  the 
Bearnais ;  *'  let  us  keep  firm,  both  our  lives 
depend  on  it." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Francois,  "  the  situation 
is  a  diflicult  one  ;  that  is  why  I  came  to 
ask  your  advice.  What  think  you  I 
ought  to  do  ;  fly,  or  remain  here  ?  " 

"  You  have  seen  the  King,  since  it  was 
to  you  that  he  spoke  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Well,  you  must  have  been  able  to  read 
his  thoughts.     Follow  your  own  inspira- 


prefer  to  stay,"  answered 


tion." 

"  I   should 
Fran9ois. 

Master  of  himself  as  he  was,  Henri 
allowed  a  movement  of  delight  to  escape 
him  ;  almost  imperceptible  as  this  move- 
ment was,  it  did  not  elude  the  Duke's 
notice. 

"  Stay,  then,"  said  Henri. 

"  But  you  ?  " 

*'  By'r  Lady !  "  replied  Henri,  **  if  you 
remain,  /  have  no  motive  for  going.  My 
only  object  in  going  was  to  follow  you  in 
order  to  prove  my  devotion,  and  not  for- 
sake a  brother  whom  I  iove." 

"  All  our  scheme  is  at  an  end  then," 
said  D'Alenjon  ;  "  you  give  up  without  a 
struggle  at  the  first  suggestion  of  bad 
fortune  ?  " 

"  I  don't  regard  it  as  bad  fortune  to 
remain  here,"  said  Henri ;  "  thanks  to 
my  happy-go-lucky  disposition,  I  am 
contented  wherever  I  am." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  D'Alen9on,  "  we 
will  drop  the  subject ;  only,  should  you 
come  to  any  fresh  decision,  acquaint  me 
with  it." 

"  'Od's  life !  I'll  not  fail  to,  you  may 
be  sure,"  replied  Henri.  "  Did  we  not 
agree  to  have  no  secrets  from  each  other  ? " 

D*Alen9on  persisted  no  further,  and 
withdrew  in  a  thoughtful  frame  of  mind, 
for  he  fancied  that,  at  a  certain  point  in 
this  interview,  he  had  seen  the  curtain  of 
the  closet  move. 

In  point  of  fact,  hardly  had  D*Alen90ii 
retired,  when  this  curtain  was  drawn 
aside,  and  Marguerite  reappeared. 

"  What  think  you  of  this  visit  ?  **  asked 
Henri. 

"  That  there  is  something  fresh  and  of 
importance.** 

"  And  what  do  you  think  it  is  ?  *' 

«*  I  don't  know  yet ;  but  I  will  find  out." 
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"  Meanwhile  ?  ** 

"  Meanwhile,  don't  fail  to  come  to  me 
to-morrow  evening." 

**  I  will  take  care  not  to  fail,  Madame," 
said  Henri,  kissing  his  wife's  hand  gal- 
lantly. 

And  with  the  same  caution  with  which 
she  had  left  her  apartments,  Marguerite 
returned  thither. 


CHAPTER    XVHI 

A    BOOK    ON    VENERY. 

SIX  and  thirty  hours  had  elap«;ed  since 
the  events  just  related.  Day  was 
[beginning  to  dawn,  but  the  entire  Louvre, 
jas  was  usual  on  hunting-days,  was 
[already  astir  when  the  Due  d*Alen9on 
repaired  to  the  Queen- Mother  in  accord- 
ance with  the  invitation  he  had  received. 
The  latter  was  not  in  her  bedchamber, 
but  had  left  orders  that  the  Duke,  if  he 
came,  should  be  asked  to  wait  for  her. 
After  a  short  interval  she  emerged  from 
a  secret  closet,  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter,  and  to  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  to  conduct  her  chemical 
experiments. 

Either  through  the  half-closed  door,  or 
clinging  to  her  clothing,  there  entered, 
together  with  Catherine,  the  penetrating 
odour  of  some  acrid  substance,  and 
through  the  door-way  D'Alen^on  noticed 
a  thick  vapour,  such  as  is  produced  by 
the  burning  of  an  aromatic,  floating  in 
white  clouds  within  the  laboratory. 

The  Duke  could  not  repress  a  glance 
of  curiosity. 

**  Yes,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  have  been 
burning  some  old  parchments,  and  they 
gave  out  such  a  fearful  smell  that  I  threw 
some  juniper  into  the  stove;  hence  this 
odour."     D'Alen9on  only  bowed. 

*•  Well !  "  said  Catherine,  concealing 
within  the  large  sleeves  of  her  dressing- 
gown  her  hands,  which  were  stained  in 
places  with  a  reddish  yellow ;  ♦♦  what  | 
news  since  yesterday  ?  " 

"  None,  mother." 

**  Have  you  seen  Henri  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Does  he  still  refuse  to  go  ?  " 

"Absolutely." 


«« The  knave!" 

'*  What  do  you  say,  Madame  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  he  is  going." 

"  You  think  so?" 

**  I  am  certain  of  it." 

'•  Then  he  will  escape  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Catherine. 

"  And  shall  you  let  him  p^o  ?  " 

•♦  Not  only  shall  I  let  him  go;  but  I 
tell  you  further,  he  must  go." 

"  1  don't  follow  you,  mother." 

"  Listen  carefully  to  what  I  am  about  to 
tell  you,  Fran9ois.  A  very  clever  phy- 
sician, the  same  man  who  gave  me  the 
book  on  venery  which  you  are  going  to 
take  to  him,  has  assured  me  that  the  King 
of  Navarre  is  about  to  be  attacked  by  a 
consumptive  malady,  one  of  those  unre- 
lenting diseases  for  which  science  can 
furnish  no  remedy.  Now,  you  under- 
stand that  if  he  is  to  die  by  so  cruel  a 
disease,  it  is  better  that  he  should  die  at  a 
distance  from  us,  and  not  at  the  Court 
under  our  very  eyes." 

"  In  point  of  fact,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it 
would  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  Especially  to  your  brother  Charles," 
said  Catherine  ;  "  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  Henri  should  die  after  having  dis- 
obeyed him,  the  King  will  regard  his 
death  as  a  punishment  sent  from  heaven." 

"  You  are  right,  mother,"  said  Fran9ois 
with  admiration  "  he  must  go.  But  are 
you  sure  he  will  do  so  ?  " 

"  All  his  preparations  are  made.  The 
place  of  meeting  is  in  the  Forest  of 
Saint-Germain.  Fifty  Huguenots  are  to 
escort  him  to  Fontainebleau,  where  five 
hundred  more  await  him." 

"  And,"  said  D'Alen9on,  with  a  slight 
hesitation  and  visible  pallor,  **  does  my 
sister  M argot  go  with  him  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  that  is  arranged,"  said  Catherine. 
"  But,  on  the  death  of  Henri,  Margot 
will  return  to  Court,  a  widow,  and  free." 

"  And  are  you  sure  Henri  will  die, 
Madame  ?  " 

"  So  at  least  the  physician  who  gave 
me  the  book  has  assured  me." 

•'  And  where  is  this  book,  Madame  ?  " 

Catherine  went  back  slowly  to  the 
mysterious  closet,  and  returned  in  a 
moment  with  the  book  in  her  hand. 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  said. 

D'Alen9on  looked  at  it  with  a  certain 
terror. 

"  What  is  this  book,  Madame  ?  "  asked 
the  Duke,  with  a  shudder. 

"  I  have  told  you  already,  my  son;  It  is 
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;v  work  on  the  art  of  rearing  and  train- 
iiijj;  falcons  and  ticrcelcts,  written  by  a 
very  learned  man  for  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani,  Tyrant  of  Lucca." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
"  Why,  take  it  to  your  good  friend 
Ilenriot,  who  asked  you  for  it,  so  you 
told  me,  that  or  some  other  similar  work, 
in  order  to  instruct  himself  in  the  art  of 
fowling.  As  he  is  going  a-fowling  with 
the  King  to-day,  he  is  sure  to  read  a  few 
pages,  so  as  to  prove  to  the  King  that  he 
is  following  his  advice,  and  taking  lessons. 
The  whole  point  is  to  give  it  into  his 
own  hands." 

"  Oh !  I  dare  not,"  said  D'Alen9on 
with  a  shudder. 

"Why  not?"  said  Catherine;  "it  is 
merely  a  book  like  another,  except  that 
It  has  been  closed  so  long  that  the  pages 
have  stuck  together.  So  yoii  must  not 
try  to  read  it,  Fran9ois,  for  you  can  only 
do  so  by  wetting  your  finger  and  turning 
the  leaves  one  by  one,  which  takes  a  long 
lime,  and  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble." 

"  So  that  it  is  only  a  man  who  has  a 
great  desire  for  instruction  who  can  take 
this  time  and  trouble  ?  "  said  D'Alen9on. 
"  Exactly,  my  son ;  you  understand." 
"  Ah !  "  said  D'Alen9on,  "  there  is 
Henriot  in  the  courtyard  already ;  give  it 
me,  Madame,  give  it  me.  I  will  take 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  carry  the 
book  to  his  room,  and  he  will  find  it  on 
his  return." 

"  I  should  prefer  you  to  give  it  to  him- 
self, Fran9ois,  it  would  be  more  safe." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  dare 
not,  Madame,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  Well,  go  then ;  but  at  least  put  it  in 
a  very  obvious  place." 

"  Open  ?  ...  Is  there  any  objection  to 
its  being  open  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  Give  it  me,  then." 
D'Alen9on,  with  a  trembling  hand,  took 
the  book,  which   Catherine  extended  to 
him  with  a  firm  hand. 

"  Take  it,"  said  Catherine,  "  there  is  no 
danger,  since  I  am  touching  it,  as  you 
see  ;  besides,  you  have  your  gloves." 

This   precaution   did   not   satisfy    the 

Duke,  who  wrapped  the  book  in  his  cloak. 

"  Make  haste,"  said  Catherine,  "  Henri 

may  come  up  again  at  any  moment." 

"  You  are  right,  Madame,  I  am  going." 

And   the   Duke  went  out,  staggering 

under  his  emotion. 

\Ve  have  already  introduced  the  reader 


several  times  to  the  apartment  of  th«s 
King  of  Navarre,  where  he  has  been  a 
witness  of  the  incidents  which  took  place, 
incidents  joyful  or  tragic,  according  as 
the  protecting  Genius  of  the  future  King 
of  France  smiled  or  was  menacing. 

But  never,  perhaps,  had  these  walls, 
stained  with  blood  by  murder,  splashed 
with  wine  at  revels,  embalmed  with  per- 
fumes by  love — never,  in  short,  had  this 
corner  of  the  Louvre  witnessed  the  sight 
of  a  face  so  pale  as  was  the  Due 
d'Alen9on's,  when,  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  King  of 
Navarre's  bedchamber. 

And  yet,  as  the  Duke  expected,  there 
was  nobody  in  this  room  to  investigate 
with  inquisitive  or  uneasy  eyes  the  act 
he  was  about  to  commit.  The  first  rays 
of  dawn  lighted  up  a  room  which  was 
quite  empty  of  human  inhabitant. 

The  sword  which  M.  de  Mouy  had 
recommended  Henri  to  carry,  hung  ready 
on  the  wall.  Some  links  of  a  coat-of- 
mail  lay  scattered  on  the  floor.  A  well- 
filled  purse  and  a  small  dagger  reposed 
on  a  table,  and  some  charred  fragments 
of  paper  on  the  hearth,  in  addition  to 
other  tokens,  clearly  indicated  to  D'Alen- 
9on  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had 
assumed  a  coat  of  mail,  had  asked  his 
treasurer  for  money,  and  burned  all  com- 
promising documents. 

"  My  mother  was  right,"  said  D'Alen- 
9on  ;  "  the  knave  has  betrayed  me." 

Doubtless  this  conviction  gave  the 
young  man  fresh  purpose,  for  after  ex- 
amining every  corner  of  the  chamber, 
after  Ufting  the  curtains  and  peeping 
behind  them,  after  satisfying  himself  from 
the  noise  in  the  courtyard  and  the  still- 
ness which  reigned  in  the  apartments 
that  no  one  was  thinking  of  watching 
him,  he  drew  the  book  from  beneath  his 
cloak,  placed  it  quickly  on  the  table  where 
the  purse  was  lying,  resting  it  against  a 
desk  of  carved  oak ;  then,  drawing  hastily 
back,  he  extended  his  arm,  and,  with  a 
hesitation  which  betrayed  his  fear,  opened 
the  book  with  his  gloved  hand  at  a  page 
containing  an  engraving  of  the  chase. 

D'Alen9on  now  stepped  back,  and, 
drawing  off  his  glove,  threw  it  into  the 
stove  in  which  the  letters  had  just  been 
destroyed.  The  pliant  leather  crackled 
on  the  coals,  twisted  up,  and  spread  out 
like  the  body  of  a  great  reptile ;  presently 
nothing  was  left  but  some  black  and 
1  charred  remains. 
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D'Alen(;on  waited  until  the  Hames  had 

tirely  consumed  the  glove ;  then  he 
rolled  up  the  cloak,  put  it  beneath  his 
arm,  and  returned  quickly  to  his  room. 
As  ha  entered  it,  his  heart  still  beating 
rapidly,  he  heard  steps  on  the  spiral 
staircase,  and,  not  doubting  for  a  moment 
but  that  Henri  was  returning,  hastily 
closed  the  door. 

Next  he  rushed  to  the  window  ;  but 
the  window  commanded  only  a  portion 
of  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  Henri 
was  not  in  this  poi  lion,  and  this  confirmed 
his  conviction  that  it  was  he  who  had  just 
come  m 

The  Duke  sat  down,  and,  opening  a 
book,  tried  to  read.  The  book  was  a 
History  of  France  from  Pliaramond  to 
Henri  HI.,  for  which  the  latter,  a  few 
days  after  his  coming  to  the  throne,  had 
given  his  imprimatur. 

But  the  Duke's  mind  was  not  in  his 
book  ;  the  fever  of  expectation  burned  in 
his  veins.  The  beating  of  his  temples 
smote  upon  his  brain  ;  be  seemed  to  see, 
as  one  sees  in  a  dream  or  magnetic  trance, 
right  through  the  intervening  walls  and 
into  Henri's  chamber. 

To  shut  out  the  terrible  sight  which 
his  fancy  pictured  to  him,  the  Duke  tried 
to  fix  his  mind  on  something  else  than 
that  terrible  book  lying  on  the  oaken  desk 
with  the  engraving  displayed  ;  but  in  vain 
did  he  take  up,  one  after  another,  his 
weapons  and  his  jewels,  in  vain  did  he 
walk  up  and  down  a  hundred  times  on 
the  same  plank  in  the  flooring;  each 
detail  of  that  engraving,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  caught  but  a  glimpse, 
remained  imprinted  on  his  mind.  It 
represented  a  nobleman  on  horseback, 
who,  fulfilling  himself  the  duties  of  the 
falconer,  was  launching  the  lure,  while  he 
recalled  the  falcon,  galloping  meantime  at 
full  speed  through  a  marshy  swamp.  Try 
a^^  he  would  to  forget  it,  the  remembrance 
of  this  picture  overmastered  his  will. 

Next,  it  was  not  only  the  book  that  he 
saw,  but  the  King  of  Navarre  approach- 
ing the  book,  looking  at  the  engraving, 
trying  to  turn  the  pages,  and  overcoming 
the  difficulty  he  found  in  separating  them 
by  wetting  his  thumb  and  so  forcing  them 
apart. 

And  at  this  sight,  albeit  only  the  fan- 
tastic creation  of  his  mind,  D'Alen9on 
staggered  and  was  oblic;ed  to  lean  with 
one  hand  against  a  table,  while  with  the 
other  he  covered  his  eyes,  as  though  by 


so  doing  he  could  shut  out  the  spectacle 
he  desired  to  avoid.  Yet  the  spectacle 
was  merely  the  figment  of  his  own 
imagination. 

Suddenly  D'Alen9on  saw  Henri  cross- 
ing the  courtyard  ;  the  latter  stopped  for 
a  few  moments  to  speak  to  some  men 
who  were  loading  two  mules  with  what 
was  ostensibly  hawking  tackle,  but  was 
in  reality  money  and  travelling  baggage  ; 
then,  having  given  his  orders,  he  crossed 
the  courtyarddiagonally, evidently  making 
for  the  entrance-gate. 

D'Alen9on  remained  glued  to  the  spot. 
Then  it  was  not  Henri  who  had  come  up 
by  the  secret  staircase,  and  all  the  anguisn 
which  he  had  experienced  during  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  sutTered  in 
vain.  That  which  he  thought  finished, 
or  almost  so,  had  yet  to  begin. 

D'Alen9on  opened  the  door  of  his 
chamber  and  listened.  This  time  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  ;  it  was  really 
Henri.  The  D.ke  recognised  his  step, 
and  even  the  peculiar  jingle  of  the  rowels 
of  his  spurs. 

The  door  of  Henri's  room  opened  and 
closed  again.  Then  D'Alen9on  went 
back  to  his  own  apartments  and  sank  into 
a  chair. 

*•  Good  !  "  said  he  to  himself;  "  this  is 
what  is  now  happening — he  has  crossed 
the  ante-chamber  and  the  outer  room, 
and  then  has  reached  his  bedchamber  : 
arrived  there,  he  will  look  for  his  sword, 
next  his  purse  and  dagger,  and  lastly  he 
will  find  the  book  lying  open  on  his  table. 

*  What  book  is  this  ? '  he  will  ask  himself  ; 

*  who  can  have  brought  it  here  ?  ' 

*'  Then  he  will  go  up  to  it,  will  see  the 
picture  representing  a  cavalier  recalling 
his  falcon  ;  then  he  will  want  to  read  it, 
and  will  try  to  turn  over  the  leaves."  A 
cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  the  Duke's 
brow. 

•♦  Will  he  call  out  ? "  said  he.  "  Is  it  a 
poison  immediate  in  its  effect  ?  No,  no, 
of  course  not,  for  my  mother  told  aie 
that  he  would  die  slowly  of  a  slow  con- 
sumption." This  thought  somewhat 
reassured  him. 

Ten  minutes  passed  thus,  which 
seemed  to  him  like  a  century  of  agony, 
at  each  moment  of  which  his  imagination 
conjured  up  some  fresh  horror.  At  last, 
unable  to  bear  the  situation  any  longer, 
he  rose,  and  crossed  his  ante-chamber, 
which  his  gentlemen  wer^  bei^inning  to 
fill. 
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•♦  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  going  down  to  the  King." 

And,  partly  to  beguile  his  consuming 
uneasiness,  partly,  perhaps,  with  the 
ulterior  view  of  being  able  to  establish  an 
alibi,  D'Alen9on  did,  in  fact,  go  down  to 
his  brother.  Why  did  he  do  so  ?  Ho 
knew  not.  .  .  .  What  had  he  to  say  to 
Charles?  .  .  .  Nothing.  He  was  not 
so  much  seeking  Charles  as  avoiding 
Henri. 

Descending  the  small  spiral  staircase, 
he  found  the  King's  door  ajar.  The 
guards  offered  no  obstacle  to  his  entrance  ; 
on  hunting-days  neither  etiquette  was 
observed  nor  countersign  demanded. 

Fran9ois  went  through  the  ante- 
chamber, the  salon,  and  the  bedroom 
successively,  without  meeting  anyone ;  at 
last  it  occurred  to  him  that  Charles  was 
no  doubt  in  his  Armoury,  and  on  opening 
the  door  of  this  latter  apartment,  he  dis- 
covered the  King  with  his  back  towards 
him,  sitting  before  a  table  in  a  high- 
backed  chair,  and  apparently  engrossed 
in  some  deeply  interesting  occupation. 
The  Duke  approached  on  tip-toe ;  Charles 
was  reading. 

*'  By  the  Lord !  "  he  suddenly  cried, 
"  this  is  a  splendid  book.  I  have  often 
heard  it  mentioned,  but  I  didn't  believe  a 
copy  of  it  existed  in  France." 

D' Alen9on  leaned  forward  and  advanced 
a  step  further. 

"  Curse  the  leaves,"  said  the  King, 
wetting  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  and 
pressing  on  the  page  to  separate  it  from 
the  one  that  followed  ;  "  one  would  think 
they  had  been  glued  together  to  conceal 
from  the  eye  of  man  the  wonders  they 
contain." 

D'Alenfon  sprang  forward. 

The  book  over  which  Charles  was 
bending  was  the  same  that  he  had  left  in 
Henri's  room. 

A  muffled  groan  escaped  his  lips. 

"  Ah  !  D'Alen9on,  is  it  you  ?  "  said 
Charles ;  "  you  are  welcome ;  I  want  you 
to  look  at  the  finest  book  on  venery  that 
ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  man." 

The  Duke's  first  impulse  was  to  snatch 
the  book  from  his  brother's  hands ;  but  a 
diabolical  idea  kept  him  where  he  was,  a 
ghastly  smile  crossed  his  pale  lips,  and 
he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  like  a 
man  dazzled. 

Then,  gradually  recovering  himself, 
but  without  stepping  either  backwards  or 
forwards : 


"  Sire,"  he  asked,  "  how  did  that  book 
come  into  your  Majesty's  hands  ?  " 

"  Nothing  simpler  ,  I  went  up  to  Henri 
this  morning  to  see  if  he  was  ready,  and 
found  he  had  already  gone  out,  probably 
to  visit  the  stables  and  the  kennels;  but 
in  his  place  I  discovered  this  treasure, 
which  1  brought  down  here  to  read  in 
comfort." 

And  the  King  once  again  wetted  his 
thumb  and  turned  an  obstinate  page. 

"Sire,"  stammered  D'Alencon,  who  felt 
his  hair  stand  on  end,  and  his  whole 
frame  seized  with  agony,  "Sire,  I  came  to 
tell  you    ..." 

"  Let  me  finish  this  chapter,  Fran9ois," 
said  Charles,  "  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
anything  you  like.  That  makes  fifty 
pages  I   have  read,  or  rather  devoured." 

"  He  has  tasted  the  poison  five  and 
twenty  times,"  thought  Fran9ois.  "  My 
brother  is  as  good  as  dead." 

Whereupon  he  thought  that  there  was 
perhaps  a  God  in  heaven,  other  than 
blind  chance. 

Fran9ois,  with  trembling  hand,  wiped 
the  cold  beads  of  perspiration  from  his 
brow  and  waited  in  silence,  as  his  brother 
had  bidden  him,  until  the  chapter  should 
be  finished. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

THE  HAWKING  PARTY 

CHARLES  continued  to  read.  He 
devoured  the  pages  with  eager 
curiosity ;  and  each  of  the  leaves,  as  we 
have  said,  whether  owing  to  the  damp  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  exposed,  or 
to  some  other  cause,  stuck  to  the  leaf 
that  followed.  D*Alen9on,  with  haggard 
eyes,  watched  this  terrible  sight,  the 
consequences  of  which  he  alone  foresaw. 

"  Oh  !  what  is  going  to  happen  ?  "  he 
muttered.  "  What !  I  am  going  into 
banishment  in  search  of  an  imaginary 
throne,  while  Henri,  at  the  first  news  of 
the  King's  illness,  will  return  to  some 
fortified  town  within  twenty  leagues  of 
the  capital,  watching  the  prey  which 
chance  hands  over  to  us,  and  will  be  able 
at  one  stride  to  enter  Paris.  The  result 
will  be  that,  almost  before  the  King  of 
Poland  has  heard  of  my  brother's  death, 
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the  dynasty  will  be  already  changed.  It 
is  impossible,  incredible  !  " 

Such  were  the  thouf^hts  which  had 
prompted  that  first  involuntary  feeling  of 
horror  which  urged  Fran9ois  to  snatch 
the  book  from  Charles.  It  was  the  per- 
sistent destiny  which  seemed  to  protect 
Henri  while  it  pursued  the  House  of 
Valois,  against  which  the  Duke  was 
going  to  make  one  more  struggle. 

In  an  instant  his  whole  plan  in  regard 
to  Henri  had  changed.  It  was  Charles 
and  not  Henri  who  had  read  the  poisoned 
book ;  Henri  was  to  have  gone,  but  to 
have  gone  as  a  man  under  sentence  of 
death.  But  now  that  fate  had  once  more 
saved  his  life,  Henri  must  remain  ;  for 
Henri  was  less  formidable  as  a  prisoner 
at  Vinceniiesor  the  Bastille,  than  as  King 
of  Navarre  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men. 

Accordingly,  the  Due  d'A!en9on  allowed 
Charles  to  finish  his  chapter;  and  when 
the  King  raised  his  head  from  the  book, 
he  quietly  observed : 

"  I  have  waited,  my  brother,  since  your 
Majesty  bade  me  do  so,  but  with  great 
regret,  because  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you  of  the  utmost  miportance." 

"  Oh  !  go  to  the  devil !  "  cried  Charles, 
whose  pale  cheeks  were  gradually  becom- 
ing tinged  with  purple,  either  from  the 
excitement  of  reading  or  because  the 
poison  was  beginning  to  act ;  "  go  to  the 
devil !  if  you  have  come  to  open  that 
subject  again,  you  shall  go  ofl'  as  the 
King  of  Poland  has  done.  I  have  got 
rid  of  him,  and  I  will  get  rid  of  you  ;  so 
not  another  word." 

"  I  have  not  come  to  talk  about  my  own 
departure,"  said  Fran9ois,  "  but  about  that 
of  someone  else.  Vour  Majesty  has 
touched  my  deepest  and  most  tender  sen- 
timent, namely,  my  devotion  to  you  as 
my  brother,  my  loyalty  as  a  subject,  and 
I  wish  to  prove  tp  you  that  /  at  least  am 
no  traitor." 

*'  Come,"  said  Charles,  placing  his 
elbow  on  the  book,  crossmg  his  legs,  and 
lookmg  at  D'Alen9on  with  the  air  of  a 
man  resigning  himself  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  patient;  "come,  some  fresh 
morning  report,  some  new  mare's  nest  of 
your  discovery  ?  " 

"  No,  Sire,  a  certainty,  a  plot  which 
my  absurd  delicacy  alone  has  prevented 
me  from  revealing  to  you." 

♦'  A  plot  ?  "  said  Charles;  "  let  us  hear 
about  it/' 


**  Sire,"  said  Francois,  "  while  your 
Majesty  is  fowling  by  the  river  and  on 
the  plam  of  Vesinet,  the  King  of  Navarre 
will  make  for  the  Forest  of  Saint-Ger- 
main, where  a  troop  of  friends  is  awaiting 
him,  and  he  means  to  escape  with  them." 

"Ha!  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Charleir. 
•'  Another  slander  against  my  poor  Hen- 
riot  !     Come,  will  you  leave  him  alone  ?  " 

'•  Your  Majesty,  at  any  rate,  will  not 
have  to  wait  long  to  assure  yourself 
whether  what  I  have  the  honour  to  tell 
you  is  a  slander  or  no." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because  by  this  evening  our  brother- 
in-law  will  be  gone." 

Charles  rose. 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  for  this  once  I  am 
willing  to  pretend  to  believe  your  accusa- 
tions ;  but  I  warn  you,  you  and  your 
mother,  it  is  for  the  last  time." 

Then,  raising  his  voice: 

"Call  the  King  of  Navarre!"  he  added. 

One  of  the  guards  started  to  obey  the 
order ;  but  Fran9ois  detained  him  by  a 
gesture. 

"  That  is  a  bad  plan,  brother,"  said 
he ;  "  if  you  act  thus,  you  will  learn 
nothing.  Henri  will  deny  the  charge,  he 
will  give  a  signal,  his  accomplices  will  be 
warned  and  will  make  off;  then  my 
mother  and  I  will  be  accused  not  only  of 
being  visionaries,  but  slanderers  to  boot." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  That  in  the  name  of  our  brotherhood, 
your  Majesty  should  listen  to  me ;  that  in 
the  name  of  my  devotion,  of  which  you 
will  presently  be  assured,  you  should  not 
act  hastily.  Act  in  such  a  way.  Sire,  that 
the  true  culprit,  the  man  who  C^  two 
years  past  has  betrayed  your  Majesty  in 
intention,  while  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  you  in  fact,  should  at 
last  be  recognised  as  guilty  by  infallible 
proofs  and  be  punished  as  he  deserves." 

Charles  made  no  reply  ;  he  went  to  a 
window  and  flung  it  open  ;  the  blood  was 
surging  to  his  brain.  At  last,  turning 
round  abruptly : — 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  would  you  do? 
Speak,  Fran9ois." 

"Sire,"  said  D'Alen9on,  "  I  should  sur- 
round the  Forest  of  Saint-Germain  with 
three  detachments  of  Light  Horse,  who, 
at  a  given  hour,  say  eleven  o'clock,  should 
advance  and  drive  all  whom  they  tind  in 
the  Forest  towards  the  Pavilion  of  Fran- 
9ois  I.,  which  1  should  fix  upon,  as 
though  by  accident,  as  the  meeting-placp 
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for  dinner.  Then,  prctcnclinj;  nie.in- 
whilc  to  be  pursuing  my  fiilcun,  when  I 
saw  Henri  disappear,  1  sliould  ride  to 
the  paviHon,  where  he  will  find  himself 
trapped,  together  with  hi  <  accomplices." 

"  The  idea  is  a  good  one,"  said  the 
King;  "summon  my  Captain  of  the 
Guard." 

D'Alen9on  drew  from  his  doublet  a 
silver  whistle,  suspended  from  a  gold 
chain,  and  blew  it. 

Charles  went  to  the  officer  and  gave  his 
orders  in  a  low  tone. 

Meanwhile,  his  great  hound,  Acta^on, 
had  seized  some  object  which  he  was 
rolling  on  the  floor  and  tearing  with  his 
teeth,  bounding  frantically  with  delight. 

Charles  turned  round  and  uttered  a 
terrible  oath.  The  prey  which  ActcEon 
had  seized  was  the  precious  volume  on 
fowling,  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  there 
were  but  three  copies  in  the  world. 

The  crime  was  equalled  by  its  punish- 
ment. Charles  seized  a  whip  and  lashed 
the  hound  with  its  knotted  thong.  Acta^on 
gave  a  howl  and  disappeared  beneath  a 
table  covered  with  a  large  cloth,  which 
served  him  as  a  shelter. 

The  King  picked  up  the  book  and  saw, 
with  delight,  that  only  one  page  was 
missing,  and  even  this  was  not  a  page  of 
the  text,  but  only  an  engraving. 

He  placed  the  book  carefully  upon  a 
shelf  where  Actaeon  could  not  reach  it. 
D'Alen9on  watched  him  with  uneasiness. 
Now  that  the  book  had  done  its  terrible 
work,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  see  it 
out  of  the  King's  hands. 

Six  o'clock  struck.  This  was  the  hour 
at  which  the  King  was  to  descend  to  the 
courtyard,  thronged  with  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  men  and  women  gaily 
clad.  The  fowlers  held  on  their  wrists 
their  hooded  falcons;  some  prickers 
carried  horns  slung  on  scarves,  in  case 
the  King,  becoming  tired  of  fowling,  as 
he  sometimes  did,  should  v/ish  to  run  a 
stag  or  roe-buck. 

The  King  descended,  closing  the  door 
of  the  Armoury.  D'Alen9on  eagerly 
followed  his  every  movement,  and  saw 
him  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  As  he 
came  down  the  stairs  the  King  stopped, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  The 
Duke's  legs  trembled  no  less  than  those 
of  the  King. 

*♦  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  storm," 
he  stammered. 

"  f\  storm  in  January  ?  "  said  Charles, 


"you  must  be  mad!  No,  I  feel  giddy, 
and  niy  skin  is  parched :  I  am  weak,  that 
is  all." 

Then,  sottn  voce '. 

'•  They  will  kill  me,"  he  continued, 
"  with  their  hatred  and  their  plots." 

But  on  setting  foot  in  the  courtyard, 
the  fresh  morning  air,  the  shouts  of  the 
huntsmen,  and  the  loud  greetings  of  the 
assembled  throng,  produced  on  Charles 
their  usual  effect.  He  breathed  freely 
and  joyously.  His  first  glance  had  been 
directed  towards  Henri.  Henri  was 
close  to  Marguerite.  The  excellent  pair 
seemed  so  fond  of  each  other  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  be  separated. 

On  seeing  Charles,  Henri  spurred  his 
horse,  and  with  three  curvets  was  at  his 
brother-in-law's  side. 

**  Ah  !  "  said  Charles,  "  you  are 
mounted  as  if  for  stag-hunting,  Henriot. 
But,  you  know,  we  are  going  fowling 
to-day." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  his  reply : 

**  Let  us  start,  gentlemen,  let  us  start. 
We  must  begin  our  sport  by  nine  o'clock," 
said  the  King  with  a  frown,  and  in  a 
somewhat  threatening  tone. 

Catherine  was  watching  the  scene  from 
a  window.  Her  pale  face,  closely  veiled, 
peeped  from  behind  a  curtain  which  con- 
cealed the  rest  of  her  body  clothed  in 
black. 

At  the  order  given  by  Charles,  all  this 
gilded,  embroidered,  and  perfumed  assem- 
blage, headed  by  the  King,  began  to 
defile  through  the  gates  of  the  Louvre, 
and  rolled  like  an  avalanche  along  the 
road  to  Saint-Germain,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  populace,  who  greeted  the  young 
monarch,  as  he  sat,  care-worn  and 
pensive,  on  his  snow-white  steed. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  "  asked 
Marguerite  of  Henri. 

"  He  congratulated  me  on  the  fineness 
of  my  horse." 

"  Was  that  all  ?  " 

"  That  was  all." 

"  Then  he  has  discovered  something." 

"  I  fear  so." 

"  We  must  be  cautious." 

Henri's  face  brightened  with  one  of 
those  smiles  habitual  with  him,  and 
which  were  intended  to  convey  the 
meaning,  to  Marguerite  especially  :  "  Set 
your  mind  at  rest,  my  sweet." 

As  for  Catherine,  no  sooner  had  the  pro- 
cession left  the  courtyard  than  she  let  fall 
the  curtain.  One  thing,  however  she  had 
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DOt  failed  to  observe,  namely,  the  pale- 
ness of  Henri,  his  nervous  a^^itation,  and 
his  half  -  whispered  conversation  with 
Marguerite. 

Henri  was  pale  because,  not  possessing 
much  sanfjuine  courape,  his  blood,  when- 
ever circumstances  placed  his  life  in 
jeopardy,  instead  of  mountinj:^  to  his  head, 
as  usually  happens,  ebbed  to  his  heart. 

He  was  nervously  agitated,  because 
the  fashion  in  which  Charles  had  greeted 
him,  so  different  from  the  way  in  which 
he  usually  welcomed  him,  had  impressed 
him  forcibly. 

Lastly,  he  had  conversed  with  Mar- 
guerite, because,  as  we  know,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  had  concluded  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  in  regard  to 
matters  of  policy. 

But  Catherine  had  interpreted  these 
signs  quite  differently. 

"  This  time,"  she  murmured,  with  her 
crafty  smile,  "  I  think  we  have  caught 
the  dear  Henriot." 

Then,  in  order  to  assure  herself  of  the 
fact,  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  allow  time  for  all  concerned  in  the 
sport  to  leave  Paris,  she  quitted  her 
apartment,  went  along  the  corridor, 
mounted  the  little  spiral  staircase,  and 
with  the  aid  of  her  master-key  opened  the 
room  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

But  in  vain  did  she  scour  the  whole 
apartment  for  the  book ;  in  vain  did  her 
eager  glance  rove  round  tables,  shelves, 
and  cupboards.  Nowhere  could  she  dis- 
cover the  book  of  which  she  was  in  search. 

'•  D'Alen^on  must  have  taken  it  away 
already,"  said  she.  **  It  was  a  prudent 
thing  to  do."  And  she  returned  to  her 
apartments,  feeling  almost  certain  that, 
this  time,  her  scheme  had  been  successful. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  was  pursuing  his 
journey  towards  Samt-Germain,  where 
he  arrived  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
hard  riding ;  he  did  not  even  ascend  to 
the  old  castle,  which  rose  in  sombre 
majesty  amid  the  houses  scattered  on  the 
hill,  but  crossed  the  wooden  bridge  which 
at  that  period  was  situated  opposite  the 
tree  which,  even  to-day,  bears  the  name 
of  Sully's  oak.  Then  a  signal  was  made 
to  the  liag-bedecked  barges  which  followed 
the  chase,  to  allow  the  King  and  his  suite 
to  cross  the  river  and  commence  their 
sport. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  all  this 
joyous  troop,  animated  by  such  diverse 
interests,  immediately  began    to   career. 


with  the  King  at  their  head,  over  that 
noble  prairie  which  iiesander  the  wooded 
heights  of  Saint-Germain,  and  which 
now  suddenly  assumed  the  appearance  of 
some  large  piece  of  tapestry  filled  with 
figures  of  every  conceivable  colour,  and 
of  which  the  river  gleaming  at  its  edge 
represented  the  silver  fringe. 

In  front  of  the  King,  who  still  rode 
his  white  horse,  and  was  carrying  his 
favourite  falcon  on  his  wrist,  walked  the 
beaters,  dressed  in  green  tunics  and  high 
boots  ;  these  men,  encouraging  with  their 
shouts  some  half-dozen  of  dogs,  searched 
the  reeds  along  the  water's  edge. 

At  this  moment  the  sun,  hidden  hitherto 
behind  the  clouds,  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  dark  ocean  in  which  it  had  been 
plunged,  illuminating  with  its  resplendent 
rays  all  the  gold  and  jewels,  as  well  as  the 
eager  eyes,  of  this  gay  company. 

At  that  moment,  and  as  though  it  had 
only  been  waiting  for  the  sun  to  shine  out 
and  make  its  defeat  more  visible,  a  heron 
rose  from  its  reedy  bed,  uttering  a  loud 
and  prolonged  cry. 

"  Ha  I  ha  !  "  cried  Charles,  unhooding 
his  falcon  and  launching  it  after  the 
fugitive  bird. 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  "  shouted  the  whole  com- 
pany, by  way  of  encouraging  the  falcon. 

The  latter,  dazzled  for  a  moment  by 
the  light,  described  a  circle  in  the  air  ; 
then,  suddenly  perceiving  the  heron,  flew 
for  it  at  its  utmost  speed. 

The  heron,  however,  which,  like  a  wise 
bird,  had  risen  at  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  beaters,  had  gained  a 
considerable  distance,  or  rather  height, 
while  the  falcon  was  bemg  unhooded 
and  was  getting  accustomed  to  the  light. 
Consequently,  when  its  foe  perceived  it,  it 
had  already  attained  a  height  of  more 
than  five  hundred  feet,  and  finding  in 
that  elevated  region  the  breeze  required 
for  its  powerful  wings,  was  ascending 
rapidly. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  cried  Charles,  encouraging 
his  falcon;  "ha!  ha!  Bec-de-Fer,  now 
prove  your  noble  strain." 

As  though  understanding  this  encour- 
agement, the  gallant  bird,  swift  as  an 
arrow,  flew  in  a  diagonal  line  to  intersect 
the  vertical  course  of  the  heron,  which 
still  kept  mounting  as  though  it  would 
disappear  into  the  ether. 

"  Ah  !  doubly  dastard  !  "  cried  Charles, 
as  if  the  fugitive  could  hear  him,  and 
galloping   at   full   speed   with    his   head 
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thrown  backward,  so  as  not  for  a  moment 
to  lose  sight  of  the  two  birds — *'  Ah  ! 
doubly  dastiud,  you  flee.  Bec-de-Fer  is 
thorough-bicd  ;  wait !  wait !  Ha  !  ha  ! 
Bec-de-Fer  !  " 

The  strugL^le  was  indeed  an  exciting 
one  as  the  two  birds  approached  each 
other,  or  rather  as  the  falcon  drew  near 
the  heron. 

The,  only  question  was  which  of  them 
in  this  first  attack  would  maintain  the 
uppermost  position.  But  fear givesstronger 
wings  than  courage  has.  The  falcon, 
swept  onwards  in  its  fiight,  passed  be- 
neath the  breast  of  the  heron,  and  the 
latter,  taking  advantage  of  its  position, 
struck  the  falcon  a  blow  with  its  long  beak. 
The  falcon,  as  though  stabbed  by  a 
dagger,  circled  thrice  round  and  round  in 
apparent  bewilderment,  and  for  a  moment 
the  spectators  thought  it  would  come 
down.  But,  like  a  wounded  warrior  who 
rises  with  redoubled  fury,  it  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek  of  menace  and  flew  for 
the  heron  once  again. 

The  heron  had  profited  by  its  advan- 
tage, and,  changing  the  direction  of  its 
flight,  had  made  a  double  towards  the 
forest,  trying  this  time  to  escape  by 
distance  rather  than  by  height. 

But  the  falcon  was  a  bird  of  noble 
strain,  with  the  glance  of  a  gerfalcon. 

It  repeated  the  former  manoeuvre, 
making  diagonally  for  the  heron,  who 
uttered  tw^o  or  three  cries  of  distress  and 
tried  to  rise  perpendicularly,  as  it  had 
done  the  first  time. 

After  this  fine  struggle  bad  lasted  a 
few  seconds,  the  two  birds  seemed  on  the 
point  of  disappearing  into  the  clouds. 
The  heron  looked  no  bigger  than  a  lark, 
while  the  falcon  resembled  a  black  dot, 
growing  each  moment  more  imperceptible. 
Neither  Charles  nor  his  courtiers 
attempted  any  longer  to  follow  the  two 
birds.  All  remained  stationary,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  pursuer  and  pursued. 

"Bravo!  bravo!  Bec-de-Fer!"  sud- 
denly shouted  Charles.  "  Look,  look, 
gentlemen,  he  is  uppermost !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  Egod  !  I  confess  I  can't  see  either  of 
them,"  said  Henri. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Marguerite. 
"  Yes,  but  if  you  can't  see  them, 
Henriot,  you  can  still  hear  them,"  said 
Charles — "  the  heron,  at  any  rate.  Do 
you  hear,  do  you  hear  ?  he  is  asking  for 
quarter ! " 

In  point  of  fact,  two  or  three  plaintive 


cries,   audible    only   to    a    trained    ear, 
reached  the  ground. 

"  Listen,  listen,"  cried  Charles  ;  "  now 
you  will  see  them  come  <iown  quicker 
than  they  rose."  And,  as  tlie  King  pro- 
nounced the  words,  the  two  birds  Began 
to  come  in  sight  once  more. 

They  were  still  merely  two  black  dots, 
but  from  their  difference  in  size  it  was 
easily  seen  that  the  falcon  had  the  upper 
hand. 

"  Look  !  look  I "  cried  Charles  .  .  . 
"  Bec-de-Fer  has  got  him." 

And  sure  enough,  the  heron,  now 
dominated  by  the  bird  of  prey,  no  longer 
even  attempted  to  defend  itself.  It 
descended  rapidly,  repeatedly  struck  by 
the  falcon,  and  replying  only  by  cries. 
Suddenly  it  folded  its  wings  and  dropped 
down  like  a  stone ;  but  its  adversary  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  when  the  heron  tried  to 
resume  its  flight,  dealt  it  a  final  blow 
with  its  powerful  beak  ;  it  continued  to 
fall,  circling  round  and  round.  Finally, 
at  the  moment  when  it  reached  the 
ground,  the  falcon  pounced  upon  it  with 
a  cry  of  triumph,  which  drowned  the  last 
shriek  of  its  defeated  victim. 

*'  To  the  falcon  !  to  the  falcon  I  "  cried 
Charles,  as  he  galloped  his  horse  towards 
the  place  where  the  birds  had  fallen. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  pulled  up  short, 

uttered  a  cry  himself,  let  go  his  bridle 

I  and  clung  with  one  hand  to  his  horse's 

I  mane,  while  with  the  other  he  grasped 

j  his  stomach  convulsively. 

At   this   cry  all  the  courtiers  rushed 
j  towards  him. 

!  "  It  is  nothing,  nothing,"  said  Charles, 
his  eyes  haggard  and  his  face  red  and 
inflamed;  "but  I  felt  just  now  as  if  a 
red-hot  iron  had  been  plunged  through 
my  vitals.    Forrard  away  !  it  is  nothing," 

And  Charles  resumed  his  gallop,  while 
the  Due  d'Alen9on  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  What  has  happened  now  ?  "  asked 
Henri  of  Marguerite. 

see  ? 


my 


"  I  don't  know ;  but  did  you 
brother's  face  was  purple." 

"  It  isn't  so,  usually,"  said  Henri 

The  courtiers  glanced  at  one  another 
in  amazement,  and  followed  after  the 
Kmg.  They  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  two  birds  had  fallen.  The  falcon 
was  already  devouring  the  heron's  brain, 
and  Charles  leaped  from  his  horse  to 
view  the  combat  closer. 

But  on  reaching  the  ground  he  was 
obliged  to  cling  to  the  saddle;  the  earth 
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reeled  beneath  him.  He  felt  a  violent 
inclination  to  sleep. 

'•Brother!  brother!  what  ails  you?" 
cried  Marguerite. 

*  I  feel  as  Porcia  must  have  done  when 
she  had  swallowed  the  live  coals ;  I  am 
on  fire  and  my  breath  seems  to  be  a 
tlame." 

So  saying,  the  Kinj^  gave  a  deep  ex- 
lialation,  and  appeared  astonished  not  to 
see  flames  issue  from  his  lips. 

Meanwhile  the  falcon  had  been  cap- 
tured and  hooded,  and  the  whole  company 
had  (gathered  round  Charles. 

"  Well !  well !  what  do  you  all  want  ? 
Zounds !  it  is  nothing,  or  if  it  is,  I  have 
had  a  touch  of  sunstroke.  Come,  come, 
to  the  chase,  gentlemen  !  Yonder  is  a 
whole  flock  of  wild-duck.  Let  go  all  the 
birds.  'Sdeath  !  we  will  amuse  ourselves!" 

The  hawkers  unhooded  and  let  go  at 
the  same  mstant  live  or  six  falcons,  which 
darted  off  m  pursuit  of  the  game,  while 
the  whole  company,  with  the  Kinc^  at 
their  head,  made  off  again  for  the  bank  of 
the  river 

*'  Well,  what  say  you,  Madame  ?  " 
asked  Henri. 

"  That  the  moment  is  favourable,"  said 
Marguerite,  "and  if  the  King  does  not 
come  back,  we  can  easily  reach  the  forest 
from  here.' 

Henri  called  the  beater  who  was  carry- 
ing the  heron,  and  while  the  noisy  and 
brillant  avalanche  swept  over  the  slope, 
which  to-day  forms  the  Terrace  of  Saint- 
Germain,  he  remained  behind  alone,  as  if 
to  examine  the  body  of  the  dead  bird. 


CHAPTER    XX 

THE    PAVILION    OF    FRAN90IS    I. 

FOWLING  was  a  fine  sport  as 
carried  on  by  kings  at  a  time  when 
kings  were  almost  demi-gods,  and  the 
chase  was  not  merely  a  pastime  but  an  art. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  leave  this  Royal 
spectacle  in  order  to  penetrate  to  a  part 
of  the  forest  where  all  the  actors  in  the 
scene  just  described  will  presently  join  us. 

To  the  right  of  the  Allee  des  Violettes 
— a  long,  leafy  arcade,  a  mossy  retreat 
where,  amid  the  heather  and  lavender,  a  i 


hare  from  time  to  time  pricks  its  cars  un- 
easily— lies  a  glade  far  enough  from  the 
path  not  to  be  exposed  to  view,  yet  not 
so  far  but  that  from  the  glade  you  can 
see  the  drive. 

In  the  middle  of  this  glade,  two  men 
were  lying  in  the  grass  on  their  travelling 
cloaks,  with  long  swords  by  their  side, 
while  close  to  each  of  them  was  a  bell- 
mouthed  musketoon,  called  at  that  period 
a  poitrinul.  From  a  distance  they  re- 
sembled, by  the  elegance  of  their  costume, 
those  merry  story-tellers  described  in  the 
Decameron  ;  though,  from  a  nearer  point 
of  view,  their  formidable  weapons  ren- 
dered them  more  like  those  forest-bandits 
depicted  from  nature  in  his  landscapes  a 
hundred  years  later  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

One  of  the  two  was  resting  on  a  hand 
and  knee,  and  listening  eagerly  like  one 
of  the  hares  or  deer  just  alluded  to. 

"  I  fancied  the  chase  was  drawing 
quite  close  to  us  a  moment  ago,"  said  he. 
'*  I  even  heard  the  shouts  of  the  fowlers 
encouraging  the  falcon." 

"And  now,"  said  the  other,  who  seemed 
to  await  the  development  of  affairs  much 
more  philosophically  than  his  comrade, 
"  now,  I  cannot  hear  a  sound  :  they  must 
have  disappeared  ...  I  told  you  this 
was  a  bad  place  for  observing.  True,  we 
cannot  be  seen,  but  neither  can  we  see." 

"Confound  it  I  my  dear  Hannibal," 
said  the  first  speaker,  "we  must  conceal 
somewhere  our  own  two  mounts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  two  led  horses  and  these 
two  mules,  which  are  so  heavily  laden 
that  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  they 
are  going  to  keep  up  with  us.  Well,  for 
my  part  I  know  nothing,  except  these 
aged  beech-trees  and  venerable  oaks,  that 
can  suitably  perform  this  difficult  task. 
Far  from  blaming  M.  de  Mouy  then,  as 
you  do,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  I  recognise, 
in  all  the  preparations  for  this  enterprise 
which  he  is  directing,  the  profound 
instinct  of  a  born  conspirator." 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  second  of  the  men, 
in  whom  our  reader  has  doubtless  already 
clearly  recognised  Coconnas,  "  good,  now 
you  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  as  I 
was  expecting  I  have  caught  you.  So 
we  are  conspirators,  then." 

"  We  are  not  conspirators,  we  are 
serving  the  King  and  the  Queen." 

"  And  they  are  conspirators,  so  that  it 
comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Coconnas,"  replied 
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La  Mole,  "that  I   put  no  con<^traint  on 

you  \v!).itever  to  follow  me  in  this  .-iclven- 
tiire,  which  I  am  only  undertaking  on 
account  of  a  private  sentiment  which  you 
do  not,  and  cannot  share." 

*'  Why  !  'sdeath  I  who  says  you  are 
constraining  me?  In  the  first  place,  I 
don't  know  the  man  who  can  force 
Coconnas  to  do  what  he  doesn't  choose  to 
do ;  but  do  you  imagine  I  am  going  to 
let  you  go  without  following  you,  more 
particularly  when  I  see  you  going  to  the 
devil  ?  " 

"  Hannibal !  Hannibal  I  "  said  La 
Mole,  "  I  believe  I  see  her  white  horse 
yonder.  It  is  strange  how  my  heart 
beats,  merely  at  the  thought  that  she  i.s 
coming." 

"  Yes,  it  is  odd,"  said  Coconnas,  with  a 
yawn,  "  my  heart  doesn't  beat  at  all." 

"  It  was  not  she,"  said  La  Mole. 
*'  What  can  have  happened  ?  I  thought 
they  were  to  come  at  noon." 

'•  Only  that  it  isn't  yet  noon,  that's  all, 
and  we  have  still  time  to  take  a  nap,Iifancy." 

In  which  conviction  Coconnas  stretched 
himself  on  his  cloak  by  way  of  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word;  but  just  as  his 
head  was  touching  the  ground,  he  held 
up  his  finger  and  motioned  to  La  Mole 
to  be  silent, 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

"  Silence  !  this  tim.e  I  hear  something, 
and  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"  It  is  strange ;  I  have  listened  in  vain, 
and  can  hear  nothing.'* 

"  You  hear  nothing  ?  " 

"  No." 

*'  Well,"  said  Coconnas,  getting  up  and 
laying  his  hand  on  La  Mole's  arm,  "  look 
at  that  stag." 

"Where?" 

"  Over  yonder." 

And  Coconnas  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  the  animal. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  will  see." 

La  Mole  looked  at  the  stag.  With  its 
head  bent  in  the  act  of  browsing,  it 
remained  motionless,  listening.  Presently 
it  lifted  its  head  and  its  magnificent 
antlers,  and  listened  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  doubtless  proceeded ; 
then  suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  it 
dashed  away  like  lightning. 

"  Oho  !  "  said  La  Mole,  "  I  believe  you 
are  right,  for  the  stag  is  making  off." 

"  That  is  because  it  hears  what  you  do 
not,"  said  Coconnas. 


In  point  of  fact,  a  low,  almost  imper- 

coptihlc  sound  stiiicd  vaguely  in  the 
grass.  For  less  practised  ears,  it  might 
have  been  the  wind ;  but  for  cavaliers 
like  themselves  it  meant  the  distant  gallop 
of  horses. 

La  Mole  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"  Look  out  !  '■  said  he. 

Coconnas  rose,  but  more  slowly ;  the 
vivaciousness  of  the  Piedmontese  seemed 
to  be  transferred  to  La  Mole,  while  the 
indifference  of  the  latter  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  his  friend, — the  reason 
of  this  being,  that  in  this  adventure  the 
one  was  acting  from  enthusiasm,  the 
other  contrary  to  his  inclination. 

Presently  an  even  and  rhythmic  sound 
struck  upon  the  ears  of  the  two  friends, 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  made  the  animals, 
which  were  standing  in  readiness  a  few 
yards  from  them,  prick  up  their  ears,  and 
there  passed  along  the  path,  like  a  white 
spectre,  a  woman  who,  turning  in  their 
direction,  made  a  mysterious  signal  and 
disappeared. 

"  The  Queen  ! "  they  both  exclaimed 
simultaneously. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ? "  said 
Coconnas. 

"She  beckoned  thus,"  said  La  Mole. 
"  which  means :  Presently  .  .  ." 

"  No,  like  this,"  said  Coconnas, "  which 
means :  Go  .  .  ." 

"  That  sign  answers  to  :  Wait  for  me." 

"No,  it  answers  to:  Make  your 
escape." 

"  Well  I  "  said  La  Mole,  "  let  each  of 
us  act  upon  his  conviction.  You  go,  / 
shall  remain." 

Coconnas  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
lay  down  again. 

At  the  same  instant,  from  the  opposite 
direction  taken  by  the  Queen,  but  along 
the  same  path,  there  passed,  riding 
furiously  with  loose  reins,  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  whom  the  two  friends  recog- 
nised as  staunch  Protestants.  Their 
horses  leapt  like  the  grasshoppers  to 
which  Job  compared  them ;  they  appeared 
and  vanished  almost  instantaneously. 

**  Confound  it  I  this  is  getting  serious," 
said  Coconnas,  getting  up,  "  let  us  make 
for  the  pavilion." 

"  On  the  contrary,  let  us  stay  where  we 
are,"  said  La  Mole.  "  If  our  plans  are 
discovered,  the  King's  attention  will  be 
directed  in  the  first  place  towards  the 
pavilion :  besides,  it  was  fixed  as  the 
general  meeting-place." 
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"  This  time  you  may  possibly  be  in  the 
right,"  growled  Coconnas. 

Coconnas  had  hardly  uttered  the  words 
when  a  horseman  dashed  like  liphtninp 
through  the  trees,  and  clearing  ditches, 
bushes,  and  every  other  obstacle,  galloped 
up  to  the  two  gentlemen. 

He  held  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  guiding 
his  horse's  impetuous  career  solely  with 
his  knees. 

•'  M.  de  Mouy  !  "  cried  Coconnas,  un- 
easily, and  now  becoming  more  alert  than 
La  Mole,  "  M.  de  Mouy  in  flight  !  It's  a 
case  of  seeking  shelter,  then  ?  " 

•'  Quick  !  quick  !  "  cried  the  Huguenot, 
"  clear  off,  all  is  lost !  I  have  come  out 
of  my  way  to  warn  you.     To  horse  !  " 

And  as  he  had  not  slackened  his  pace 
while  shouting  these  words,  he  was 
already  far  away  when  they  were  finished, 
and,  consequently,  before  La  Mole  and 
Coconnas  had  completely  realised  their 
meaning. 

**  And  the  Queen  ?  "  shouted  La  Mole. 
But  his  voice  was  lost  in  space ;  De 
Mouy  was  already  too  far  off  to  hear, 
much  less  to  reply. 

Coconnas  had  soon  shaped  his  resolve. 
While  La  Mole  remained  motionless, 
gazing  after  De  Mouy,  who  was  disap- 
pearing through  the  branches  as  they 
gave  way  before  him  and  closed  again 
after  his  passage,  Coconnas  ran  to  the 
horses  and  brought  them  up,  jumping 
upon  his  own  and  throwing  the  bridle  of 
the  other  to  La  Mole,  and  prepared  to 
ride  off. 

"Come!  come!"  said  he,  "I  will 
repeat  to  you  what  De  Mouy  said  :  To 
horse !  And  De  Mouy  is  a  gentleman 
who  gives  good  advice.  To  horse,  to 
hoii^e,  La  Mole!  " 

'*  One  moment,"  said  La  Mole,  *•  we 
came  here  for  a  certain  object." 

"Unless  it  was  to  get  ourselveshanged," 
replied  Coconnas,  **  1  recommend  you  to 
lose  no  time.  Oh  !  I  know  ;  you  are  go- 
ing to  stuff  rhetoric  down  my  throat ;  to 
paraphrase  the  word  *  flee' ;  to  tell  me  of 
Horace,  who  threw  away  his  shield,  and 
Epaminondas,  who  was  brought  home  on 
his.  I,  for  my  part,  will  only  say  this  : 
When  M.  de  Mouy  de  Saint- Phale  runs 
away,  it  is  time  for  everybody  else  to 
follow  his  example." 

"  M.  de  Mouy  de   Saint-Phale,"    said 
La  Mole,  "  is  not  charged  with  the  duty 
of  escortini:   Oueen    Marguerite  ;     M.  de  | 
-Mouy  de  Saint-Phale  is  not  her  lover."      | 


"Sdeath  !  sir,  and  he  Is  quite  right  not 
to  be,  if  his  love  made  him  act  so  foolishljr 
as  I  see  you  intend  to  do.  To  the  devil 
with  the  love  which  can  cost  two  honest 
gentlemen  their  heads !  'Od's  body  I  as 
King  Charles  says,  we  are  conspirators, 
my  dear  fellow  ;  and  when  one  conspires 
unsuccessfully.one  must  needs  make  a  bolt 
of  it.     To  saddle,  to  saddle,  La  Mole  !  " 

"  Bolt,  if  you  choose,  my  friend,  I  don't 
prevent  you  ;  nay,  I  urge  you  to  do  so. 
Your  life  is  more  valuable  than  mine,  so 
defend  it." 

"  You  should  say  to  me :  *  Coconnas, 
let  us  be  hanged  to;,'C'ther  ' ;  and  not : 
'  Coconnas,  escape  by  yourself.'  " 

'•  Bah  !  my  friend,"  answered  La 
Mole,  "  the  rope  is  for  peasants,  not  for 
gentlemen  like  ourselves." 

'*  I    begin    to   think,"    said    Coconnas, 
with  a  sigh,  ••  that  the  precaution  I  took 
was  no  ill-advised  one." 
*'  What  precaution  ?  " 
•*  Of  making   friends  with   the  execu- 
tioner." 

**  You  are  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  my  dear 
Coconnas." 

*'  But  look  here,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 
cried  the  latter,  impatiently. 

♦•  We  must  find  the  Queen  again." 
"  Where  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  .  .  .  and  find  the 
King." 

"  Where  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  either  .  .  .  but  find 
them  we  will,  and  do  by  our  two  selves 
what  fifty  men  have  not  had  the  power 
or  the  courage  to  perform." 

"  You  appeal  to  my  vanity.  Hyacinth  ; 
that  is  a  bad  sign." 

'•  Well,  come,  to  horse,  and  let  us 
start !  " 

'♦  Capital !  " 

La  Mole  was  turning  round  to  grasp 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  hut  just  as  he 
was  placing  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  an 
imperious  voice  was  heard. 

•♦  Halt  there,  and  surrender !  "  said  the 
voice. 

At  the  same  moment  a  figure  ap- 
peared from  behind  an  oak,  then  another, 
then  at  lea-t  thirty;  these  were  the  Light 
Horse,  wh  \  converting  themselves  into 
infantry,  ^ad  crawled  through  the 
heather,  at"  .  were  scouring  the  forest. 

*•  What  ^iid  I  tell  you  ? "  muttered 
Coconnas. 

A  sort  Oi  low  roar  was  La  Mole's  sole 
reply. 
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The  Lip^ht  Horse  were  still  some 
lliirty  yaids  from  ilic  two  friends. 

"  What  is  it,  gentlemen  ?  "  continued 
I  he  Piedniontese,  speaking  aloud  to  the 
Lieutenant,  and  beneath  his  breath  to  La 
Mole. 

The  lieutenant  ordered  his  men  to  take 
aim. 

Coconnas  went  on  below  his  breath  : 

"  To  saddle  !  La  Mole,  there  is  still 
lime;  jump  on  your  horse,  as  I  have 
old  you  a  dozen  times,  and  off." 

Then,  turning  to  the  Light  Horse  : 

"  Don't  shoot,  gentlemen,  you  might 
\ill  your  friends." 

Then  to  La  Mole  : 

"  Through  the  trees ;  they  will  shoot 
badly,  and  miss  us." 

"  It  can't  be  done,"  said  La  Mole,  "  we 
can't  take  Marguerite's  horse  and  the 
two  mules;  the  animals  would  com- 
promise her,  while  I  will  give  them 
answers  that  will  banish  all  suspicion. 
Go,  my  friend,  go." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Coconnas,  drawing 
his  sword,  and  raising  it  in  the  air,  "  we 
.  urrender." 

The  Light  Horse  raised  their  muskets 
again. 

"  But,  first,  why  must  we  surrender  ?  " 

"You  must  ask  the  King  of  Navarre." 

"  What  crime  have  we  committed  ?  " 

"  M.  d'Alenfon  will  tell  you." 

Coconnas  and  La  Mole  looked  at  each 
other ;  the  mention  of  their  enemy  at 
such  a  moment  was  ill  calculated  to  re- 
assure them. 

Neither  of  them,  however,  offered  any 
resistance.  Coconnas  was  told  to  dis- 
mount, which  he  did  without  a  word. 
Both  of  them  were  then  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  soldiers,  and  a  move  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  pavilion. 

"You  wanted  to  see  the  pavilion  of 
Fran9ois  L  ?"  said  Coconnas  to  La  Mole, 
as  they  perceived  beyond  the  trees  the 
walls  of  a  charming  Gothic  erection. 
"  Well,  it  seems  you  are  going  to  see  it." 

La  Mole  did  not  reply,  and  merely  held 
out  his  hand  to  Coconnas. 

By  the  side  of  this  charming  pavilion, 
built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XH.,  and  called 
the  paviHon  of  Francois  L,  because  the 
latter  always  chose  it  as  the  rendezvous 
when  hunting,  was  a  kind  of  hut  erected 
for  the  prickers,  which  at  the  present 
moment  was  lost,  so  to  speak,  beneath  a 
heap  of  muskets,  halberds,  and  gleaming 
swords,  like  a  mole-hill  under  a  whitening 


crop  of  corn.     It  was  into  this  hut  that 
the  prisoners  had  been  conducted. 

Now  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
situation,  so  far  a  decidedly  nebulous  one, 
more  especially  for  the  two  friends,  by 
relating  what  had  actually  taken  place  : 

The  Protestant  gentlemen  had  as- 
sembled as  arranged  in  the  Pavilion  of 
Fran9ois  L,  of  which  De  Mouy,  as  we 
know,  had  procured  the  key. 

Masters  of  the  forest—  as  they  supposed, 
at  least — they  had  posted  sentries  here 
and  there,  whom  the  Light  Horse,  by 
means  of  exchanging  their  white  scarves 
for  red  ones — a  precaution  due  to  the 
zealous  ingenuity  of  M.  de  Nancey — had 
surprised  and  seized  and  without  striking 
a  blow.  , 

The  Light  Horse  had  continued  to 
beat  the  forest  surrounding  the  pavilion  , 
but  De  Mouy,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was 
awaiting  Henri  at  the  end  of  the  Allee  des 
VioletteSy  had  seen  these  red  scarves  fur- 
tively advancing,  and  his  suspicions  had 
immediately  been  roused.  He  had  then 
ridden  aside  to  escape  observation,  and 
had  noticed  that  the  vast  circle  was  con- 
tracting in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  the 
forest  and  surround  the  pavilion. 

At  the  same  moment,  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  ride,  be  had  seen  the  white 
plumes  and  flashing  arquebuses  of  the 
King's  guards.  Presently  he  recognised 
Charles  himself,  while  in  the  opposite 
direction  he  perceeived  the  King  of 
Navarre. 

He  had  then  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  air  with  his  hat,  the  pre- 
arranged signal  to  intimate  that  all  was 
lost. 

At  this  signal  Henri  had  ridden  back 
and  disappeared. 

De  Mouy  instantly  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  fled,  shouting  in  his  flight  the 
words  of  warning  to  La  Mole  and  Co- 
connas which  have  been  related. 

King  Charles,  who  had  noticed  the 
disappearance  of  Henri  and  Marguerite, 
had  arrived  escorted  by  M.  d'Alen9on,  in 
the  expectation  of  seeing  both  of  them 
brought  out  of  the  hut  in  which  the 
guards  had  been  directed  to  shut  up  all 
who  should  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
pavilion,  but  in  the  forest  as  well. 

D'Alenfon,  filled  with  confidence,  rode 
beside  the  King,  the  acuteness  of  whose 
pain  increased  his  ill-humour.  Two  or 
three  times  he  had  almost  fainted,  and 
once  he  had  even  vomited  blood. 
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••Come!  come!  make  haste,"  said  the 
Kin;»,  on  reaching  the  pavihon  ;  ••  I  am 
in  a  hurry  to  ^et  back  to  the  Louvre. 
Unearth  these  Heretics  from  their  hole  ; 
this  is  the  Feast  of  St.  Blaise,  first  cousin 
to  St.  Bartholomew." 

At  the  King's  words,  all  this  swarm  of 
pikes  and  arquebuses  set  itself  in  motion, 
and  the  Huguenots  who  had  been  seized 
both  in  the  Pavilion  and  in  the  forest 
were  compelled  to  come  out  one  by  one 
from  the  hut.  But  amongst  them  was 
no  King  of  Navarre,  no  Marguerite,  and 
no  De  Mouy. 

♦•  Well !  "  said  the  King,  ••  where  is 
Henri,  where  is  Margot  ?  You  promised 
me  they  would  be  here,  D'Alen(;on,  and, 
'Ud's  body!  sir,  you  will  have  to  (md  them." 

♦•  We  have  not  so  much  as  seen  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Navarre,  Sire,"  said 
M.  de  Nancey. 

"  But  here  they  come,"  said  the 
Duchesse  de  Nevers. 

True  enough,  at  this  very  moment,  at 
the  end  of  a  forest  drive,  leading  from  the 
river,  appeared  Henri  and  Margot,  both 
of  tliem  as  cool  and  collected  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  both  with  falcons 
on  their  wrists,  and  riding  amorously  so 
close  together  that  their  mounts,  as  they 
galloped  side  by  side,  seemed  as  fond  as 
the  riders,  and  to  be  nuzzling  up  to  each 
other  as  though  to  snatch  a  caress. 

Thereupon  D'Alen^on,  in  his  anger  and 
disappointment,  had  the  adjacent  parts  of 
tlie  forest  searched,  and  La  Mole  and 
Coconnas  were  discovered  in  hiding  be- 
neath their  bower  of  ivy. 

They,  too,  were  compelled  to  enter  the 
circle  formed  by  the  surrounding  guards. 
Not  being  Princes,  however,  they  were 
unable  to  put  such  a  bold  face  on  matters 
as  Henri  and  Marguerite.  La  Mole  was 
too  pale,  Coconnas  was  over  red. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

INVESTIGATIONS 

'^r^IIE  sight  which  struck  the  two 
J^  young  men  upon  their  entrance 
within  the  circle  was  one  of  those  which 
a  man  can  never  forget,  even  though  he 
has  seen  it  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a 
moment. 

Charles  had  watched,  as  they  passed  in 


turn  before  him,  all  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  conhned  in  the  prickers*  hut  and 
brought  out  one  by  one  by  the  Guards. 
He  and  D'Alen^jn  scanned  each  fresh 
prisoner  with  eager  eyes,  expecting  to  see 
the  King  of  Navarre  brought  out  in  his 
turn.  Ivut  their  expectations  had  been 
disappointed.  That  was  not  enough; 
they  must  know  what  had  becf  ne  of 
him.  Accordingly,  when  Henri  a..J  his 
young  wife  were  seen  appearing  at  the 
end  of  the  drive,  D'Alen9on  turned  pale, 
while  Charles  felt  a  load  lifted  from  his 
heart,  for  he  had  an  instinctive  desire  that 
all  his  brother  had  forced  him  to  do  should 
recoil  upon  his  own  head. 

"He  will  escape  again!"  muttered 
Fran9ois,  turning  pale. 

At  this  moment  the  King  was  seized 
with  such  violent  pains  in  the  stomach 
that  he  let  go  his  bridle,  grasped  his  sides 
with  both  hands,  screaming  like  a  man 
delirious.  Henri  promptly  went  to  him, 
but  by  the  time  he  had  covered  the  two 
hundred  yards  which  separated  him  from 
his  brother-in-law,  the  King  had  recovered. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from,  sir  ?  " 
said  the  King,  in  a  tone  of  sternness 
which  alarmed  Marguerite. 

*♦  Why  .  .  .  from  the  chase,  my  bro- 
ther? "  he  replied. 

"  The  chase  was  along  the  river  and 
not  in  the  forest." 

"  My  falcon  went  for  a  pheasant,  Sire, 
just  as  we  were  stopping  behind  to  ex- 
amine the  heron." 

"  And  where  is  the  pheasant  ?  '* 

"  Here ;  a  fine  cock,  isn't  it  ?  " 

And  Henri,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
innocence,  showed  Charles  the  gaily 
plumaged  bird. 

"Ah!"  said  Charles;  "and  having 
killed  the  phea:^ant,  why  didn't  you  join  us 
again  ? " 

"  Because  lie  ilew  towards  the  park, 
Sire;  so  that,  when  we  had  got  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  we  saw  you  more  than 
a  mile  in  front  of  us  going  up  towards 
the  forest,  and  began  at  once  to  gallop  in 
pursuit  of  you,  for  being  of  your  Majesty's 
party  we  didn't  wish  to  desert  it." 

"  And  all  these  gentlenien,"  replied 
Charles,  "  were  they  invited  also  ?  " 

••  Which  gentlemen  ? "  answered  Henri, 
throwing  round  him  an  interrogatory 
glance. 

"Why,  zounds!  your  Huguenots," 
said  Charles;  "anyhow,  if  they  were 
invited,  it  was  not  by  me." 
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«*  No,  Sire,"  imswcred  Henri,  ••  but 
perhaps  by  M.  d'AUin»;un." 

"  M.  d'Alen^on  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

•«  By  me !  "  said  tlie  Duke. 

♦'  Why,  yes,  my  brother,"  replied  Henri, 
"  didn't  you  announce  yesterday  that  you 
were  King  of  Navarre?  Well,  the 
Huc^uenots  who  rcfiucstod  you  for  their 
Kinjjj  have  come  to  thank  you  for  accept- 
ing the  crown  and  the  King  for  bestowing 
it.     Is  it  not  so,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  "  shouted  twenty  voices  : 
•*  Long  live  the  Due  d'Alenfon !  long 
live  King  Charles !  " 

*•  I  am  not  King  of  the  Huguenots," 
said  Fran9ois,  turning  white  with  anger ; 
then  he  added,  glancing  stealthily  at 
Charles  : — •*  and  I  hope  1  never  shall  be." 

"  Never  mind  that  I  "  said  Charles  ; 
"all  this  looks  somewhat  strange,  you 
know,  Henri.'* 

"  Sire,"  said  the  King  of  Navarre,  in  a 
firm  tone,  "  it  looks  as  if  I  were  under- 
going examination  ?  " 

"And  if  I  told  you  I  was  examining 
you,  what  should  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  a  King  as  you  are.  Sire," 
said  Henri,  proudly,  "  for  it  is  not  the 
crown,  but  birth,  which  constitutes  royal- 
ty, and  that  I  will  answer  to  my  brother 
and  my  friend,  but  never  to  my  judge "' 

*•  I  should  much  like  to  know,  how- 
ever," muttered  Charles,  "  what  to  believe 
for  once  in  my  life." 

"  Let  them  bring  up  M.  de  Mouy  and 
you  s/iaH  know,"  said  D'Alen9on!  "he 
must  have  been  seized." 

"  Is  M.de  Mouy  among  the  prisoners?** 
asked  the  King. 

Henri  felt  a  moment's  uneasiness  and 
exchanged  glances  with  Marguerite;  but 
this  moment  was  of  short  duration. 

"  M.  de  Mouy  is  not  among  the  prison- 
ers," said  M.de  Nancey;  "some  of  our 
men  think  they  saw  him,  but  no  one  is 
certain." 

D'Alen9on  muttered  an  oath. 

"  Why,  Sire,"  said  Marguerite,  pointing 
to  La  Mole  and  Coconnas,  who  had  heard 
the  whole  conversation,  and  on  whose  in- 
telligence she  thought  she  could  rely,"  here 
are  two  of  M.  d'Alenfon's  gentlemen, 
question  them  and  they  will  answer  you." 

The  Duke  felt  the  thrust. 

"  I  have  had  them  arrested  as  a  proof 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  me,"  said  the 
Duke. 

The  King  looked  atUhe  two  friends, 
and  started  on  seeing  La  Mole  again. 


"Oho!  this  Proven9al  fellow  again !  " 

said  lie. 

Coconnas  bowed  gracefully. 

"What  were  you  doing  when  you  werf 
arrested,"  said  the  King. 

"Sire,  we  were  relating  tales  of  love 
and  war." 

"On  horseback!  armed  to  the  teeth! 
prepared  for  flight !  " 

"  No,  Sire,"  said  Coconnas,  "  your 
Majesty  has  been  wrongly  informed.  We 
were  lying  under  the  shade  of  a  beech — 
sub  teg  mine  fagi.'' 

"  On  !  you  were  lying  under  tl)e  shade 
of  a  beech  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  we  might  even  have  escaped, 
had  we  suspected  that  we  had  m  any  way 
incurred  your  Majesty's  displeasure.  Look 
here,  gentlemen,"  said  Coconnas,  turnmg 
to  the  Light  Horse,  "  on  your  word  as 
soldiers,  don't  you  think  we  could  have 
escaped  had  we  wished  to  do  so  ?  " 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  the  Lieut- 
enant, "  these  gentlemen  made  no  attempt 
to  get  away." 

"  Because  their  horses  were  too  far  off/' 
said  the  Due  d'Alen9on 

"  I  humbly  beg  Monseigneur's  pardon, 
said  Coconnas,  "  but  I  was  on  my  horse 
and  my  friend  the  Comte  Lerac  de  hi 
Mole  was  holding  his  by  the  bridle  ' 

"  Is  this  true,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  tht^ 
King. 

"  Quite  true,  Sire,*'  replied  the  Lieut- 
enant; "  M.  de  Coconnas  even  dismounted 
on  seeing  us/' 

Coconnas  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say ; 
"  There,  you  see.  Sire." 

"  But  these  led  horses,  these  mules,  and 
the  baggage  with  which  they  are  laden  ?" 
asked  Fran9ois. 

"Well,"  said  Coconnas,  "are  we 
stable-men  ?  You  had  better  look  for  the 
groom  who  was  in  charge  of  them." 

"There  is  no  groom,"  said  the  Duke, 
angrily. 

"  Then  he  must  have  taken  fright  and 
run  away,"  replied  Coconnas ;  "  you 
can't  expect  a  clodhopper  to  keep  as  cool 
a  head  as  a  gentleman.** 

"  Always  the  same  system,**  said 
D'Alen9on,  grinding  his  teeth.  "  Fortu- 
nately, Sire,  I  have  warned  you  that  these 
gentlemen  have  for  some  days  ceased  to 
be  in  my  service.** 

"  I  ?  **  said  Coconnas,  "  am  I  so  unfor 
tunate  as   no  longer  to   belong  to  your 
Highness  ?  .  .  .** 

"  'Sdeath,  sir,   you   know   that   better 
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than  anyone  else,  since  you  sent  in  your 
resignation  in  a  very  impudent  letter, 
which  I  have  kept,  thank  goodness,  and 
which,  luckily,  I  have  upon  me  at  this 
moment." 

*•  Oh !  "  said  Coconnas,  "  I  hoped  your 
Higlmess  had  forj^Mven  me  for  a  letter 
written  under  a  first  impulse  of  annoy- 
ance. 1  had  been  informed  that  your 
Highness  had  attempted  to  strangle  my 
friend,  La  Mole,  in  one  of  the  corridors 
of  the  Louvre." 

**  What's  that  lie  says  ? "  interrupted  the 
King. 

"  I  had  thought  that  your  Highness 
was  alone,"  continued  La  Mole,  in- 
genuously, "  but  since  I  have  learnt  that 
three  other  persons  .   .  ." 

"  Silence,"  said  Charles,  "  we  have 
heard  enough.  Henri,"  said  he  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  "have  I  your  word 
that  you  will  not  attempt  to  escape  ?  " 

*•  1  give  your  Majesty  my  word." 

"  Go  back  to  the  Louvre  with  M.  de 
Nancey,  and  await  my  decision  in  your 
room  You,  gentlemen,  deliver  up  your 
swords." 

La  Mole  looked  at  Marguerite,  who 
smiled. 

La  Mole  at  once  handed  his  sword  to 
the  Captain  nearest  to  him,  seeing  which, 
Coconnas  did  the  same. 

''  And  has  M.  de  Mouy  been  found  ?  " 
asked  the  King. 

"  No,  Sire,"  said  M.  de  Nancy, "either 
he  is  not  in  the  forest,  or  he  has  escaped." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  said  the  King. 
"  Let  us  go  back ;  I  am  cold ;  I  feel 
dazed." 

•'  Sire,  it  is  doubtless  your  anger,"  said 
Fraii9ois. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  ;  my  eyes  grow  misty. 
Where  are  the  prisoners  ?  I  don't  see 
them.  Is  it  night  already,  eh  ?  Oh, 
heavens,  I  am  on  fire !  .  .  .  Help !    help  !" 

And  the  unhappy  King,  letting  go  his 
bridle  and  extending  his  arms,  fell  back- 
wards into  the  arms  of  his  courtiers, 
whom  this  second  attack  lilled  with 
consternation. 

Fran9ois,  apart  from  the  rest,  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  blow,  for  he 
alone  knew  the  cause  of  his  brother's 
sufferings. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  already  guarded 
by  M.  de  Nancey,  surveyed  this  scene 
with  growing  astonishr^3nt. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  muttered,  with  that 
marvellous  intuition  which  made  him  at 


times  as  one  inspired,  "supposing  it  were 
going  to  turn  out  fortunate  that  my 
escape  had  been  prevented  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  Marguerite,  whose  eyes, 
dilating  with  surprise,  looked  from  him 
to  the  King,  and  back  again  to  her  husband. 

This  time  the  King  had  become  uncon- 
scious. A  litter  was  brought,  and  he  was 
placed  upon  it.  The  litter  was  covered 
with  a  cloak  taken  from  the  shoulders  of 
one  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  procession 
moved  off  slowly  towards  Paris,  from 
which  a  band  of  cheerful  conspirators 
and  a  King  in  high  spirits  had  been  seen 
setting  out  that  morning,  and  to  which 
now  returned  a  dying  monarch,  sur- 
rounded by  rebel  prisoners. 

Marguerite,  who,  throughout  this  scene, 
had  neither  lost  her  personal  freedom, 
nor  that  of  her  mind,  gave  a  final  signal 
of  intelligence  to  her  husband,  and  then 
passed  so  close  to  La  Mole  that  he  was 
able  to  catch  these  two  Greek  words,  as 
they  dropped  from  her  lips : 

"  M^  gtCrte." 

That  is  to  say  : 

"  Have  no  fear." 

'♦  What  did  she  say  to  you  ?  "  asked 
Coconnas. 

"  She  told  me  to  have  no  fear," 
answered  La  Mole. 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  muttered  the 
Piedmontese,  "  that  means  to  say  that  it's 
a  bad  look  out  for  us.  Every  time  those 
words  have  been  addressed  to  me  by  way 
of  encouragement,  I  have  received  at 
that  very  instant  either  a  bullet  some- 
where, or  a  sword-thrust  in  my  body,  or 
a  flower-pot  on  my  head.  '  Have  no  fear,' 
be  it  spoken  in  Plebrew  or  Greek,  in 
Latin  or  French,  has  always  meant  for 
me,  '  Look  out  for  yourself  !  " 

"Forward,  gentlemen!"  said  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Light  Horse. 

"  If  I  am  not  indiscreet,  sir,"  asked 
Coconnas,  "  where  are  we  being  taken  ?" 

"  To  Vincennes,  I  believe,"  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

*•  I  should  prefer  to  go  elsewhere,"  said 
Coconnas,  *'  but  there,  you  can't  always 
go  where  you  would  like  to  go." 

During  the  journey  the  King  had  re- 
gained consciousness,  and  his  strength 
was  somewhat  restored. 

At  Nanterre  he  had  even  wanted  to  re- 
mount, but  had  been  dissuaded. 

"Go  and  inform  Master  Ambroise 
Pare,"  said  Charles,  on  reaching  the 
Louvre. 
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He  descended  from  the  litter,  mounted 
the  staircase  loaninfjj  on  the  .inn  of 
Tavanncs,  and  reached  liis  apartment,  to 
which  he  forbade  anyone  to  follow  him. 

Everyone  noticed  that  lie  looked  very 
^rave ;  during  the  whole  journey  he  was 
buried  in  deep  rejection,  not  addressing  a 
word  to  anybody,  nor  troubling  any 
longer  either  about  conspiracy  or  con- 
spirators. It  was  plain  that  it  was  his 
illness  which  was  preoccupying  him — 
this  illness  so  sudden,  so  strange,  so 
acute,  and  of  which  several  of  the 
symptoms  were  identical  with  those  ob- 
served in  his  brother  P'ranfois  II.  shortly 
before  his  death. 

Nobody  was  tlierefore  surprised  that 
all  access  to  the  King  was  forbidden,  ex- 
cept   in    the    case    of   Ambroise    Par6 
Misanthropy,  as  was   well   known,  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  King's  disposition. 

Charles  entered  his  bedroom,  seated 
himself  on  a  couch,  and  leaned  his  head 
against  the  cushions ;  then,  reflecting 
that  Ambroise  Par6  might  be  absent 
from  home,  and  therefore  slow  in  coming, 
he  determined  to  employ  the  interval  of 
waiting  profitably. 

Accordingly  he  clapped  his  hands,  and 
an  attendant  appeared. 

*'  Inform  the  King  of  Navarre  that  I 
wish  to  speak  to  bim,"  said  the  King. 

The  man  bowed  and  withdrew. 

Charles  let  his  head  fall  backwards ;  an 
alarming  heaviness  of  the  brain  scarce 
left  him  the  faculty  of  connected  thought ; 
a  sort  of  mist  floated  before  his  eyes  ;  his 
throat  was  parched,  and  he  had  already 
emptied  a  whole  jug  of  water  without 
quenching  his  thirst. 

As  he  lay  in  this  drowsy  condition,  the 
door  opened,  and  Henri  appeared.  M.  de 
Nancey  followed  at  his  heels,  but  remained 
behind  in  the  ante-chamber. 

The  King  of  Navarre  waited  until  the 
door  had  been  closed  behind  him.  Then 
he  stepped  forward. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  you  have  sent  for 
me  ;  I  am  here." 

The  King  started  on  hearing  his  voice, 
and  held  out  his  hand  in  a  mechanical 
fashion. 

"  Sire,"  said  Henri,  letting  both  hands 
drop  to  his  sides,  "  your  Majesty  forgets 
that  I  am  no  longer  your  brother,  but 
your  prisoner." 

"  Ah  !  true,"  said  Charles  ;  "  thank  you 
for  reminding  me ;  further,  I  remember 
that  you  promised  me  that,  when  we  were 


alone  together,  you  would  answer  me 
frankly." 

••  I  am  ready  to  keep  my  promise ;  put 
your  questions,  Sire." 

The  King  poured  some  water  into  his 
hand  and  bathed  his  forehead. 

♦'  What  truth  is  there  in  the  Due 
crAlcn(;on's  charge  against  you  ?  Come, 
Henri,  answer." 

"  It  is  true  only  in  part :  it  was  M. 
d'AleuQon  who  was  to  escape,  and  I  was 
to  accompany  him." 

"  And  why  were  you  to  accompany 
him  ?  "  asked  Charles  ;  •'  are  you,  then, 
dissatisfied  with  my  treatment  of  you, 
Henri  ? " 

"  No,  Sire,  quite  the  contrary  ;  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  your  Majesty's 
behaviour  towards  me ;  and  God,  who 
reads  the  heart,  knows  what  deep  affection 
I  bear  towards  my  brother  and  my  King." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Charles,  "  that 
it  is  unnatural  to  fly  from  those  whom  we 
love,  and  who  love  us." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri,  "  and  I  was  not 
flying  from  those  who  love,  but  from  those 
who  detest  me.  Will  your  Majesty  per- 
mit me  to  speak  quite  openly  ?  " 

"  Speak,  sir." 

"  Those  who  detest  me  here,  Sire,  are 
M.  d'Alen9on  and  the  Queen-Mother." 

"  As  to  M.  d'Alen9on,  I  will  not  say," 
replied  Charles  ;  "  but  the  Queen-Mother 
loads  you  with  attentions." 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  dis- 
trust her.  Sire,  and  I  have  very  good 
reason  to  do  so." 

"To  distrust  her?'* 

"  Her  and  those  who  surround  her. 
You  know.  Sire,  that  the  misfortune  of 
Princes  is  not  always  to  be  badly,  but  too 
well  served." 

"  Explain  yourself  ;  you  have  pledged 
yourself  to  tell  me  everything." 

"  And  your  Majesty  sees  that  I  am 
doing  so." 

"  Continue." 

"  Your  Majesty  loves  me,  you  say  ?  '* 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  I  loved  you  befoi  e 
your  treason,  Henriot." 

"  Assume  that  you  love  me  still,  Sire." 

"  Be  it  so." 

"If  you  love  me,  you  ought  to  desire 
that  I  should  live,  ought  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  been  grieved  had  any 
misfortune  happened  to  you." 

"  Well,  Sire,  your  Majesty  has  been 
twice  in  danger  of  being  grieved." 

"  How  so  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  for  twice  has  Providence  alone 
preserveil  my  life.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
second  occasion  Providence  assumc^d  the 
guise  of  your  Majesty." 

"  And  what  guise  did  it  assume  on  the 
first  occasion  ?  " 

"That  of  a  man  who  would  be  greatly 
astonished  to  find  himself  mistaken  for 
Providence — I  mean  Ken6.  Yes,  Sire, 
it  was  you  who  saved  me  from  the 
steel." 

**  And  Rene  ?  "  said  the  King. 

"  Ren6  saved  me  from  being  poisoned." 

'•  By  the  Lord !  you  have  all  the  luck, 
Henriot,"  said  the  King,  attempting  a 
smile  which  his  sharp  pain  transformed 
into  a  nervous  contraction.  "  That  is  not 
Ren6's  usual  practice." 

"  Two  miracles,  then,  saved  me,  sire  : 
a  miracle  of  repentance  on  the  Floren- 
tine's part,  a  miracle  of  kindness  on  yours. 
Well,  I  confess  to  your  Majesty,  I  am 
afraid  lest  heaven  should  grow  tired  of 
working  miracles,  and  I  desired  to  escape 
in  obedience  to  the  maxim  :  Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 

*•  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  sooner, 
Henri?" 

•*  If  I  had  said  this  yesterday,  I  should 
have  been  an  informer." 

"  Whereas  to-day  ?  .  .  ." 

"  To-day,  it  is  quite  diflerent ;  I  am 
accused,  and  am  defending  myself." 

"  Are  you  sure  about  the  first  attempt, 
Henriot  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  about  the  second." 

"There  was  an  attempt  to  poison  you  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  With  what  ?  " 

"  With  an  opiate  ?  " 

"  And  how  can  people  be  poisoned  with 
an  opiate  ?  " 

*•  Egod  !  Sire,  you'd  better  ask  Rene  ; 
he  is  skilful  at  poisoning  with  gloves  .  .  ." 

Charles  frowned ;  then  gradually  his 
face  unbent. 

•*  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  as  though  speaking 
to  himself;  "it  is  only  natural  for  all 
creatures  to  fiee  from  death ;  so  why 
should  not  intelligence  act  in  the  same 
way  as  instinct  would  do  ?  " 

♦♦  Well,  Sire,"  asked  Henri,  "  is  your 
Majesty  satisfied  with  my  plain  speaking, 
and  do  you  believe  that  I  have  told 
you  everything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Henriot,  yes,  you  are  a  good 
fellow.  And  you  think  that  those  who 
have  a  giudge  against  you  are  not  tired, 
and  will  have  recourse  to  fresh  attempts  ?  " 


"  Sire,  every  evening  I  am  sUrptiMi  to 

find  myself  still  alive." 

"It  is  because  they  know  I  love  you, 
Henriot,  that  they  seek  your  death.  Hut, 
make  your  mind  easy ;  they  shall  be 
punished  for  their  ill-will.  Meanwhile, 
you  arc  free." 

"  Free  to  leave  Paris,  Sire  ?  " 

"  No;  you  know  I  can't  get  on  without 
you.  Why,  ten  thousand  devils!  I 
must  have  someone  to  love  me.' 

"  In  that  case.  Sire,  if  your  Majesty 
wishes  to  keep  me  with  you,  grant  me 
a  favour  .  .  ." 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  you  will  keep  me,  not  as  a  friend, 
but  as  a  prisoner." 

"  What !  as  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.  Does  not  your  Majesty 
see  that  it  is  your  friendship  which  is  my 
ruin?" 

"And  you  prefer  my  hatred  ?  " 

"An  apparent  hatred.  Sire.  This 
hatred  will  save  me  ;  so  long  as  they  think 
I  am  in  disgrace,  they  will  be  in  less  of  a 
hurry  to  sec  me  dead." 

"  Henriot,"  said  (jharles,  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  desire,  or  what  you  are  aiming 
at,  but,  whatever  it  be,  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  you  fail  to  realise  your  object." 

"  I  may  rely  then  on  the  King's 
severity  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  In  that  case,  I  shall  feel  more  easy 
.  .  .  Now,  what  are  your  Majesty's 
orders?" 

"  Return  to  your  room,  Henriot.  For 
myself,  I  am  in  pain ;  I  shall  see  my  dogs 
and  then  go  to  bed." 

"Sire,"  said  Henri;  "your  Majesty 
should  have  sunmioned  a  physician  ;  your 
attack  tliis  morning  is  perhaps  more 
serious  than  you  imagine." 

"  I  have  sent  for  Pare,  Henri." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  away  with  an  easier 
mind." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  King,  "  I 
believe  you  are  the  only  one  of  all  my 
family  who  really  loves  me." 

"  Is  that  your  sincere  opinion.  Sire  ?  " 

"  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

"  W^cll,  then  !  hand  me  over  to  M.  de 
Xancey  as  a  man  whom  your  anger  will 
not  let  live  for  another  month ;  by  that 
means  I  shall  love  you  for  a  lonir  time." 

"  Monsieur  de  Nancey!  "  cried  Charles. 

The  Captain  of  the  Guard  entered. 

"  I  place  in  your  charge  the  most  guilty 
person  in  my  realm,"  went  on  the  King  ; 
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•'  you   will   answer    for    his  safe-keeping 
with  your  life." 

And  Henri,  with  an  air  of  crest-fallen 
consternation,  went  out  behind  M.  de 
Nancey. 


CHAPTER    XXH 

ACTiEON 

CHARLES,  left  by  himself,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  neither  of  his  two 
faithful  friends  appear ;  these  two  faithful 
friends  were  his  nurse  Madeleine  and  his 
greyhound  Actaeon. 

"  Madeleine  must  have  gone  to  sing  her 
psalms  with  some  Huguenot  or  other  of 
her  acquaintance,"  he  said  to  himself, 
*'  and  Actason  is  still  sulky  with  me  for 
the  cut  of  the  whip  that  I  gave  him  this 
morning." 

Charles  took  a  candle  and  went  into 
the  nurse's  room.  The  worthy  woman 
was  not  there.  A  door  of  her  room  led, 
as  we  remember,  to  his  armoury.  He 
stepped  towards  this  door. 

But,  in  his  passage,  he  was  seized  again 
by  one  of  those  attacks  which  he  had 
already  experienced,  and  which  seemed  to 
fall  upon  him  with  the  utmost  suddenness. 
His  suflferings  were  as  though  a  red-hot 
iron  had  been  plunged  into  his  body.  He 
was  consumed  by  unquenchable  thirst ; 
seeing  a  cup  of  milk  on  a  table,  he  swal- 
lowed it  at  a  gulp  and  felt  somewhat 
relieved. 

Then  he  took  up  the  candle  which  he 
had  placed  on  the  table,  and  entered  the 
closet. 

To  his  great  surprise,  Actaeon  did  not 
come  forward  to  meet  him.  Had  the  dog 
been  shut  up?  In  that  case,  he  would 
have  known  that  his  master  had  returned 
from  the  chase,  and  would  have  barked. 

Charles  called  and  whistled,  but  no 
hound  appeared. 

He  went  a  little  further,  and  as  the 
light  of  the  candle  penetrated  to  the  end 
of  the  closet,  he  saw  in  the  corner  an 
inert  mass  lying  extended  on  ihe  floor, 

"  Halloa,  Actaeon,  halloa  1 "  said  Charles. 

And  he  whistled  again  ;  but  the  great 
dog  never  stirred. 

Charles  ran  to  him  and  felt  him  with 


his  hand  ;  the  poor  beast  was  stiff  and 
cold.  From  his  jaws,  contracted  by  paii 
had  fallen  some  drops  of  frothy  an 
blood-stained  saliva.  The  dog  had  found 
in  the  room  one  of  his  master's  cap>s,  an 
had  been  fain  to  die  with  his  head  restin 
against  this  object,  which  represented  t 
him  a  friend. 

At  this  sight,  which  made  him  forgr 
his  own  suffering,  and  restored  to  him  all 
his   energy,  the    King    boiled    over  with 
anger,  and  would  have  shouted  for  help  : 
for,  reserved  though  their  greatness  make 
them,  Princes  are  yet  not  exempt  fro; 
the  impulse  to  that  course  which  is  th 
first  to  suggest  itself  to  the  ordinary  man 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  anger  or 
of   obtaining    protection.      But   Charles 
reflected  that  some  act  of  treachery  ha 
been  committed,  and  remained  silent. 

Next  he  knelt  down  beside  the  dog,  and 
with  expert  glance  examined   the  body. 
The  dog's  eyes  were  glassy,  its  tongu 
red   and   covered   with    pustules.      Tb 
symptoms  were  so  strange  that  Charlt 
shuddered. 

Then,  putting  on  his  gloves  again, 
which  he  had  removed  and  placed  in  his 
belt,  he  raised  the  animal's  lips  in  order 
to  examine  the  teeth,  and  noticed  in  their 
interstices  some  white  fragments  adherin 
to  the  sharp  edges. 

He  pulled  out  these  fragments,  and 
found  that  they  were  bits  of  paper. 

The  parts  of  the  jaws  near  which  this 
paper  had  been  were  violently  inflamed, 
the  gums  swollen,  and  the  skin  eaten 
away  as  though  by  vitriol. 

Charles  looked  round  him  attentively. 
On  the  carpet  lay  two  or  three  morsels  of 
paper  similar  to  the  fragments  he  had 
found  in  the  dog's  mouth.  One  of  these 
pieces,  larger  than  the  rest,  showed  traces 
of  an  engraving  on  wood. 

The  King's  hair  stood  on  end  as  he 
recognised  a  fragment  of  the  picture 
representing  a  nobleman  fowling,  which 
Actaeon  had  torn  from  the  book. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he,  turning  pale,  "  the  book 
was  poisoned." 

Then,  suddenly  recollecting : 

"  A  thousand  demons  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  I 
touched  each  page  with  my  finger,  and  at 
each  page  I  put  my  finger  in  my  mouth 
to  wet  it.  This  fainting,  this  pain,  this 
vomiting  ...  I  am  a  dead  man  !  " 

Charles  remained  for  an  instant  motion- 
less beneath  the  weight  of  this  appalling" 
thougfht.    Then,  rising  with  a  muffled  cry 
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of  pain  and  rage,  he  rushed  to  the  door  of 
his  closet. 

**  Master  Ren6  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  Master 
Ren6  the  Florentine !  let  someone  run  to 
the  Pont  Saint-Michel  and  brinp  him  ;  he 
must  be  here  within  ten  niinuies.  One  of 
you  mount  a  horse,  and  lake  another  hof  n 
with  you,  so  that  he  may  pet  here  the 
sooner.  If  Master  Ambroise  Pare  arrives, 
let  him  be  told  to  wait." 

One  of  the  guards  went  off  at  full  speed 
to  execute  the  King's  order. 

••  Oh  !  "  muttered  Charles,  "  1  will  find 
out  who  gave  that  book  to  Henriot,  if  1 
have  to  put  everybody  to  the  torture." 

And   with  the  sweat  standing  out  on 
his  forehead,  his  hands  clenched,  and   his 
bieast  heaving,  Charles  remained  with  his 
yes  fastened  on  his  hound's  dead  body. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  Florentine 
knocked  timidly,  and  not  without  unecisi- 
nesb,  at  the  King's  door.  There  are  some 
consciences  forwhichthesky  is  never  clear. 

"  Enter,"  said  Charles. 

The  perfumer  appeared  Charles  walked 
up  to  him  with  an  imperious  air,  and  with 
contracted  lips. 

"  Your  Majesty  sent  for  me,"  said  Rene, 
trembling  all  over. 

"  Vou  are  an  expert  chemist,  are  you 
but?" 

''  Sire  ..." 

"And  you  know  as  much  as  the  cleverest 
physicians  do  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  exaggerates." 

••No;  my  mother  has  told  me  so. 
Besides,  1  have  confidence  in  you,  and 
would  rather  consult  you  than  any  other. 
Here,"  he  contmued,  stepping  from  in 
fiont  of  the  hound's  body  ;  "  look,  I  beg 
of  you,  at  what  this  animal  has  between 
its  teeth,  and  tell  me  what  it  died  of." 

While  Rene,  candle  in  hand,  stooped 

down,  as   much  in   order   to  conceal  his 

emotion  as  to  obey  the  King,   Charles, 

iding  up,  with  hi.seyes  fixed  upon  him, 

iled,  with   an   impatience  easy  to    be 

I    .lerstood,  for  the  word  that  would  pro- 

ince  his  own  death-sentence  or  be  the 

^    irantee  of  his  salety. 

*•  Sire,"  said  Rene,  trembling,  «*  here 
are  very  alarminj^  symptoms." 

Charles  telt  an  icy  shiver  run  through 
hi>  veins  and  penetrate  to  his  heart. 

•*  Yes,"  said  he,  ♦♦  the  dog  h.is  been 
poisoned,  has  he  not  ?  " 

**  1  fear  so,  Sue." 

"  With  what  kind  of  poison  ?  *• 

**A  mineral  poison,  1  fancy." 


••  Could  you  say  with  absolute  certainty 
that  he  has  been  poisoned  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  no  doubt,  if  I  were  to  open  the 
stomach  and  examine  it." 

•'  Open  it,  then  ;  1  wish  to  have  no  doubt 
in  the  matter." 

•'  I  must  call  in  someone  to  help  me." 

••  /  will  help  you,"  said  Charles. 

••  You,  Sire  !  " 

••  Yes,  I.  And,  supposing  he  has  been 
poisoned,  what  symptoms  shall  we  find  ?  " 

"  Redness  and  arborisations  of  the 
stomach." 

*•  Come,"  said  Charles,  "  let  us  get  to 
work." 

With  a  cut  of  his  scalpel,  Ren^  opened 
the  greyhound's  breast  and  pulled  the  two 
sides  apart,  while  Charles,  with  one  knee 
on  the  ground,  hicld  the  light  for  him  with 
a  trembling  hand. 

'•  See,  Sire,"  said  Rene,  "  here  are 
evident  traces.  This  redness  is  what  I 
told  you  we  should  find ;  these  veins 
tinged  with  blood,  resembling  the  roots  of 
a  tree,  are  what  I  designated  by  the  term 
arborisations.  I  find  here  all  that  1  was 
looking  for." 

**  The  dog  has  been  poisoned,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sire." 

"  With  a  mineral  poison  ?  " 

*•  In  all  probability." 

*•  What  symptoms  would  a  man  feel 
who,  by  any  accident,  swallowed  this  same 
poison  ?  " 

"  Great  heaviness  in  the  head,  internal 
heat  and  burning,  as  though  he  had 
swallowed  live  coals,  pains  in  the  bowels 
and  vomiting." 

♦'  And  thirst  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

••An  unquenchable  tliirst." 

•♦That  is  it, exactly, "muttered  the  King. 

**  Sire,  1  seek  in  vain  the  object  of  all 
these  questions." 

•♦  What's  the  good  of  your  seeking  ? 
you  have  no  need  to  know.  Answer  my 
questions,  that  is  all  you  have  to  do." 

'♦  Y'our  Majesty  may  question  me." 

*•  What  antidote  should  be  administered 
to  a  man  who  had  swallowed  the  same 
poison  as  my  dog  ?  " 

Rene  reflected  for  a  moment. 

••  There  are  several  nai  oral  poisons," 
said  he:  ••  1  should  like  x.)  know,  before 
answering:,  which  is  the  one  in  question. 
Has  your  Majesty  any  id(  '.  how  the  dog 
came  to  be  poisoned  ?  " 

*•  Yes,"  said  Charles;  *•  .  e  ate  a  leaf 
out  of  a  book  " 

•'A  leaf  out  of  a  book?" 
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"Yes.- 

"  And  has  your  Majesty  the  book  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Charles,  taking  the 
manuscript  on  Venery  from  the  shelf 
where  he  had  laid  it,  and  showing  it  to 
Kcn6. 

Ren6  gave  a  start  of  surprise  which  did 
not  escape  the  King's  notice. 

*•  He  has  eaten  a  leaf  of  this  book  ?  " 
stammered  Rene. 

"Yes,  this  one." 

And  Charles  showed  the  torn  page. 

"  May  1  tear  out  another  leaf,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Do  so." 

Rene  tore  out  a  leaf  and  held  it  to  the 
candle.  The  paper  caught  fire,  and  a 
strong  alliaceous  smell  spread  through 
the  room. 

"  He  has  been  poisoned  with  a  mixture 
of  arsenic.'* 

"  You  are  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  though  I  had  prepared  it 
myself." 

"  And  the  antidote  ?  .  .  ." 

Rene  shook  his  head. 

"  What !  "  said  Charles,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  •'  you  do  not  know  the  remedy  ?  " 

"  The  best  and  most  efficacious  remedy 
is  white  of  eggs  beaten  up  in  milk ; 
but  .  .  r 

**  But  .  .  .  what  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  to  be  administered 
immediately,  otherwise  .  .    " 

*'  Otherwise  ?  " 

"  Sire,  it  is  a  terrible  poison,"  repeated 
Ren^. 

"  It  does  not  kill  immediately,  how- 
ever/' said  Charles. 

"  No,  but  it  kills  surely ;  the  time  mat- 
ters but  little,  and  is  often  hard  to 
calculate." 

Charles  leaned  against  the  marble  table. 

**  Now,"  said  he,  placing  his  hand  on 
the  other's  shoulder,  "  you  know  this 
book  ?  "^ 

"  I,  Sire  I  "  said  Ren^,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes,  you ;  you  betrayed  yourself  when 
you  saw  it." 

"  Sire,  I  swear  to  you  .  .  ." 

"  Rene,"  said  Charles,  "  listen  carefully 
to  this :  You  poisoned  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  with  gloves  ;  you  poisoned  the 
Prince  de  Porcian  with  the  fumes  of  a 
lamp ;  you  tried  to  poison  M.  de  Conde 
with  a  scent  apple.  Rene,  I  will  tear  off 
your  flesh  in  strips  with  reci  hot  pincers, 
unless  you  tell  me  whom  this  book  be- 
longs to." 

The   Florentine  saw  that  the  King's 


anger   was   not  to  be   trifled    with,   and 
determined  to  face  the  matter  out. 

*•  And  if  I   speak  the  truth,  Sire,  who 
will  guarantee  that  1  shall  not  be  punished 
more  severely  than  if  1  keep  silence  ?  " 
"  1  will." 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  Royal  word?" 
"  On    my   -vord   ot    honour,   your  life 
shall  be  saved,"  said  the  King. 

**  In  that  case,  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
book  is  mine,"  said  Ren6. 

"  Yours  !  "  said  Charles,  recoiling  and 
glaring  at  the  prisoner 
"  Yes,  mine." 

"And  how  did  it  come  to  leave  your 
hands*'" 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen-Mother  took 
it  from  my  house." 

"The  Queen-Mother!"  cried  Charles. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  with  what  object  ?  ** 

"  With  the  object,  I  believe,  of  giving 
it  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  asked 
the  Due  d'Alen9on  for  a  book  of  the  kind 
in  order  that  he  might  study  fowhng." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Charles,  "  I  understand  it 
all  now.  In  point  of  fact,  the  book  was 
in  Henriot's  room.  This  is  the  hand  ot 
fate,  and  I  submit  to  its  chastisement." 

At  this  moment  Charles  was  seized 
with  a  dry  and  violent  cough,  followed  by 
fresh  internal  pains.  He  uttered  two  or 
three  stifled  cries  and  feii  back  on  a 
chair. 

'♦What  is  the  matter,  Sire?"  asked 
Rend,  m  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"Nothing,"  said  Charles;  "only  1  am 
thirsty,  give  me  something  to  drink." 

Rene  filled  a  glass  with  water  and  gave 
it  MTith  a  trembling  hand  to  Charles,  who 
swallowed  it  at  a  gulp. 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  taking  a  pen  and 
dipping  it  in  ink,  "  write  in  this  book." 

"  What  must  1  write  ?  " 

"  What  I  am  going  to  dictate  to  you :  * 

"  This  '  Manual  on  Fowling'  was  giver 
by  me  to  the  Queen-Mother,  Catherine 
de'Medici." 

Rene  took  the  pen  and  wrote. 

"  Now,  sign  it." 

The  Florentine  added  his  signature. 

"  You  have  promised  me  my  life,"  saic 
the  perfumer. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  keep  my  word." 

"  But  what  about  the  Queen-Mother  ?' 
said  Rene. 

"  Oh  !  "  baid  Charles,  -*  that  has  nothing  1 
to  do  with  me  ;  if  you  are  attacked,  de^ 
fend  yourself." 
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"  Sire,  may  I  quit  France,  if  I  believe 
my  life  to  be  in  danj^er  ?  " 

"  I  will  nnswer  that  question  in  a  fort- 
ni^'ht." 

*•  But  meanwhile  .  .  .** 

Charles,  with  a  frown,  placed  his  fin- 
gers on  his  pallid  lips. 

••  Oh  I  make  your  mind  easy,  Sire." 

And  the  Florentine,  only  too  delighted 
at  getting  off  so  cheaply,  bowed,  and 
withdrew 

As  he  went  out,  the  nurse  appeared  at 
the  door. 

••  What  is  the  matter,  my  Chariot  ?  " 
said  she. 

"  Nurse,  I  have  been  riding  in  the  wet, 
and  it  has  made  me  ill." 

*'  You  look  pale  indeed,  my  Chariot." 

"  It  is  because  I  am  weak  Give  me 
your  arm,  nurse,  and  take  me  to  bed  " 

The  nurse  advanced  quickly.  Charles 
leaned  on  her,  and  reached  his  bed- 
chamber. 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  "  I  will  put  myself 
to  bed  without  help." 

"And  if  Master  Ambroise  Pare  comes  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  that  I  am  better,  and  do  not 
require  his  services  " 

"  But  what  will  you  take  in  the  mean 
time  ?  " 

•'  Oh  !  a  very  simple  medicine,"  said 
Charles,  "  white  of  eggs  beaten  up  in 
milk.  By  the  bye,  nurse,"  he  continued, 
*•  poor  Actaeon  is  dead.  He  must  be  buried, 
to-morrow  morning,  in  a  corner  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Louvre.  He  was  one  of 
my  best  friends  ...  I  will  have  a  monu- 
ment put  up  to  his  memory  ...  if  I  have 
time  left  for  it !  " 


CHAPTER    XXHI 

THE     KEEP    OF    VINCENNES 

IN  accordance  with  the  King's  orders, 
Henri  was  taken  that  same  evening 
to  the  Keep  of  Vincennes.  This  was 
the  name  given  at  that  period  to  the 
famous  Castle,  of  which  nothing  remains 
at  the  present  day  but  a  mere  ruin,  a 
colossal  fragment,  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  former  grandeur. 

The  journey  was  made  in  a  litter. 
Four  guards  rode  at  each  side,  and  M.  de 
Nancey,  the   bearer  of  the  order    which 


would  throw  open  to  Henri  the  doors  of 
his  protecting  prison,  preceded  the  litter. 
At  the  postern-gate  of  the  donjon  a 
halt  was  made.  M.  de  Nancey  dis- 
mounted, unlocked  the  door,  and  res- 
pectfully bade  the  King  alight. 

Henri  obeyed  without  remark.  Any 
abode  seemed  to  him  safer  than  the 
Louvre,  and  the  more  doors  were  lucked 
upon  him,  the  more  doors  would  there  be 
between  Catherine  de'Medici  and  himself. 

Walking  between  two  soldiers,  the 
royal  prisoner  crossed  the  drawbridge, 
passed  through  three  doors  in  the  lower 
floor  of  the  donjon,  and  three  others  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  ;  then,  still 
preceded  by  M.  de  Nancey,  ascended  to 
the  first  lloor.  The  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  seeing  the  King  preparing  to 
ascend  higher,  said  to  him  : 

'•  Stop  there,  Monseigneur." 

•'  Ah  !  "  said  Henri,  •'  it  seems  I  am  to 
be  honoured  by  being  given  the  first 
floor." 

"Sire,"  replied  M.  de  Nancey,  "you 
will  be  treated  as  a  crowned  head." 

"The  devil  I  shall!"  said  Plenri  to 
himself ;  "  two  or  three  floors  higher 
would  have  been  no  humiliation.  I  shall 
be  too  comfortable  here,  and  suspicion 
will  be  aroused." 

"  Will  your  Majesty  be  good  enough  to 
follow  me?  "  said  M.  de  Nancey. 

"  Ventre  Saint-Gris!"  ssLid  the  King  of 
Navarre,  "  there  is  no  question  here,  as 
you  know,  sir,  of  what  1  will,  or  will  not 
do,  but  of  what  my  brother  Charles 
orders.    Does  he  order  me  to  follow  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  I  will  do  so." 

They  entered  a  kind  of  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  came  to  a  large  hall  ; 
the  waJls  were  dark,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  place  absolutely  funereal. 

Henri  looked  round  with  a  glance 
which  betokened  some  uneasiness. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  said  he. 

"  We  are  crossing  the  Hall  of  Torture, 
Monseigneur." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !  "  said  the  King. 

And  he  looked  round  more  attentively. 

The  apartment  was  but  scantily  fur- 
nished :  jugs  and  wooden   horses  for  the 

*  water  '  torture  ;  pins  and  mallets  for  the 

•  boot '  torture  ;  some  stone  seats  intended 
for  the  unhappy  wretches  awaiting  tor- 
ture, ran  almost  entirely  round  the  hall. 
Above  these  seats,  on  the  seats  them- 
selves, and  on  the  floor  below  them,  were 
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iron  rinf^s  let  into  the  stone,  and  arranged 
accordiii};  to  the  rcciuireinents  of  the  exe 
cutioner's  art,  their  closeness  to  the  seats 
clearly  indicating;  that  they  were  there  to 
accommodate  the  limbs  of  those  who 
occupied  the  scats. 

Henri  passed  on  without  a  word, 
but  without  missing  a  sinp^le  detail  of  all 
this  hideous  apparatus,  in  which  the  story 
of  past  suffering  was,  so  to  speak,  written 
upon  the  walls. 

The  attention  which  Henri  was  paying 
to  the  objects  around  him  made  him 
neglect  to  look  where  he  was  treading, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  he  stumbled. 

♦♦  Halloa !  "  said  he,  "  what  is  that  ?  " 

And  he  pointed  to  a  sort  of  furrow 
hollowed  in  the  damp  flags  which  formed 
ihe  floor. 

"  That  is  the  gutter,  Sire." 

"  Does  it  rain  here,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,  .  .  .  blood." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  very  good,"  said  Henri : 
"  shall  we  soon  come  to  my  room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,  you  are  there," 
observed  a  shadowy  form  looming  through 
the  darkness,  and  growing  more  distinct 
as  it  approached. 

Henri  thought  he  knew  the  voice,  and 
on  taking  another  step  or  two,  recognised 
the  face. 

"  Why  !  Beaulieu,  it  is  you,"  said  he, 
"  and  what  the  devil  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  have  just  received  my  appoint- 
ment as  Governor  of  the  Fortress  of 
\'incennes." 

"  Weil,  my  dear  friend,  your  beginning 
does  you  credit ;  a  King  for  your  prisoner, 
that's  not  so  bad,  eh  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Sire,"  replied  Beaulieu, 
"  but  I  have  already  admitted  two  gentle- 
men before  your  arrival." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  Oh  !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  perhaps  I  am  committing  an  in- 
discretion. If  so,  take  it  that  I  have  not 
asked  the  question." 

"  I  have  not  been  commanded  to 
secrecy,  Monseigneur.  They  are  MM. 
de  La  Mole  and  de  Coconnas." 

"  Ah  !  true,  I  saw  them  arrested,  poor 
fellows ;  and  how  do  they  bear  this  mis- 
fortune ?  " 

"  In  quite  different  fashions  :  one  is 
merry,  the  other  sad  ;  one  sings,  the  other 
groans." 

"  And  which  of  them  groans  ?  " 

«  M.  de  La  Mole,  Sire." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Henri,  "  I  can 
understand  the  fellow  who  groans  better 


than  I  can  the  one  who  sings.    From  wh 
I  have  seen  of  it,  a  prison  is  not  exactly 
lively  place.     And  on  what  floor  are  the 
lodged  ?  " 

**  Quite  at  the  top,  on  the  fourth  floor.' 

Henri  gave  a  sigh.  That  was  where 
he  himself  would  have  preferred  to  be. 

*•  Come,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  be  good 
enough  to  show  me  my  room.  I  am  in 
a  hurry  to  be  there,  since  I  am  very  tired 
with  my  day." 

**  Here  it  is,  Monseigneur,"  pointing 
Henri  to  an  open  door. 

"Number  two,"  said  Henri;  **  and 
why  not  number  one  ?  '* 

•'  Because  it  is  engaged,  Monseigneur." 

"  Ah  !  then  it  appears  you  are  expect- 
ing a  prisoner  of  higher  rank  than  myself?  ' 

"  1  didn't  say  it  was  for  a  prisoner, 
Monseigneur." 

"  Then  who  is  it  for  ?  " 

"  I  hope  Monseigneur  will  not  press 
that  question,  for  1  should  be  compelled, 
by  refusing  to  answer  it,  to  fail  in  the 
respect  I  owe  him." 

"  Ah !  that  is  another  matter,"  said 
Henri. 

And  he  became  more  thoughtful  than 
before;  this"  number  one"  was  evidently 
puzzling  him. 

For  the  rest,  the  Governor  did  not 
belie  his  first  politeness.  With  countless 
oratorical  cautions  he  installed  Henri  in 
his  chamber,  made  every  apology  for 
anything  which  might  be  lacking  to  his 
comfort,  placed  two  soldiers  at  the  door, 
and  withdrew. 

**  Now  we  will  visit  the  others,"  saic 
the  Governor,  addressing  the  turnkey. 

The  turnkey  walked  in  front.  The\ 
went  back  by  the  way  they  had  come 
crossed  the  Hall  of  Torture,  and,  passing 
through  the  corridor,  reached  the  stair 
case ;  then,  still  following  his  guide,  M 
de  Beaulieu  ascended  three  stages. 

On  arriving  at  this  point,  which,  in 
eluding  the  first,  made  four  floors,  th( 
turnkey  opened  successively  three  doors 
each  embellished  with  two  locks  an( 
three  enormous  bolts. 

He  had  hardly  touched  the  third  o 
these  doors  when  a  cheerful  voice  wa 
heard  exclaiming : 

"  Hi !  'sdeath  !  open  the  door,  if  onl 
to  give  us  some  fresh  air ;  your  stove  i 
so  hot  that  I  am  almost  stifled." 

And  Coconnas,  whom  the  reader  ha; 
doubtless,  recognised  by  his  favourite  e> 
pletive,  sprang  with  one  bound  to  the  door. 
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"  One  moment,  mv  gentleman,"  s.iid 
the  turnkey,  "  1  haven't  come  to  let  you 
out,  but  to  admit  the  Governor,  who  is 
followinjsj  me." 

**  The  Governor !  "  said  Coconnas,  "and 
what  has  he  come  for  ?  " 

*•  To  visit  you." 

*'  He  does  me  p^reat  honour,"  answered 
Coconnas  ;  *'  the  Governor  is  welcome." 

M.  de  Beaulieu  now  entered,  and  in- 
stantly checked  the  cordial  smile  with 
which  Coconnas  greeted  him  by  that  icy 
politeness  which  is  peculiar  to  Governors 
ot  Fortresses,  paolers,  and  executioners. 

*•  Have  you  any  money,  sir  ?  "  he  in- 
quired of  the  prisoner. 

"  I  ?  "  said  Coconnas,  "  not  a  crown  !  " 

**  Any  jewellery  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  ring." 

•'  Will  you  allow  me  to  search  you  ?  " 

*'  'Sdeath  !  "  said  Coconnas,  reddening 
with  anger,  "  it's  lucky  for  you  that  you 
are  in  prison  and  I  also  " 

"  Everything  must  be  borne  in  the 
King's  service." 

*♦  Why,"  said  the  Piedmontese,  "  are 
the  honest  folk,  then,  who  plunder  people 
on  the  Pont-Neuf,  in  the  service  of  the 
King,  like  yourself  ?  'Sdeath  !  sir,  I  have 
been  doing  them  great  injustice,  for 
hitherto  I  have  taken  them  for  thieves." 

'•Sir,   I   salute   you,"   said    Beaulieu. 

Turnkey,  lock  the  gentleman  up." 

The  Governor  went  off,  taking  with 
him  the  ring,  a  very  fine  emerald,  which 
the  Duchesse  de  Nevers  had  given 
Coconnas  to  remind  him  of  the  colour  of 
her  eyes. 

*'  Now  for  the  otlier  man,"  said  he. 

They  crossed  an  empty  chaii^ber,  and 
the  game  with  thethreedoors,  thesix  locks, 
and  the  nine  bolts,  began  all  over  again. 

The  last  of  the  doors  was  opened,  and 
a  sigh  was  the  first  sound  which  struck 
the  visitors. 

The  aspect  of  this  room  was  even  more 
gloomy  than  that  of  the  one  which  M.  de 
Beaulieu  had  just  quitted.  Four  long 
narrow  loopholes,  diminishing  in  width 
towards  the  exterior,  scantily  illuminated 
this  gloomy  lodging.  Moreover,  iron  bars, 
crossed  so  cunningly  that  the  view  was 
always  intercepted  by  a  dark  line,  pre- 
vented the  prisoner  from  ever  seeing  the 
sky  through  these  loopholes. 

Vaulting-ribs  ran  from  each  corner  of 
the  room,  meeting  at  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling,  where  they  expanded  into  a 
carved  boss. 


La  Mole  was  sitting  in  one  of  th»^ 
corners,  and  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
presence  of  his  visitors.  The  Governor 
paused  on  the  threshold,  and  looked  for  a 
moment  at  the  prisoner,  who  remained 
motionless,  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands. 

•*  Good  evening,  Monsieur  de  La  Mole," 
said  Beaulieu. 

The  young  man  slowly  raised  his  head. 

'*  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  he. 

•'  I  have  come  to  search  you,"  con- 
tinued the  Governor. 

'•  It  is  needless,"  said  La  Mol ;,  '  1  will 
hand  you  over  all  I  have." 

*•  What  have  you  ?  " 

"About  three  hundred  crowns,  and 
these  jewels  and  rings." 

"  Give  them  me,sir,"said  the  Governor. 

'•  Here  they  are." 

La  Mole  emptied  his  pockets,  strippcil 
his  fingers,  and  unfastened  the  clasp  from 
his  cap. 

"Have  you  nothing  more  ?  ** 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of." 

"  What  is  on  that  silk  cord  fastened 
round  your  neck  ?  "  asked  the  Governor. 

"  It  is  not  a  jewel,  sir,  but  a  relic." 

"  Give  it  me." 

"  What  !  you  demand  ?    .  .  ." 

"  My  orders  are  to  leave  you  only  your 
garments,  and  a  relic  is  not  a  garment." 

La  Mole  made  a  movement  of  anger, 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  sorrowful  and 
dignified  calmness  of  his  previous  de- 
meanour, was  even  more  dismaying  to 
these  men,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  display  of  violent  emotion. 

He  recovered  himself,  however,  almost 
immediately. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  show 
you  the  thing  you  ask  me  for." 

Then,  turning  round  as  if  to  get  nearer 
to  the  light,  he  unfastened  the  pretended 
relic,  which  was  no  other  than  a  medallion 
containing  a  portrait,  which  he  extracted 
from  its  frame  and  pressed  to  his  lips. 
But  after  kissing  it  several  times,  he  pre- 
tended to  drop  it,  and  siampmg  on  it 
violently  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  crushed 
it  into  a  thousand  fragments. 

"  Sir !  .  .  ."  said  the  Governor. 

And  he  stooped  down  to  see  if  he 
could  not  rescue  from  destruction  the 
unknown  object  which  La  Mole  had  tried 
to  conceal  from  him,  but  the  miniature 
was  literally  crushed  to  powder. 

"  The  King  demanded  this  jewel,"  said 
La  Mole,  *'  but  he  had  no  right  to  the 
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portrait  contained  in  it.  Here  is  the 
medallion;  you  can  take  it  now." 

'•  Sir,"  said  Beaulieu,  "  I  shall  complain 
to  the  Kinj;  of  your  conduct." 

And  witliout  a  word  of  farewell  to  the 
prisoner,  he  retired  in  such  dudj^^ion  that 
he  allowed  the  turnkey  to  lock  the  doors 
without  superintending  the  performanc  . 

The  gaoler  took  a  few  steps,  then, 
seeing  that  M  de  Beaulieu  was  already 
beginning  to  descend  the  stairs,  he  turned 
back,  and  observed : 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  was  a  good 
thing  I  asked  you  to  give  me  at  once  the 
hundred  crowns,  in  return  for  which  I  am 
to  allow  you  to  speak  to  your  companion, 
otherwise  the  Governor  would  have  taken 
them  with  the  other  three  hundred,  and 
my  conscience  would  not  have  allowed 
me  to  break  the  rules  for  you  ;  but  I  have 
been  paid  in  advance,  I  have  promised 
you  should  see  your  comrade  .  .  .  well 
...  an  honest  man  must  be  as  good  as 
his  word  .  .  .  Only,  if  possible,  for  your 
own  sakes  as  much  as  for  mine,  don't 
discuss  political  matters." 

La  Mole  left  his  room,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Coconnas,  who 
was  pacing  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
w^hich  separated  their  cells. 

The  two  friends  threw  themselves  into 
each  other's  arms 

The  turnkey  pretended  to  be  wiping  his 
eyes,  and  went  out  to  watch,  that  the 
prisoners  should  not  be  surprised,  or  rather, 
that  he  himself  should  not  be  surprised. 

"  Ah  !  here  you  are,"  said  Coconnas  ; 
"  well,  has  that  wretched  Governor  paid 
you  his  visit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  you  also,  I  presume  " 

"  Did  he  take  everything  from  you  ?  ** 

"  As  he  did  from  you,  too." 

*'  Oh !  I  had  not  much ;  a  ring  of 
Henriette's,  that  was  all." 

"  And  in  ready  money  ?  " 

*'  I  had  already  given  all  1  possessed  to 
our  worthy  gaoler  in  order  to  procure  us 
this  interview." 

"  Ha  1 "  said  La  Mole,  "  it  seems  that 
he  receives  with  both  hands." 

"  You  paid  him  also,  then  ?  " 

"  I  gave  him  a  hundred  crowns  " 

"  So  much  the  better  that  our  turnkey 
should  be  a  mercenary  wretch." 

"  Quite  so  ;  he  will  do  anything  we  like 
for  money,  and  that  we  shall  not  lack,  it 
is  to  be  hoped." 

"  Now,  then,  do  you  understand  what 
has  happened  to  us  ?  *' 


•'Perfectly  .  .  .  we  have  been  betrayed." 

"  By  that  execrable  creature,  the  Due 
d'Alen9on.  I  had  good  cause  for  wanting 
to  wring  his  neck," 

"  And  do  you  think  our  predicament  is 
serious  ?  " 

•*  I  am  afraid  so." 

"  Then  we  have  to  fear  .  .  ,  the 
question  ? " 

*•  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the 
idea  has  already  occurred  to  me." 

"  What  shall  you  say,  in  case  it  comes 
to  that  ?  " 
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"  What  shall 


you 


"  I  shall  refuse  to  speak,"  replied  La 
Mole,with  a  feverish  redness  in  his  cheeks 

"  You  will  refuse  to  speak  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  my  courage  holds  out." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Coconnas, 
"  if  they  submit  me  to  this  ignominy,  I 
warrant  you  I  shall  say  a  good  many 
things." 

"  But  what  things  ?  "  asked  La  Mole, 
quickly. 

"  Oh !  don't  be  alarmed,  things  that 
will  prevent  M  d'Alen9on  from  sleeping 
for  some  time." 

La  Mole  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
gaoler,  who  no  doubt  had  heard  some 
noise  or  other,  rushed  in,  and,  pushing 
each  of  our  two  friends  into  his  own 
room,  locked  the  door  upon  them. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

THE    MANIKIN    OF   WAX 

CHARLES  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  a  week  by  debility,  inter- 
rupted by  violent  attacks  resembling 
epileptic  fits.  During  these  attacks,  he 
now  and  again  uttered  shrieks  which 
were  listened  to  with  alarm  by  the  guards 
on  duty  in  his  ante-chamber,  and  the 
echoes  of  which  reverberated  through  the 
inmost  chambers  of  the  old  Louvre, 
which  had  so  often  of  late  resounded  with 
ominous  and  sinister  noises.  Then,  the 
crisis  past,  exhausted  and  dull-eyed,  the 
King  would  sink  back  into  his  nurse's 
arms,  a  silent  prey  to  the  horrors  of  fear 
and  suspicion  combined. 

To  describe  the  evil  thoughts  which 
stirred    the    breasts    of    Catherine    de' 
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Medici,  and  the  Due  d'Alen9on — un- 
conimunicated  to  each  other,  for  mother 
and  son  avoided  rather  than  sought  one 
another's  company — to  describe  these 
thoupjhts  would  be  like  attempting  to 
depict  the  hideous  writhings  of  a  brood 
of  vipers  in  their  nest. 

Henri  had  been  imprisoned,  and,  by 
the  King's  own  order,  permission  to  see 
him  had  been  refused  to  everybody,  in- 
cludmg  even  Marguerite.  His  disgrace 
was  complete  in  the  eyes  of  all  Catherine 
and  D'Alen9on  breathed  more  freely, 
thinking  his  cause  now  hopeless,  and 
Henri  ate  and  drank  with  less  suspicion. 
hoping  himself  forgotten. 

No  one  at  the  Court  suspected  the 
cause  of  the  King's  illness.  Master  Am- 
broise  Par^  and  his  colleague  Mazille 
had  detected  internal  inflammation,  mis- 
takmg  the  result  for  the  cause,  and  that 
was  all.  They  had,  consequently,  pre- 
scribed a  soothing  diet  which  could  not 
fail  to  aid  the  etTect  of  the  special  beverage 
ordered  by  Rene,  which  was  administered 
to  Charles  three  times  a  day  by  his  nurse, 
and  which  constituted  his  chief  nourish- 
ment. 

Meantime,  La  Mole  and  Coconnas 
were  at  Vincennes,  under  the  strictest 
guard.  Marguerite  and  Madame  de 
Nevers  had  made  numerous  attempts  to 
see  them,  or  at  least  to  communicate  with 
them  by  letter,  but  without  success. 

Amid  the  perpetual  alternations  of 
feeling  worse  or  better,  experienced  by 
Charles,  there  came  a  morning  when, 
finding  himself  somewhat  better,  he 
wished  to  have  in  the  whole  Court,  which 
had  continued  to  assemble  as  usual  every 
morning  at  the  hour  for  rising,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  King  would 
not  get  up. 

The  doors  were  accordingly  thrown 
open,  and  the  courtiers  were  able  to  ob- 
serve, from  the  pallor  of  his  cheeks,  the 
yellow  tint  of  his  forehead, and  the  feverish 
gleam  which  shone  in  his  hollow  eyes  en- 
circled with  dark  rings,  what  terrible 
ravages  had  been  effected  by  the  mysterious 
disease  with  which  the  young  King  had 
been  seized. 

The  Royal  chamber  was  presently  filled 
with  inquisitive  and  interested  courtiers. 
Catherine,  D'Alen9on,  and  Marguerite 
were  informed  that  the  King  was  receiv- 
ing. All  three  entered  at  short  intervals, 
Catherine  calm,  D'Alen5on  smiling,  Mar- 
guerite dejected. 


Catherine  seated  herself  at  her  son's 
bedside  without  noticing  the  look  with 
which  he  had  greeted  her  approach.  M. 
d'Alen9on  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Marguerite  leaned  against  a  table,  and 
was  unable  to  restrain  a  sigh  and  a  tear 
at  sight  of  her  brother's  sunken  eyes  and 
emaciated  features. 

Charles,  whom  nothing  escaped,  heard 
the  sigh  and  observed  the  tear,  and  signed 
to  Marguerite  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible movement  of  his  head. 

This  sign,  almost  imperceptible  as  it 
was,  brightened  the  face  of  the  p>oor 
Queen  of  Navarre,  with  whom  Henri 
had  had  no  time  to  exchange  a  word, 
nay,  had  perhaps  not  even  wished  to  do  so. 

Marguerite  feared  for  her  husband,  she 
trembled  for  her  lover.  For  herself  she 
had  no  fear,  since  she  knew  La  Mole 
well  enough  to  feel  certain  that  she 
could  rely  on  his  silence 

•'  Well,  dear  son,"  said  Catherine, 
"  how  do  you  feel  ?  " 

♦♦  Better,  mother,  better.** 

"  And  what  do  your  doctors  say  ?  " 

"  My  doctors  ?  ah !  they  are  clever 
fellows,  mother,"  said  Charles,  with  a 
burst  of  laughter,  '•  and  I  confess  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  hear  them  discussing 
my  malady  Give  me  something  to 
drink,  nurse  " 

The  nurse  brought  Cha''les  a  cup  of 
his  usual  beverage. 

♦'  And  what  are  they  making  you  take, 
my  son  ? 

"  Oh  I  Madame,  who  knows  anything 
of  what  their  preparations  contain  ?  "  re- 
plied the  King,  swallowing  the  draught 
eagerly 

*♦  What  my  brother  wants,"  said  Fran- 
cois, "  is  to  be  able  to  get  up  and  go  out 
into  the  sunshine  ;  the  chase,  of  which  he 
is  so  fond,  would  soon  set  him  up." 

♦•  Yes,"  said  Charles,  with  a  smile,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Duke  to  fathom,  "  the  last  one,  how 
ever,  didn't  do  me  much  good." 

Charles  had  spoken  these  words  in  so 
marked  a  manner,  that  the  conversation, 
in  which  the  courtiers  had  not  taken  the 
slightest  part,  came  to  a  stand-still.  The 
King  now  gave  a  slight  nod  of  the  head  ; 
the  courtiers  gathered  that  the  reception 
was  over,  and  withdrew  one  after  another. 
D*Alen9on  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
approach  his  brother,  but  some  inward 
feclinc:  restrained  him.  He  bowed  and 
withdrew. 
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Marguerite  seized  the  emaciated  hand 
which  the  King  extended  to  her  and 
kissed  it,  then  she  in  her  turn  retired. 

•*  Good  Margot  !  "  murmured  Charles. 

Catherine  only  now  remained,  still 
I.eeping  her  place  by  the  bedside.  Charles, 
linding  himself  left  alone  with  his  mother, 
hrank  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed  with 
the  same  feeling  of  terror  with  which  one 
recoils  before  a  snake.  The  information 
nfTorded  him  by  the  confession  of  Rene, 
followed  by  the  results  of  his  own  silent 
meditation,  had  not  left  him  the  satis- 
faction of  even  entertaining  a  doubt  as 
lo  her  guilt. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  to  whom  and 
10  what  his  death  was  to  be  attributed. 
Accordingly,  when  Catherine  bent  over 
ihe  bed  and  extended  towards  her  son  a 
liand  as  cold  as  was  her  glance,  Charles 
shuddered  with  apprehension  and  re- 
pugnance. 

"  You  are  remaining,  Madame  ? "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  replied  Catherine  ;  "  I 
have  something  of  importance  to  say  to 
you." 

'*  Speak,  Madame,"  said  Charles, 
shrinking  back  once  more. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  heard  you 
declare  just  now  that  your  doctors  were 
clever  men  .  .  ." 

"  And  I  affirm  it  again,  Madame." 

*'  But  what  have  they  done  since  you 
were  taken  ill  ?  " 

"  Ah !  true  .  .  .  but  if  you  had  only 
heard  what  they  said  ...  in  truth, 
Madame,  one  would  wish  to  be  ill  if  only 
to  hear  such  learned  dissertations." 

"  Well,  my  son,  would  you  like  me  to 
tell  you  something  ?  " 

"  Indeed  !  tell  me,  mother." 

"  Well,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  all 
these  great  doctors  know  nothing  at  all 
about  your  malady." 

"  Really,  Madame !  " 

" That  they  seethe  result,  perhaps,  but 
are  ignorant  of  the  cause." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Charles,  not  un- 
derstanding what  his  mother  was  aiming  at. 

"  So  that  they  are  treating  the  symptoms 
instead  of  going  to  the  root  of  the  mischief." 

"  Upon  my  soul ! "  replied  Charles  in 
astonishment,  "  I  believe  you  are  right, 
mother." 

*'  Well,  my  son,"  said  Catherine,  "  as 
it  is  injurious  to  my  Court  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State  that  you  should  be 
ill  so  long,  inasmuch  as  popular  feeling 
might   be  prejudicially  aftected,  1   have 


assembled  all  the  most  learned  professors," 

"Of  the  medical  science,  Madame?" 

"  No,  of  a  science  more  profound,  one 
that  is  capable  not  only  of  reading  the 
body,  but  the  mind  as  well." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  grand  science,  Madame, 
and  one  that  with  good  reason  is  not  im- 
parted to  kings !  And  have  your  re- 
searches had  any  result  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  The  result  which  1  hoped  for ;  and  I 
bring  your  Majesty  the  remedy  which 
should  cure  both  mind  and  body." 

Charles  shuddered.  He  imagined  that 
his  mother,  finding  that  his  life  was  un- 
duly prolonged,  had  determined  to  com- 
plete, knowingly,  that  which  she  had 
begun  unintentionally. 

"  And  where  is  this  remedy  ? "  said 
Charles,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
looking  at  his  mother, 

**  It  is  in  the  disease  itself." 

'*  Where  is  the  disease,  then  ?  " 

"Listen,  my  son,"  said  Catherine: 
"  have  you  ever  heard  say  that  the  ven- 
geance of  secret  foes  can  compass  the 
death  of  its  victim  at  a  distance  ?  " 

"  By  the  steel  or  by  poison  ?  "  asked 
Charles,  not  losing  sight  for  an  instant  of 
his  mother's  impassible  countenance. 

"  No ;  by  means  far  surer  and  more 
terrible,"  said  Catherine, 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  My  son,"  asked  Catherine,  *'  have  you 
any  belief  in  the  practice  of  Art  Magic  ?  " 

Charles  repressed  a  smile  of  contempt 
and  incredulity. 

"  A  good  deal,"  said  he. 

"  Well,"  said  Catherine  eagerly,  "from 
it  proceed  your  sufferings.  An  enemy  of 
your  Majesty,  who  dared  not  attack  you 
openly,  has  plotted  against  you  in  secret. 
He  has  directed  against  your  Majesty's 
person  a  conspiracy  all  the  more  terrible 
since  he  had  no  accomplices,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  grasp  the  threads  of 
this  mysterious  plot." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  no ! "  said  Charles, 
revolted  by  such  a  display  of  craft. 

"  Search  well,  my  son,"  said  Catherine, 
"  recall  to  your  mind  certain  projects  for 
escape  which  will  insure  impunity  to  the 
murderer." 

"  The  murderer !  "  cried  Charles,  "  the 
murderer,  do  you  say  ?  Have  they  tried  to 
kill  me,  then,  mother  ?  " 

Catherine's  eyes  rolled  hypocritically 
beneath  their  folded  lids. 
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**  Yes,  my  son  ;  yoA  perhaps  doubt  this, 
but  /  have  gained  the  certainty  of  it." 

"  I  never  doubt  anything  you  tell  me," 
replied  the  King,  with  bitterness.  '•  And 
how  have  they  tried  to  kill  me  ?  I  am 
curious  to  know." 

"  By  Magic,  my  son." 

**  Explain  yourself,  Madame,"  said 
Charles,  brouglit  back  again  by  disgust 
and  distrust  to  his  r61e  of  observer. 

"  If  the  conspirator  whom  1  would  in- 
dicate .  .  .  and  your  Majesty  knows  in 
your  own  heart  to  whom  I  am  alluding 
.  .  .  having  arranged  all  his  batteries  and 
feelingconfident  of  success, had  succeeded 
in  escaping,  nobody  perhaps  would  have 
penetrated  the  cause  of  your  Majesty's 
illness;  but  happily,  Sire,  your  brother 
was  watching  over  you." 

"Which  brother?"  asked  Charles. 

"Your  brother  D'Alen9on." 

"  Ah !  yes,  true  ;  I  always  forget  that  I 
have  a  brother,"  murmured  Charles,  with 
a  bitter  laugh.  "And  you  say  then, 
Madame  .  .  ." 

"  That  he  fortunately  revealed  to  your 
Majesty  the  material  side  of  this  con- 
piracy.  But  while  he^  an  inexperienced 
youth,  sought  but  the  traces  of  an  ordin- 
ary plot  and  the  proofs  of  a  young  man's 
escapade^  I  sought  for  the  proofs  of  an 
act  of  far  deeper  importance,  knowing  the 
lengths  to  which  the  culprit  was  capable 
of  going." 

"  But,  mother,  one  would  think  that 
you  are  referring  to  the  King  of  Navarre?" 
said  Charles,  anxious  to  see  how  far  this 
Florentine  dissimulation  would  proceed. 

Catherine  lowered  her  eyes  hypocriti- 
cally. 

"  I  have  had  him  arrested,  I  imagine, 
and  taken  to  Vincennes  on  account  of  the 
escapade  in  question,"  continued  the 
King ;  "  can  he  even  be  more  guilty  than 
I  suspect  ?  " 

"  l3o  you  feel  a  devouring  fever  ? " 
asked  Catherine. 

"Yes,  certainly,  Madame,"  said  Charles, 
with  a  frown. 

"  And  a  burning  heat  gnawing  in  your 
inside  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  Madame,"  answered  Charles, 
with  increasing  sternness. 

"  And  shooting  pains  in  your  head, 
which  penetrate  to  your  brain  like  arrow- 
thrusts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Madame,  I  feel  all  this : 
you  are  indeed  clever  in  describing  my 
symptoms." 


"  Well,  it  is  all  quite  simple,"  said 
Catherine  ;  "  look  .  .  ." 

And  she  drew  from  beneath  her  cloak 
an  object  which  she  handed  to  the  King. 

This  was  a  manikin  of  yellow  wax, 
about  six  inches  high,  and  dressed  in  a 
robe  adorned  with  gold  stars,  over  which 
hung  a  Royal  mantle,  both  moulded  in 
wax,  like  the  figure  itself. 

"  Well !  "  said  Charles,  "  what  is  this 
little  image  ?  " 

"  Look  what  it  has  on  its  head,"  said 
Catherine. 

"  A  crown,"  replied  Charles. 

"  And  at  its  heart  ?  " 

"  A  needle." 

"  Well,sire,do  you  recognise  yourself  ?  " 

"  Myself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,  in  your  crown  and  mantle." 

"  And  who  made  this  figure,  then  ?  " 
said  Charles,  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
comedy ;  "  the  King  of  Navarre,  no 
doubt?" 

"  No,  Sire." 

"  No !  .  .  .  then  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"  I  say  *  710,'  "  replied  Catherine,  "  be- 
cause your  Majesty  might  be  particular 
as  to  the  exact  fact.  I  should  have  said 
*yes,'  had  your  Majesty  put  the  question 
in  a  different  form." 

Charles  did  not  answer.  He  was  en- 
deavouring to  fathom  the  thoughts  of 
this  inscrutable  mind  which  baftied  him 
each  time  when  he  thought  himself  about 
to  see  clearly  into  its  depths. 

"Sire,"  continued  Catherine,  "this 
figure  was  found,  through  the  exertions 
of  your  Procureur-Gcneral  Laguesle,  in 
the  lodgings  of  the  man  who,  on  the  day 
of  the  fowling-chase,  was  holding  a  horse 
in  readiness  for  the  King  of  Navarre." 

"  M.  de  La  Mole  ?  "  said  Charles. 

"  Yes,  Sire ;  and  look  once  more,  if  you 
please,  at  this  steel  needle  piercing  the 
heart,  and  see  what  letter  is  written  on 
the  label  attached  to  it." 

"  I  see  an  •  M,'  "  said  Charles. 

"That  is  to  say,  Mort  (Death)  ;  it  is 
the  magic  formula.  Sire.  The  inventor 
of  the  charm  writes  his  wish  thus  on  the 
very  wound  which  he  inflicts.  Had  he 
wished  to  strike  his  victim  with  madness, 
as  the  Due  de  Bretagne  did  in  the  case 
of  King  Charles  VL,  he  would  have 
driven  the  needle  into  the  head,  and  have 
put  an  *F,'  Folic  (Madness),  instead  of 
an'M.'" 

•*  Then  in  your  opinion,  Madame,  this 
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man  who  aims   at  my  life  is  M.  de  La 

Mole  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  in  the  sense  that  the  dagger  may 
be  said  to  aim  at  the  heart ;  yes,  but  be- 
hind the  dagger  is  the  arm  that  directs  it." 

••  And  that  is  the  whole  cause  of  my 
illness,  and  the  illness  will  cease  on  the 
day  the  charm  is  destroyed  ?  But 
how  are  we  to  compass  that  ? "  asked 
Charles.  "  I  daresay  you  know,  mother, 
since  you  have  interested  yourself  all 
your  life  in  the  science  of  magic ;  whereas 
/,  on  the  contrary,  am  quite  ignorant  on 
the  subject." 

"  The  death  of  the  inventor  destroys 
the  charm,  that  is  all ;  on  the  day  that 
the  charm  is  destroyed,  the  mischief  will 
cease,"  said  Catherine. 

"  Really  I  "  said  Charles,  with  an  air  of 
astonishment. 

"  What !  Don't  you  know  that  ?  " 

'•  By'r  Lady  1  I  am  no  sorcerer,"  said 
the  King. 

"  Well  I  "  said  Catherine,  "  now  you 
are  convinced,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Your  conviction  will  dispel  your 
anxiety  ?  " 

"  Completely  so." 

"  You  don't  say  that  merely  to  please 
me?" 

"  No,  mother ;  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity." 

Catherine's  countenance  cleared. 

"  God  be  praised  1  "  she  cried,  as  though 
she  believed  in  God. 

"  Yes,  God  be  praised !  **  repeated 
Charles,  ironically.  "  I  now  know,  like 
yourself,  to  whom  to  attribute  my  present 
condition,  and  consequently  whom  to 
punish." 

"  And  we  will  punish  .  .  ." 

"  M.  de  La  Mole  :  didn't  you  say  he 
was  the  culprit  ?  " 

"  I  said  he  was  the  tool." 

"  Well !"  said  Charles,  "  M.de  La  Mole 
in  the  first  place  ;  that  is  of  chief  im- 
portance. •  •  These  constant  attacks  to 
which  I  am  subject,  may  give  rise  to 
dangerous  suspicions  :  it  is  urgent  that 
light  should  be  thrown  upon  the  question 
and  the  truth  made  plain." 

"  Then,  M.  de  La  Mole  .  .  ?  " 

"  Will  suit  me  capitally  by  way  of  cul- 
prit ;  I  accept  him  accordingly.  Let  us 
begin  with  him  first ;  and,  if  he  has  an 
accomplice,  he  will  disclose  his  name. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Catherine;  "if  he 
does  not  speak,  we  will  make  him  :  we 
have  infaUible  means  for  doing  that." 


Then,  in  a  louder  tone,  as  she  rose : 

"  You  give  permission,  then,  Sire,  for 
the  examination  to  commence  ?  " 

"  1  desire  it  to  do  so,  Madame,  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

Catherine  pressed  her  son's  hand,  with- 
out understanding  why  it  trembled  with 
such  nervous  agitation,  and  went  out 
without  hearing  the  King's  sardonic  laugh 
or  the  low  and  terrible  imprecation  which 
succeeded  it. 

The  King  asked  himself  whether  it  was 
not  dangerous  thus  to  give  a  free  rein  to 
this  woman,  who,  in  a  few  hours,  would 
do  so  much  mischief  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remedy  it. 

At  this  moment,  as  he  watched  the 
curtain  fall  behind  Catherine,  he  heard  a 
slight  rustling,  and  on  turning  round  he 
saw  Marguerite  lifting  the  curtain  in  front 
of  the  passage  leading  to  his  Nurse's  room. 

The  paleness  of  her  cheeks,  the  wild 
look  in  her  eyes,  and  the  heaving  of  her 
bosom,  betokened  the  most  violent  emo- 
tion. 

"  Oh !  Sire,  Sire,"  she  cried,  rushing 
towards  her  brother's  bed,  "  you  know 
quite  well  that  she  is  telling  lies." 

**S/te,  who  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

"  Listen,  Charles  ;  true,  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  accuse  one's  mother  ;  but  I  sus- 
pected that  she  was  remaining  with  you 
in  order  to  pursue  them  still  further.  But, 
on  my  life,  on  your  life,  on  the  souls  of 
both  of  us,  1  tell  you  that  she  lies." 

"  To  pursue  them  1  .  .  .  whom  is  she 
pursuing  ?  " 

Both  of  them  spoke  instinctively  in  low 
tones ;  you  would  have  thought  they 
feared  to  hear  their  own  voices. 

"  Henri,  in  the  first  place,  your  Henriot 
who  loves  you,  who  is  more  devoted  to 
you  than  anybody  is.'' 

"You  think  so,  Margot ?"  said  Charles. 

"Oh  !  Sire,  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"Well,  so  am  I,"  said  Charles. 

"  Then,  if  you  are  sure  of  it,  brother," 
said  Marguerite,  in  astonishment,  "  why 
have  you  had  him  arrested  and  taken  to 
Vincennes  ?  " 

"  Because  he  asked  me  himself  to  do  so." 

"  He  asked  you  to  do  so.  Sire  ?  .  .  ." 

'*  Yes,  he  has  some  queer  notions,  has 
Henri.  Perhaps  he  is  mistaken,  perhaps 
he  is  right ;  but  anyhow,  one  of  his  notions 
is  that  he  is  in  greater  safety  under  my 
displeasure  than  in  my  favour,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  me  than  near  me,  at  Vincennes 
than  at  the  Louvre." 
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"Ah!  I  understand,"  said  Marguerite, 
"  and  is  he,  then,  in  safety  ?  " 

••  by'r  l.ady  !  as  cate  as  a  man  can  be 
tor  whom  Heauheu  answers  to  me  with 
his  head." 

*•  Oh !   thank    you,   brother,    1  am  re- 
assured as  regards  Henri,     but  .  .  ." 
**  But  what  f  "  asked  Charles. 
"  But  there  is  another  person,  Sire,  in 
whom  1  am  perhaps  wrong  to  be  mterested, 
and  yet  1  am  interested  in  hmi." 
**  And  who  is  that  person  •'  " 
"  Spare  me.  Sire    ...    1  hardly  dare 
name  him  to  my  brother  ;  1  dare  not  name 
him  to  my  King." 

"  M.  de  La  Mole,  is  it  not.'"  said 
Charles. 

•*  Alas !  "  said  Marguerite,  "  you  wanted 
to  kill  him  once  before.  Sire,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  miracle  that  he  escaped  your 
Royal  vengeance." 

*'  And  that,  Marguerite,  when  he  was 
guilty  of  only  one  crime ;  but  now  that 
he  has  committed  two  .  .  ." 

**  Sire,  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  second." 

"  But,"  said  Charles,  "  didn't  you  hear 

what  our  good  mother  said,  poor  Margot  ?" 

•*  1  have  already  told  you,  Charles,  that 

she  lies,"  replied  Marguerite,  lowering  her 

voice. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  a  wax 
figure  has  been  seized  in  M.  de  La  Mole's 
room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  brother ;  I  know  it." 
"  And  that  this  figure  is  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  a  needle,  to  which  is  attached   a 
little  banner  with  an  *  M  '  upon  it  ?  " 
**  I  know  that  also." 
"That  the  figure  has  a  Royal  mantle 
over  its  shoulders  and  a  Royal  crown  on 
its  head  ?  " 

"  I  know  all  that." 
"  Well !  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 
"  I   have  to  say  that  this  little  figure 
with  a  Royal  crown  and  mantio  represents 
a  woman,  and  not  a  man  at  all." 

"Bah  !  "  said  Charles  ;  "  and  the  needle 
piercing  its  heart  ?  " 

**  Was  a  charm  to  gain  this  woman's 
love,  and  not  a  malevolent  spell  to  com- 
pass a  man's  death." 
"But  the  letter  *  M  '?" 
"It  does  not  stand  for  * /7/ori,' as  the 
Queen-Mother  declares." 

"  What,  then,  does  it  stand  for,"  asked 
Charles. 

"  It  stands  for  .  .  .  the  name  of  the 
woman  whom  M.  de  La  Mole  loved." 
"  And  that  woman's  name  ?  " 


"Her  name  is  Marguerite,  brother/* 
said  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  tailing  on  her 
knees  beside  the  King's  bed,  taking  his 
hand  in  both  her  own,  and  pressing  against 
it  her  face,  batlicd  in  tears. 

"  Silence,  sister  !  "  said  Charles,  with 
a  frown,  and  glancing  keenly  round 
the  apartment  ;  "hush,  hush  !  as  you  have 
overheard  others,so  you  may  be  overheaid 
in  your  turn." 

"Oh!  what  matters  it !"  said  Mar 
guerite,  raising  her  head  ;  "  what  matters 
it  though  everyone  were  here  to  listen  ! 
Betore  the  whole  world,  I  would  declare 
that  it  is  infamous  to  misuse  the  love  of 
a  gentleman  in  order  to  smirch  his  reputa- 
tion by  suspecting  him  of  murder." 

"  Suppose  1  were  to  tell  you,  Margot, 
that  1  know  the  true  facts  of  the  case  as 
well  as  you  do  ?  " 

"Oh  !   brother!" 

"  Suppose  1  were  to  toll  you  that  M.  de 
La  Mole  is  innocent  f  " 

"  You  know  he  is  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I 
know  the  real  criminal  ?  " 

"  The  real  criminal  I "  cried  Marguerite  ; 
"  why,  has  a  crime,  then,  been  com- 
mitted ?  " 

"  Yes,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  a  crime 
has  been  committed  " 

"  Against  you  ?  " 

"  Against  me." 

"  Impossible." 

"  Impossible  ?  .  .  .  Look  at  me, 
rjargot." 

The  Queen  looked  at  her  brother,  and 
shuddered  to  see  him  so  pale. 

"  Margot,  I  have  not  three  months  to 
live." 

"  You,  my  brother  !  you,  my  Charles !" 
she  cried. 

"  Margot,  I  have  been  poisoned." 

Marguerite  uttered  a  shriek. 

"  But  never  say  a  word,"  said  Charles, 
"  it  must  be  believed  tiiat  my  death  is 
caused  by  witchcraft." 

"  And  you  know  the  guilty  person  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  You  have  said  that  it  is  not  La  Mole  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  he." 

"  Neither  is  it  Henri,  certainly  .  .  . 
Great  God !  can  it  be  ...  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  My  brother  .  .  .  D'Alen9on  ?  .  .  ." 
murmured  Marguerite. 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Or  .  .  .  or  .  .  ."  Marguerite  hushed 
her  voice,  as  though  terrified  at  the  bare 
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thought  of  what  she  was  about  to  say ; 
*•  or  .  .  .  our  mother  ? " 

Cliarles  was  silent. 

Marguerite  looked  at  him,  read  in  his 
j;iance  all  that  she  soupjht,  and  fell,  still 
kneeling,  backwards  against  a  chair. 

"  Oh  I  my  God !  my  God  !  it  is  im- 
possible !  "  she  mui  niiired. 

"Impossible!"  said  Charles,  with  a 
shrill  laugh,  "  it  is  a  pity  Ren^  is  not 
here  ;  he  would  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

"  Ren^  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  would  tell  you,  for  instance, 
that  a  woman  to  whom  he  dared  refuse 
nothing,  went  to  ask  him  for  a  book  on 
hunting  that  was  hidden  away  in  his 
library  ;  that  a  subtle  poison  was  poured 
over  each  page  of  this  book  ;  that  this 
poisoned  volume,  intended  for  someone — 
I  know  not  for  whom — fell  by  a  freak  of 
fortune,  or  as  a  punishment  from  heaven, 
into  the  hands  of  a  different  person  from 
the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended.  But, 
in  the  absence  of  Rene,  if  you  like  to  see 
the  book,  it  is  in  my  closet  yonder,  and 
vou  will  see,  by  what  is  written  on  it  in 
the  Florentine's  own  hand,  that  this  book, 
containing  on  its  leaves  poison  enough  to 
kill  twenty  persons  more,  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  his  fellow  country-woman." 

*♦  Silence,  Charles,in  your  turn,  silence  I" 
said  Marguerite. 

"  Now  you  see  clearly  that  my  death 
must  be  believed  to  be  due  to  witchcraft." 

"  But  it  is  iniquitous  ;  it  is  'horrible  1 
spare  him,  spare  him !  you  know  quite 
well  that  he  is  innocent." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it ;  but  he  must  be  be- 
lieved to  be  guilty.  You  must  therefore 
put  up  with  the  death  of  your  lover  ;  it  is 
a  small  thing  to  do  for  the  preservation 
of  the  honour  of  the  House  of  France. 
I  am  enduring  death  that  the  secret 
may  die  with  me." 

Marguerite  bowed  her  head,  realising 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  so  far  as  the 
King  was  concerned,  to  save  La  Mole, 
and  went  away  in  tears,  convinced  that 
her  sole  hope  lay  in  her  own  resources. 

Meanwhile,  as  Charles  had  anticipated, 
Catherine  had  not  lost  a  minute,  but  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Procureur-General 
Laguesle,  every  syllable  of  which  has 
been  preserved  by  history,  and  which 
throws  a  lurid  light  upon  the  whole  affair : 

**  Monsieur  le  Procureurt — I  have  been 
told  this  evening  as  a  certain  fact  that  La 
Mole  has  committed  sacrilege.     In   his 


lodgings  in  Paris  have  been  discovered  a 
number  of  compromising  things,  such  as 
books  and  papers.  I  beg  you  to  summon 
the  Chief  President,  and  investigate  with 
all  despatch  the  matter  of  the  waxen 
figure  with  the  needle  in  its  heart,  which 
represents  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
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Catherine." 


CHAPTER    XXV 


UNSEEN    BUCKLERS 


ON  the  morrow  of  the  day  on  which 
Catherine  had  written  the  above 
letter,  the  Governor  entered  the  cell  of 
Coconnas,  accompanied  by  a  most  im- 
posing retinue,  consisting  of  four  persons 
in  black  robes,  together  with  two  hal- 
berdiers. Coconnas  was  bidden  to  descend 
to  a  hall  where  the  Procureur  Laguesle 
and  two  Judges  were  waiting  to  examine 
him  in  accordance  with  Catherine's 
instructions. 

During  the  week  that  he  had  spent  in 
prison,  Coconnas  had  had  ample  time  for 
reflection, and  without  taking  into  account 
that  La  Mole  and  he,  in  the  brief  daily 
meeting  granted  them,  to  their  surprise, 
by  their  gaoler — a  boon  in  all  probability 
not  due  to  his  philanthropy  alone — with- 
out, we  say,  taking  into  account  that  they 
had  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
course  they  were  to  pursue,  namely,  to 
give  an  absolute  denial  to  everything, 
Coconnas  now  persuaded  himself  that  by 
dint  of  a  little  dexterity  the  affair  would 
be  made  to  end  happily,  since  La  Mole 
and  he  had  not  to  meet  any  charge  more 
serious  than  had  to  be  met  by  the  others 
concerned.  Henri  and  Marguerite  had 
made  no  attempt  to  escape  ;  he  and  La 
Mole,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  com- 
promised in  an  affair  where  the  chief 
culprits  were  allowed  to  go  free.  Coconnas 
was  in  ignorance  that  Henri  was  an  in- 
mate of  the  same  prison  as  himself, 
while  the  indulgence  of  his  gaoler  fully 
convinced  him  that  over  his  head  hovered 
a  protection,  which  he  termed  his  unseen 
bucklers  of  defence. 

Investigations  hitherto  had  been  directed 
towards  the  designs  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  his  projects  of  escaping,  and  the 
part  which  the  two  friends  were  to  take 
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In  this  escape.  To  all  the  questions  put 
to  him  Coconn.is  had  replied  in  a  vague 
and  artful  fashion  ;  he  was  prepared  to 
answer  once  more  in  the  sanifi  style,  and 
had  arranged  beforehand  all  his  little 
repartees,  when,  suddenly,  he  perceived 
that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  li.ul  taken  a 
fresh  turn. 

The  question  now  was  in  rc^gard  to  one 
or  more  visits  paid  to  Kenc,  and  one  or 
more  wax  figures  made  at  I.a  Mole's 
instigation. 

Fully  prepared  as  he  was,  Coconnas 
imagined  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
charges  was  now  greatly  diminished, 
since  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
treason  against  a  King,  but  merely  of 
making  an  image  of  a  Queen,  and  that 
statue  only  six  or  eight  inches  at  the  most 
in  height. 

He  replied,  then,  with  much  amuse- 
ment that  he  and  his  friend  had  left  off 
playing  with  dolls  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  pleased  to  notice  that  on  several 
occasions  his  answers  were  privileged  to 
make  the  Judges  laugh. 

The  verse  :  "  /  have  laughed,  so  behold 
medisarm'd,"hRd  not  yet  been  composed, 
but  the  sentiment  had  often  been  expressed 
in  prose ;  and  Coconnas  fancied  that, 
liecause  they  had  smiled,  he  had  half- 
disarmed  his  Judges  of  their  hostility. 

Accordingly,  when  his  examination 
was  concluded,  he  went  up  again  to  his 
room,  singing  so  loudly  that  La  Mole, 
for  whose  benefit  all  this  noise  was  in- 
tended, could  not  help  drawing  from 
it  inferences  of  a  most  consoling  kind. 

La  Mole  was  summoned  downstairs  in 
his  turn.  Like  Coconnas,  he  was  asto- 
nished to  find  the  former  charge  dropped, 
and  the  inquiry  now  pursuing  a  fresh 
course. 

Questioned  as  to  his  visits  to  Kene,  he 
answered  that  he  had  been  to  the  Floren- 
tine's house  on  one  occasion  only.  Asked 
whether,  on    this   occasion,  he    had    not 
ordered  the  making  of  a  wax   figure,  he 
replied  that   Ken6  had  showed  him  this 
figure    already    made.      Asked    whether 
this  figure  did  not  represent  a  man,  he  j 
replied    that    it    represented    a   woman.  ' 
Asked  whether  the  object  of  the  charm 
was  not  to  procure  the  death  of  this  man,  '> 
he  replied  that  its  object  was  to  procure 
the  atfection  of  tins  woman. 

These  questions  were  varied  in  a  hun-  | 
dred  ditTerent  ways,  but  to  all  of  them, 
whatever  the  precise  form  in  which  they 


were  put.  La  Mole  always  made  the  same 
replies. 

The  Jud^'es  were  looking  at  one 
another  undecidedly,  not  knowing  what 
to  say  or  do  in  the  face  of  such  artless- 
ness,  when  a  note  brought  to  the  Pro- 
cureur-C}6ntral  solved  the  diff:   ulty. 

It  contained  these  words : 

"  If  the  accused  denies  the  charge, 
proceed  to  the  torture.— C." 

The  Judge  put  the  note  into  his  pocket, 
smiled  at  La  Mole,  and  politely  dismissed 
him.  La  Mole  returned  to  his  cell  almost 
as  completely  reassured,  if  not  so  cheerful, 
as  Coconnas. 

"1  think  all  is  going  very  well,"  said  he. 

An  hour  later  he  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  and  saw  a  note  being  slipped 
under  his  door,  but  not  the  hand  that 
placed  it  there.  He  picked  it  up,  think- 
ing that  the  message  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  delivered  by  the  turnkey. 

On  seeing  this  n«te,  his  heart  conceived 
a  hope  as  great  as  would  have  been  his 
disappointment  if  that  hope  had  proved 
unfounded  ;  this  hope  was  that  the  note 
had  come  from  Marguerite,  of  whom  he 
had  received  no  tidings  since  his  imprison- 
ment. He  grasped  it  with  trembling 
hands.  The  handwriting  made  him 
almost  die  of  joy. 

**  Courage !  "  said  the  note,  "  I  am 
watching." 

"  Ah  1  if  she  is  watching,"  cried  La 
Mole,  as  he  covered  with  kisses  the  paper 
which  so  dear  a  hand  had  touched,  '•  if 
she  is  watching,  I  am  saved  !  .  ." 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  La  Mole 
may  understand  this  note,  and  may  put 
the  same  faith  as  Cocennas  in  what  the 
Piedmontese  termed  his  unseen  bucklers, 
that  we  should  conduct  the  reader  once 
more  to  that  little  house,  and  to  that 
room  where  so  many  scenes  of  intoxicat- 
ing happiness,  so  many  perfumes  whose 
scent  had  scarce  yet  evaporated,  so  many 
sweet  memories  which  had  since  turned 
to  painful  ones,  were  breaking  the  heart 
of  a  woman  who  had  thrown  herself 
back  upon  the  velvet  cushions  in  an  atti- 
tude of  despair. 

•*  To  be  a  Queen,  to  be  young,  strong, 
rich,  beautiful,  and  yet  to  suffer  as  I  am 
sufiering  I  "  she  cried  ;  ♦•  oh  !  it  is  too 
much  !  " 

Then,  in  her  agitation,  she  rose  and 
walked  up  and  down,  stopped  suddenly, 
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rested  her  burninp;  forchrad  a;;ainst  the 
cool  marble,  rose  apjain  with  her  palo  face 
bathed  in  tears,  wrung  her  liands  with 
exclamations  of  grief,  and  sank  despon- 
dently into  a  chair. 

Suddenly, the  hangings  which  separated 
the  apartment  in  the  Rue  Cloche-Percce 
from  the  apartment  in  the  Rue  Tizon 
were  raised;  the  rustle  of  silken  skirts 
was  heard  on  the  wooden  floor,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Nevers  appeared. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  you  !  "  cried  Marguerite  ; 
"  how  impatiently  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  !     Well !  what  news  ?  " 

**  Bad  news,  my  poor  friend.  Catherine 
herself  is  pushing  the  inquiry,  and  is  at 
Vincennes  at  this  very  moment." 

"  And  Ren6  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  arrested." 

"Before  you  were  able  to  speak  to  him?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  our  prisoners  ?  " 

"  I  have  news  of  them.** 

**  From  the  turnkey  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well !  they  communicate  with  each 
other  every  day.  The  day  before  yester- 
day they  were  searched.  La  Mole  crushed 
your  portrait  in  pieces  rather  than  hand 
it  over." 

"  That  dear  La  Mole  !  " 

"  Hannibal  laughed  in  the  face  of  his 
inquisitors." 

"  Good  Hannibal  I     But  what  next  ?  " 

"  They  were  examined  this  morning  as 
to  the  King's  meditated  escape,  and  the 
scheme  of  rebellion  in  Navarre,  and  they 
refused  to  speak." 

*'  Oh  1  I  was  quite  sure  they  would 
hold  their  tongues  ;  but  alas  !  their 
silence  may  involve  their  death  no  less 
than  their  speaking  out  would  do." 

"Yes,  but  we  shall  save  them." 

"  Have  you  thought  over  our  enter- 
prise, then  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  since 
yesterday." 

"  Well  ?  •• 

"  I  have  just  arranged  with  Beaulieu. 
Ah  !  my  dear  Queen,  such  a  difficult 
man  to  deal  with,  and  so  grasping  !  It 
will  cost  a  man's  life  and  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  into  the  bargain." 

"  You  call  him  grasping  and  hard  to 
deal  with  .  .  .  and  yet  he  only  asks  a 
man's  life  and  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  .    .  Why,  it  is  a  mere  nothing  1 " 

"  A  mere  nothing  ,  ,  .  three  hundred 


tliousand  crowns!  .  .  .  Why,  all  your 
jewels  and  mine  as  well  will  not  be 
enough." 

*♦  Oh  !  no  matter:  the  King  of  Navarre 
will  pay,  the  Due  d'Alencjon  will  pay,  my 
brother  Charles  will  pay,  or  if  not  .  .  ." 

"  Come,  you  are  talking  like  a  mad- 
woman: I  have  goi  the  tbree  hundred 
thousand  crowns." 

"  You  ?  " 

"Yes,  I." 

"  And  how  did  you  procure  them  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  that's  just  it !  " 

"  Is  it  a  secret  ?  " 

"  From  everybody  except  yourself." 

"  Good  heavens  1  "  said  Marguerite, 
smiling  between  her  tears,  "  did  you 
steal  them  ?  " 

"  You  shall  judge." 

"  Come,  tell  me." 

"  You  remember  that  horrible  Nan- 
touillet  ?  " 

"  The  wealthy  usurer  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  if  you  hke." 

"  W^ell  ?  " 

"  Well !  anyhow,  one  day  when  he  saw 
a  certain  fair-haired  woman  passing  by, 
with  emerald  eyes,  and  her  hair  done  in 
the  style  which  is  so  becoming  to  her, 
fastened  with  three  rubies,  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  and  the  other  two 
at  her  temples,  this  wealthy  usurer,  not 
knowing  that  she  was  a  Duchess,  called 
out: — 

"  In  return  for  three  kisses  where  those 
three  rubies  are,  I  will  produce  three  dia- 
monds each  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns." 

"  Well,  Henriette  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  the  diamonds  have 
been  produced  and  have  been  sold." 

"  Oh !  Henriette  !  "  murmured  Mar- 
guerite. 

"  Ah  !  but,  you  see,  I  love  Hannibal !  " 
cried  the  Duchess,  with  a  shamelessness 
at  once  natural  and  sublime,  character- 
istic both  of  the  period  and  of  the  woman 
who  spoke. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Marguerite,  smil- 
ing and  blushiug  at  the  same  time,  "  you 
love  him  well,  too  well,  indeed." 

She  pressed  Henriette's  hand,  notwith- 
standing. 

"  So,  thanks  to  our  three  diamonds,'" 
continued  Henriette,  "  the  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  and  the  man  are  ready.* 

"  The  man  1  what  man  ?  " 

"  The  man  to  be  killed;  you  forget  thai 
we  have  to  kill  a  man." 
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**  And  have  you  found  the  man  you 
wanted  ?  " 

"Just  the  very  man." 

*'  At  the  same  price  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
guerite, with  a  smile. 

"  At  the  same  price  !  why,  I  could  have 
found  a  thousand  of  them.  No,  no,  I 
got  one  quite  easily  for  five  hundred 
crowns." 

**  A  man  willinj^  to  be  killed  for  five 
hundred  crowns  ?  " 

•'  What  would  you  have  ?  a  man  must 
live." 

*'  My  dear  friend,  I  don't  understand 
you.  Come,  speak  plainly  ;  our  present 
situation  allows  no  time  for  guessing 
riddles." 

"  Well,  then,  listen  :  the  gaoler  who  has 
charge  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas  is  an 
old  soldier  who  knows  what  wounds  are : 
he  is  very  willing  to  help  our  friends  to 
escape,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  lose  his 
place.  A  carefully  planted  blow  of  a 
dagger  will  meet  the  difficulty;  we  shall 
reward  him  and  the  State  will  give  him 
compensation.  In  this  way  the  worthy 
man  will  receive  with  both  hands,  and 
will  repeat  the  fable  of  the  pelican." 

**  But,"  said  Marguerite,  "  a  blow  from 
a  dagger  ..." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  it  is  Hannibal 
who  will  give  it." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Marguerite, 
with  a  laugh,  **  he  has  wounded  La  Mole 
three  times  with  sword  or  dagger,  and  La 
Mole  is  not  dead  ;  so  your  man  has  good 
reason  to  be  confident." 

"  What  a  tiresome  creature  you  are  ! 
you  deserve  that  I  should  tell  you  nothing 
more." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  on  the  contrary ;  tell  me 
the  rest,  I  beg  of  you.  How  are  we 
going  to  save  them  ?  " 

"  Well,  here  is  the  plan  :  the  chapel  is 
the  only  part  of  the  castle  into  which 
women  who  are  not  prisoners  are  ad- 
mitted. We  shall  be  concealed  behind 
the  altar ;  beneath  the  altar-cloth  will  be 
two  daggers.  The  door  of  the  sacristy 
will  be  opened  beforehand ;  Coconnas 
strikes  the  gaoler,  who  falls  and  pretends 
to  be  dead ;  then  we  appear,  and  throw 
a  cloak  over  the  shoulders  of  each  of 
our  friends ;  we  escape  with  them 
through  the  little  door  of  the  sacristy, 
and  as  we  possess  the  countersign,  we 
shall  pass  out  without  challenge.'* 

"  And  when  we  have  passed  out?" 

•*  Two  horses  will  await  them  at  the 


gate;  they  will  mount  them,  leave  the  He 
de  France  and  reach  Lorraine,  from 
which  they  will  return  occasionally  in 
disguise." 

••  Good,  good  I  I  breathe  again,"  said 
Marguerite.     ••  So  we  shall  save  them  ?  " 

"  1  would  almost  vouch  for  it." 

♦'  And  soon  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  in  three  or  four  days ;  Beaulieu 
will  forewarn  us." 

'•  But  if  you  are  recognised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vincennes,  it  might 
endanger  our  scheme." 

•'  How  do  you  think  I  shall  be  recog- 
nised ?  1  shall  go  disguised  as  a  Nun 
with  a  veil,  thanks  to  which  not  even  the 
tip  of  my  nose  will  be  visible." 

*•  We  cannot  take  too  many  precau- 
tions." 

"  1  am  quite  aware  of  it,  'sdeath !  as 
poor  Hannibal  would  say." 

"  And  did  you  enquire  about  the  King 
of  Navarre  ?  " 

"  I  took  good  care  to  do  so." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well !  it  appears  he  was  never  so 
happy;  he  laughs,  he  sings,  he  lives  well, 
and  only  asks  one  thing,  namely,  to  be 
well  guarded." 

"He  is  quite  right.     And  my  mother?" 

'*  I  told  you,  she  is  pushing  on  the  trial 
as  hard  as  she  can." 

"  Yes,  but  she  has  no  suspicions  in 
regard  to  you  and  me  ?  " 

•'  How  could  she  suspect  anything  ? 
All  those  who  are  in  the  secret  have  a 
motive  for  keeping  it.  Ah  !  I  knew  she 
had  told  the  Judges  in  Paris  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness." 

"  We  must  act  quickly,  Henriette.  If 
our  poor  captives  were  transferred  to 
another  prison,  all  our  work  would  have 
to  be  done  over  again." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  ;  I  am  just  as 
anxious  as  you  to  see  them  outside." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  know  it,  and  thanks  a 
hundred  times  for  what  you  have  done  to 
attain  that  result." 

••  Adieu,  Marguerite,  adieu  !  I  am  oflf 
to  the  country  again." 

"  And  you  are  sure  of  Beaulieu  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  And  the  turnkey  ?  *• 

"  He  has  promised." 

"  The  horses  ?  " 

"  They  will  be  the  best  to  be  found  in 
the  Due  de  Nevers's  stables," 

'•  I  adore  you,  Henriette."  And  Mar- 
guerite threw  herself  on  her  friend's  neck  ; 
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after  which  the  two  women  separated, 
promising  to  meet  on  the  morrow  and 
each  succeeding  day  at  the  same  place 
and  at  the  same  hour. 

It  was  these  two  charminpf  and  devoted 
creatures  whom  Coconnas  called  with  such 
good  reason  his  unseen  bucklers. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

THE    JUDGES 

WELL  !  my  worthy  friend,'*  said 
Coconnas  to  La  Mole,  when  the 
two  comrades  met  again  at  the  close  of 
the  inquiry  at  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  question  of  the  wax  figure  had  been 
raised, "  it  seems  to  me  that  everything  is 
going  wonderfully  well,  and  that  we  shall 
very  soon  be  given  up  by  the  Judges — a 
totally  different  thing  from  being  given 
up  by  the  doctors.  When  the  doctor 
gives  up  the  patient,  it  is  because  he  can- 
not save  his  life  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  judge  gives  up  the  accused 
person,  it  is  because  he  has  lost  the  hope 
of  getting  his  head  cut  off." 

"Yes,"  said  La  Mole,  "and  in  the 
politeness  shown  to  us  and  the  facilities 
for  intercourse  granted  by  our  turnkey,  I 
seem  to  recognise  the  influence  of  our 
fair  and  illustrious  friends  ;  but  I  do  not 
recognise  that  of  M.  de  Beaulieu,  or,  at 
least,  what  I  had  been  told  to  expect  from 
him." 

"  /  recognise  it  very  well,"  said  Cocon- 
nas; "only  it  will  be  an  expensive 
business ;  but,  pooh  !  one  of  them  is  a 
princess,  and  the  other  a  queen  ;  they  are 
both  rich,  and  will  never  have  another 
opportunity  of  laying  out  their  money  to 
such  good  advantage.  Now,  let  us  go 
through  our  lesson  carefully :  we  are 
taken  to  the  chapel,  where  we  are  left 
under  the  guard  of  our  turnkey ;  we  each 
find  a  dagger  at  the  place  specified ;  I 
drive  a  hole  through  the  body  of  our 
guide  ..." 

"Oh  !  not  through  his  body;  you  would 
be  robbing  him  of  his  five  hundred  crowns. 
You  must  make  it  in  his  arm." 

"  Why !  to  wound  him  in  the  arm 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  poor  fellow  !  it 
would  be  quite  obvious  that  the  matter 
had  been  arranged  between  him  and  me. 


No,  no  ;  in  his  ri<,'ht  side,  passinpf  skilfully 
along  the  ribs  ;  that  would  be  a  likely  soit 
of  wound  to  inflict,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  harmless  one." 

"  Very  well,  so  much  for  that ;  in  the 
next  place  .  .  ." 

"In  the  next  place,  you  barricade  the  great 
door  with  benches.while  our  two  Princesses 
slip  from  behind  the  altar  where  they  are 
concealed,  and  Henriette  opens  the  small 
door.  Upon  my  soul !  I  love  Henriette 
to-day  ;  she  must  have  been  guilty  of  some 
infidelity  towards  me,  to  make  me  so  keen 
again  about  her." 

"  And  then,"  said  La  Mole,  in  tones 
that  vibrated  like  music,  "  and  then  wt 
make  for  the  woods.  A  sweet  kiss  be- 
stowed on  each  of  us  will  make  us  strong 
and  cheerful.  Do  you  see  us,  Hannibal, 
bending  over  our  swift  steeds,  and  with  a 
tender  anxiety  in  our  hearts  ?  Oh  !  what 
a  good  thing  is  fear  !  Fear  in  the  open 
air,  when  you  have  your  trusty  sword  at 
your  side,  when  you  shout  hurrah  I  to 
your  flying  courser,  as  you  ply  him  with 
the  spur." 

"  Yes,"  said  Coconnas, "  but  fear  when 
you  are  enclosed  by  four  walls,  what  do 
you  say  of  that.  La  Mole  ?  /  can  speak 
about  it,  for  I  have  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  when  that  pale-faced 
Beaulieu  entered  my  room  the  first 
time,  and  the  partisans  gleamed  in  the 
darkness  behind  him,  and  the  sinister 
clash  of  steel  resounded.  I  swear  to  you 
I  thought  at  once  of  the  Due  d'Alen9on, 
and  expected  to  see  his  ugly  face  appear 
between  the  ugly  heads  of  two  halberdiers. 
I  was  mistaken,  and  that  was  my  only 
consolation  ;  but  it  wasn't  all  over,  and 
when  night  came,  I  dreamed  of  it." 

"  And  so,"  said  La  Mole,  pursuing  his 
own  pleasing  thoughts,  without  following 
the  flights  of  fancy  in  which  his  friend 
was  indulging,  "  they  have  arranged 
everything,  even  the  place  of  our  retreat. 
We  are  going  into  Lorraine,  dear  friend. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  should  have  preferred 
Navarre  ;  in  Navarre,  I  should  have  been 
near  her,  but  Lorraine  is  too  far  away, 
Nancy  would  do  better;  besides, in  Nancy, 
we  should  be  only  eighty  leagues  from 
Paris.  Do  you  know,  Hannibal,  om 
regret  I  shall  carry  away  on  leaving  here  ?* 

"  My  word,  no  .  .  .  what  is  it  ?  Foi 
my  part,  I  confess  I  shall  leave  all  m} 
regrets  behind  me." 

"  Well !  it  is  the  not  being  able  to  take 
with  us  the  worthy  gaoler  instead  of  .  .  ; 
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"  But  he  wouldn't  come,"  said  Cocon- 
nas ;  •*  he  would  be  fiivinj^  up  too  much. 
Just  think  :  five  hundred  crowns  from  us, 
compensation  from  the  Government,  pro- 
motion, very  likely.  What  a  merry  life 
the  fellow  will  lead,  when  I  have  killed 
liim  !  .  .  .  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  •• 

"  Nothing  !  Merely  a  thought  which 
Hashed  across  my  mind." 

"  Not  a  cheerful  one,  apparently,  for 
you  look  frightfully  pale." 

"  I  was  asking  myself  why  we  should 
be  taken  to  the  chapel." 

"  Why,  to  receive  the  Sacrament,"  said 
Coconnas,  **  and  a  very  proper  time  to  do 
so,  1  think." 

**  But,"  said  La  Mole,  "  it  is  only  those 
who  are  condemned  to  death  or  torture 
who  are  taken  to  the  chapel." 

"  Oho ! "  said  Coconnas,  turning  slightly 
pale  m  his  turn,  "  this  deserves  consider- 
ation. Let  us  examine  on  the  point  the 
worthy  man  whom  I  am  to  rip  up  pre- 
sently.    Hi !  turnkey,  my  friend  !  " 

"  Did  you  call,  sir  ?  "  said  the  turnkey, 
who  was  keeping  watch  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase. 

**  Yes,  come  here." 

«« Here  I  am." 

"It  is  arranged  that  we  are  to  escape 
from  the  chapel,  is  it  not  ?  " 

*Sh  !  "  said  the  turnkey,  looking  round 
him  in  alarm. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  nobody  is 
listening." 

"  Yes,  sir,  from  the  chapel." 

"  We  shall  betaken  to  the  chapel  then  ? " 

*'  No  doubt,  that  is  the  usual  custom." 

'*  The  usual  custom  ?  " 

"  Yes,  after  every  condemnation  to 
death,  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  con- 
demned person  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
chapel." 

'*  Then  you  tiiink  we  shall  be  con- 
demned to  death  ^  " 

*•  No  doubt  .  .  .  why,  you  thought  so 
yourselves." 

"  What !  we  thought  so,  too ! "  said  La 
Mole. 

•'  Certainly  ...  if  you  didn't  think  so, 
you  wouldn't  have  made  all  these  arrange- 
ments for  escape." 

♦•  Do  you  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sense  in  what  he  says !  "  said  Coconnas 
to  La  Mole. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  and  now  I  know  another 
thing  for  certain  .  .  .  that  we  are  playing 
for  great  stakes,  to  all  appearance," 


"  And  what  of  me !  '*  said  the  turnkey, 
•*  don't  you  think  1  stand  to  loose  some- 
thing ?  .  .  .  If  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
this  gentleman  should  make  a  mistake  in 
the  direction  I  .  .  ." 

*•  'Sdeath  !  "  said  Coconnas  slowly,  '•  i 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  be  in  your 
place  and  not  to  be  exposed  to  any  other 
hands  than  mine,  or  to  any  other  weapon 
than  the  one  which  will  touch  you." 

"  Condemned  to  death  I  "  faltered  La 
Mole  ;  "  but  it  is  impossible !  " 

♦•Impossible!"  said  the  turnkey  in- 
nocently, •'  and  why  ?  " 

"  'Sh  !  "  said  Coconnas,  •'  I  believe  they 
are  opening  the  door  below  there." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  turnkey 
quickly ;  "  in  with  you,  gentleman,  in 
with  you !  " 

*'  And  when  do  you  think  sentence  will 
be  passed  ?  "  asked  La  Mole. 

"To-morrow,  or  perhaps  later.  But 
make  your  minds  easy,  the  persons  con- 
cerned will  have  due  warning." 

*'  Then  let  us  embrace  and  say  our  fare- 
wells to  these  walls." 

The  two  friends  threw  themselves  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  each  entered  his 
own  room,  La  Mole  sighing,  and  Co- 
connas singing. 

Nothing  fresh  happened  until  seven  in 
the  evening.  Night  descended  dark  and 
rainy  on  the  keep  of  Vincennes — just  the 
sort  of  night  for  an  escape  Supper  was 
brought  to  Coconnas,  and  he  ate  it  with 
his  usual  appetite,  thinking  all  the  time 
how  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  be 
drenched  by  the  rain  that  was  beating  on 
the  walls,  and  he  was  already  preparing 
to  fall  asleep  to  the  dull  monotonous 
murmur  of  the  wind,  when  it  seemeu  to 
him  that  this  wind,  which  filled  him  with 
a  feeling  of  sadness  which  he  had  never 
experienced  before  he  was  in  prison, 
was  whistling  under  the  doors  in  an  un- 
accustomed fashion,  and  that  the  stove 
was  roaring  with  a  fiercer  draught  than 
usual.  Tliis  phenomenon  had  always 
occurred  whenever  any  of  the  rooms  on 
the  floor  above,  and  especially  when  the 
room  opposite  to  him,  had  been  opened. 
Hannibal  had  always  taken  this  sound  as 
a  signal  that  the  goaler  was  about  to 
visit  him,  since  it  indicated  that  he  was 
coming  out  of  La  Mole's  room. 

This  time,  however,  Coconnas  remained 
with  eyes  and  ears  on  the  watch  to  no 
purpose.  The  minutes  passed,  but  no- 
body came. 
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"  This  is  very  stranpe,"  said  Coconnas, 
"  La  Mole's  door  has  been  opened,  but 
mine  has  not.  Did  La  Mole  call  ?  can 
he  be  ill  ?  what  is  the  mcaiiinp^  of  it  ?  " 
With  prisoners,  unexpected  events  some- 
times arouse  feelings  of  hope  and  joy,  at 
other  times  they  excite  suspicion  and 
uneasiness. 

Half  an  hour,  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a 
half  went  by.  Coconnas  was  bcp:inning 
to  fall  asleep  from  sheer  vexation,  when 
the  sound  of  the  key  turning  in  the  lock 
made  him  start. 

"  Oho  !  "  said  he,  "  has  the  hour  for  our 
departure  come  already,  and  are  we  to  be 
taken  to  the  chapel  without  having  been 
sentenced  ?  'Sdeath  !  it  would  be  a  plea- 
sure to  escape  on  a  night  like  this,  it  is  as 
black  as  an  oven — provided,  of  course, 
the  horses  are  not  blinded  !  " 

He  was  preparing  to  question  the  turn- 
key cheerfully,  when  he  saw  the  latter 
put  his  finger  to  his  lips  and  roll  his  eyes 
in  a  meaning  way.  Behind  the  turnkey 
Coconnas  heard  other  steps  approaching, 
and  perceived  some  shadowy  forms. 

Suddenly,  amid  the  darkness,  he  dis- 
tinguished two  helmets  upon  which  the 
smoky  torch  shed  a  gleam  of  yellow 
light. 

"  Oho !  "  asked  Coconnas,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  this  has  a  sinister  look  about  it ; 
where  are  we  going,  now,  I  wonder." 

The  turnkey  only  replied  by  a  sigh, 
which  strongly  resembled  a  groan. 

"  'Sdeath  !  "  muttered  Coconnas  "  it  is 
always  a  case  of  extremes  and  no  firm 
ground :  either  we  plunge  in  a  hundred 
feet  of  water  or  we  soar  over  the  clouds ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  middle  course. 
Here,  where  are  we  going  ?  " 

"  Follow  the  halberdiers,  sir,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  accent  of  which  Coconnas 
gathered  that  the  soldiers  of  whom  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  were  accompanied  by 
an  Usher  of  some  description. 

"And  M.  de  La  Mole,"  asked  Co- 
connas, "  where  is  he  ?  what  has  become 
of  him  ? " 

*•  Follow  the  halberdiers,  sir,"  repeated 
the  same  voice  with  the  same  guttural 
accent. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey. 
Coconnas  stepped  out  of  his  room  and 
saw,  in  a  black  robe,  the  man  whose 
voice  had  sounded  to  him  so  unpleasant. 
This  was  a  little  hunch-back,  who  pre- 
sumably had  become  a  gentleman  of  the 
long  robe  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that 


he  was  bandy-leg^^od  as  well  as  hunch- 
backed.  He  descended  the  spiral  stair- 
case slowly.  On  reaching  the  first  floor, 
the  guards  halted. 

•'  We  have  come  a  good  way  down," 
muttered  Coconnas,  "  but  not  far  enough 
yet." 

The  door  opened.  Coconnas,  who  had 
the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  and  the  scent  of  a 
bloodhound,  at  once  winded  the  Judges, 
and  saw  outlined  in  the  shadow,  a  bare- 
armed  figure,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the 
perspiration  broke  out  upon  his  forehead. 
None  the  less  did  Coconnas  assume  a 
smiling  demeanour,  leaning  his  head  to 
the  left,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  in 
vogue  at  that  period,  and,  hand  on  hip, 
marched  into  the  hall. 

A  curtain  was  raised,  and  Coconnas 
saw  the  Judges  and  their  clerks  befoie 
him.  La  Mole  was  seated  on  a  bench 
a  few  paces  from  the  tribunal, 

On  arriving  opposite  his  Judges,  Co- 
connas halted,  greeted  La  Mole  with  a 
nod  of  the  head  and  a  smile,  and  then 
waited  for  what  was  to  follow. 

*'  Your  name,  sir  ? "  asked  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"  Marc-Annibal  de  Coconnas,"  replied 
he  with  perfect  grace,  "  Comte  de  Mont- 
pantier,  Chenaux  and  other  places ;  but  I 
presume  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
style  and  titles." 

"  Where  were  you  born  ?  " 

"  At  Saint-Colomban,  near  Suze." 

"  And  your  age  ?  " 

"Twenty-seven  yearsandthree  months." 

"  Good,"  said  the  President. 

"  That  appears  to  please  him,"  mur- 
mured Coconnas. 

"  Now,"  said  the  President,  after  a 
short  silence,  which  gave  the  clerks  time 
to  write  down  the  answers  of  the  accused, 
"  what  was  your  object  in  leaving  the  ser- 
vice of  M.  d'Alen9on  ?  " 

"  To  join  my  friend  M.  de  La  Mole, 
whom  I  see  there,  and  who  had  already 
quitted  the  Duke's  service  some  days  be- 
fore I  did." 

"  What  w^ere  you  doing  at  the  fowling 
party  at  the  moment  when  you  were 
arrested  ?  " 

"  Why  .  .  I  was  fowling,"  replied 
Coconnas. 

"The  King  also  was  present  at  this 
sport,  and  it  was  there  that  he  felt  the 
first  attacks  of  the  illness  from  which  he 
is  now  suffering." 

"  As  to  that,  I  was  not  near  the  King, 
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so  I  cannot  say.  I  did  not  even  know 
his  Majesty  had  been  attacked  by  any 
illness." 

The  Judges  looked  at  one  iUiuthcr  with 
a  smile  of  incredulity. 

"  Oh  !  you  were  i{^'norant  of  that  fact  ?  " 
baid  the  I'residriit. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  1  am  sorry  to  hear  it. 
Although  the  King  of  France  is  not  my 
Sovereign,  I  feel  much  sympathy  for  him." 

**  Really  ? " 

"  Yes,  upon  my  honour !  I  have  not 
the  same  feeling  for  his  brother,  the  Due 
d'Alen^on.     The  latter,  1  confess  .  .  ." 

"  We  are  not  talking  at  present,  sir,  of 
the  Due  d'Alen^on,  but  of  his  Majesty." 

"  Well,  I  have  already  told  you  that  I 
am  his  very  humble  servant,"  replied 
Coconnas  with  a  swagger  of  inimitable 
insolence. 

*'  If  you  are  really  his  servant,  as  you 
assert,  sir,  you  will  tell  us  what  you  know 
abouta  certain  imageof  magic  properties?" 

•'  Ah  !  good  !  we  are  getting  back  to  the 
story  of  the  image,  it  appears." 

*'  Yes,  sir,  does  that  annoy  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  on  the  contrary  ;  1  prefer 
it.     Go  on." 

*'  Why  was  that  figure  at  M.  de  La 
Mole's  ?  " 

♦'At  M.  de  La  Mole's?  At  Rent's, 
you  mean." 

"  You  acknowledge  that  it  exists  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  if  you  show  it  to  me." 

"  Here  it  is.  Is  it  the  one  which  you 
know  ? " 

•'  I  know  it  quite  well." 

"  Clerk,"  said  the  President,  "  make  a 
note  that  the  accused  recognises  the 
figure  as  the  one  that  he  saw  at  M.  de  La 
Mole's." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Coconnas,  •'  let  us  have 
no  mistake:  "as  the  one  that  I  saw  at 
Rene's." 

"  At  Rent's,  be  it  so  !  on  what  day  ?  " 

"  On  the  only  day  that  M.  de  La  Mole 
and  I  were  at  his  house." 

**  Then  you  admit  that  you  went  to 
Ren6's  with  M.  de  La  Mole  ?  " 

"  Why,  have  I  ever  denied  it  ?  " 

"  Clerk,  write  down  that  the  accused 
admits  having  gone  to  Rene's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  conjurations." 

••Here!  hi!  gently,  gently.  Monsieur 
le  President.  Moderate  your  enthusiasm, 
I  beg  you  ;  I  didn't  say  a  word  of  that." 

•*  You  deny  that  you  went  to  Ren6's  to 
make  conjurations  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  deny  it ;  the  conjuration   was 


made  by  accident,  but  without  premedita- 
tion." 

*•  but  it  took  place." 

••  I  can't  deny  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  charm  was  made." 

"  Clerk,  write  down  that  the  acni'l 
admits  that  a  charm  against  the  King's 
life  was  made  at  Reno's." 

**  What,  against  the  King's  life !  It  is 
an  infamous  lie ;  no  tharm  was  ever 
made  againiA  the  King's  life." 

'•  You  hear,  gentlemen,"  said  La  Mole. 

"Silence!"  said  the  President;  then, 
turning  to  the  clerk  : — "  Against  the 
King's  life,"  he  continued. 

••  Were  you  concerned  in  it  ?  " 

♦•  Why,  no,  no,"  said  Coconnas  :  •'  be- 
sides, the  figure  does  not  represent  a  man, 
but  a  woman." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  what  did  I  tell 
you  ?  "  said  La  Mole. 

••  Monsieur  de  La  Mole,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, ••  you  can  answer  when  you  are 
questioned,  but  you  must  not  interrupt  the 
examination  of  otiicrs." 

"  So,  you  say  that  it  represents  a 
woman  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  do." 

"  Then  why  has  it  a  crown  and  a  Royal 
mantle  ?  " 

"  Zounds  I  sir,"  said  Coconnas,  *•  that 
is  easily  explained ;  because  it  is  .  .  ." 

La  Mole  rose  and  laid  his  hnger  on  his 
lips. 

••  True,"  said  Coconnas;  "as  if  what 
I  was  about  to  say  concerned  these  gen- 
tlemen !  " 

"  You  persist  in  saying  that  this  is  the 
image  of  a  woman  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  certainly." 

*•  And  you  refuse  to  say  who  the  woman 
is?" 

♦*  A  woman  of  my  own  country,"  said 
La  Mole,  "  whom  I  love,  and  whose  love 
I  seek." 

••  You  are  notbemgexamined,  Monsieur 
de  La  Mole,"  cried  the  President;  "so 
unless  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  shall  be 
gagged." 

♦•  Gagged  !  "  said  Coconnas ;  "  what 
say  you  to  that,  gentlemen  of  the  black 
robe?  gag  my  friend  I  ,  .  .  a  gentleman  I 
for  shame  !  " 

"  Bring  in  Rene,"  said  the  Procureur- 
Gencral  Laguesle. 

"  Yes,  bring  in  Rene,  do ;  now  we 
shall  just  see  who  is  right,  you  three  or 
we  two." 

Ren6  entered,  looking  pale  and  aged, 
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iiaully  roco«;nisahlc  by  tlie  two  friends, 
bowed  benc.'Uh  the  weif^lit  of  tlie  crime 
he  was  about  to  commit,  even  more  than 
by  tliose  of  which  he  had  ahcady  been 
.;uilty. 

••  Master  Ren6,"  said  the  Jiuif^e,  *'  do 
yon  recoj;nise  the  two  accused  persons 
now  present  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Ren6  in  tones 
which  betrayed  his  emotion. 

"  Where  have  you  ever  seen  them  ?  " 

•*  In  several  places,  and,  in  particular, 
at  my  own  house." 

"  1  low  often  have  they  been  to  your 
house  ? " 

"  Once  only." 

As  l\en6  went  on  speaking,  Coconnas' 
face  brightened.  La  Mole's  countenance, 
on  the  contrary,  remained  grave,  as 
though  he  had  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  coming." 

"  And  on  what  occasion  did  they  come 
to  you  ? " 

Ivene  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

"  They  came  to  order  a  wax  figure," 
said  he. 

•'  Pardon  me.  Master  Rene,"  said 
Coconnas,  "  you  are  making  a  slight  mis- 
take." 

"  Silence  !  "  said  the  President ;  then, 
turning  to  Rene  :  "  This  little  figure,"  he 
continued,  "  does  it  represent  a  man  or  a 
woman  ? " 

"  A  man,"  answered  Rene. 

Coconnas  sprang  forward  as  though  he 
had  received  an  electric  shock. 

"  A  man!  "  said  he. 

"  A  man,"  repeated  Rene,  but  in  a  voice 
so  low  that  the  answer  hardly  reached  the 
President, 

"  And  why  has  it  a  mantle  on  its 
shoulders,  and  a  crown  on  its  head  ?  " 

"  Because  the  figure  represents  a  King." 

"  Infamous  liar !  "  cried  the  enraged 
Coconnas. 

"  Be  silent,  Coconnas,  be  silent,"  inter- 
rupted La  Mole,  "  let  the  man  speak ; 
everyone  has  the  right  to  destroy  his  own 
soul." 

"  But,  'sdeath  and  damnation  !  not  the 
bodies  of  others." 

"  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  steel 
needle  stuck  in  the  heart,  with  the  letter 
*  M  *  written  on  a  little  banner  ?  " 

"  The  needle  represents  a  sword  or  a 
dagger ;  the  letter  *  M  *  means  Mort.'* 

Coconnas  made  as  though  he  would 
strangle  Rene,  but  four  guards  held  him 
back. 


"  Very  well,"  said  the  Procureur 
Lagueslo,  ♦'  the  information  is  sufficient 
for  the  Court ;  take  the  prisoners  back  to 
the  waiting-rooms." 

•'  But,"  cried  Coconnas,  '*  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  listen  to  such  charges  without 
protesting." 

'•  Protest,  sir,  nobody  is  preventing  you. 
Guards,  did  you  hear  ?  " 

*'  The  guards  seized  the  two  accused 
men,  and  removed  them  from  the  Mall, 
La  Mole  by  one  door,  Coconnas  by 
another. 

Thereupon  the  Procureur  beckoned  to 
the  man  whom  Coconnas  had  dimly  seen 
through  the  darkness,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  Don't  go  away,  master,  there  will  be 
work  for  you  to-night." 

"  Which  of  them  shall  I  begin  with, 
sir  ?  "  asked  the  man,  removing  his  cap 
respectfully. 

"  With  that  one,"  said  the  President, 
pointing  to  La  Mole,  who  was  seen  just 
disappearing  between  the  two  guards ; 
then,  approaching  Rene,  who  had  re- 
mained standing  tremblingly,  until  his 
turn  came  to  be  taken  back  to  the 
Chdtelett  where  he  had  been  confined  : 

"  Reassure  yourself,  sir,"  said  he,  "  the 

Queen-Mother  and  the  King  shall  know 
that  it  is  to  you  that  they  are  indebted  for 
learning  the  truth." 

This  promise,  however,  instead  of  re- 
storing his  courage,  appeared  to  over- 
whelm Rene,  who  made  no  answer  be- 
yond heaving  a  profound  sigh. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

THE   TORTURE   OF  THE    BOOT 

IT  was  only  when  he  had  been  con. 
ducted  to  his  new  cell,  and  the  door 
had  been  closed  upon  him,  that  Coconnas. 
now  left  to  himself,  and  no  longer  having 
his  spirits  sustained  by  the  struggle  with 
the  Judges,  and  his  anger  against  Rene, 
began  the  series  of  his  sad  reflections. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"that  things  are  going  as  badly  as 
possible,  and  that  it  is  quite  time  we  went 
to  the  chapel.  I  mistrust  condemnations 
to  death,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  is  the  business  on  which 
they  are  occupied  at  this  moment.  Above 
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all,  I  mistrust  condemnations  to  death 
pronounced  with  closed  doors  in  a 
fortress,  and  in  the  presence  of  faces  so 
up;ly  as  all  those  by  which  I  was  just  now 
surrounded.  They  are  seriously  of  a 
mind  to  cut  of!  our  heads,  h'm  !  h'm  !  .  .  . 
I  repeat  what  I  said  just  now  ;  it  is  time 
we  went  to  the  chapel." 

These  words,  uttered  in  an  undertone, 
were  followed  by  a  silence — a  silence 
broken  by  a  hollow,  stifled,  and  mournful 
cry  that  sounded  hardly  human  ;  it  seemed 
to  penetrate  the  thick  walls,  and  ring  on 
the  iron  bars  of  his  window. 

Coconnas  shuddered  involuntarily, 
though  he  was  a  man  so  brave  that 
courage  with  him  resembled  the  instinct 
of  wild  animals  ;  he  remained  motionless 
at  the  spot  where  he  had  heard  that  plain- 
tive cry,  doubtinj^  thai  such  a  sound 
could  be  uttered  by  a  human  being,  and 
taking  it  to  be  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees,  or  one  of  those  thousand 
mysterious  noises  of  the  night,  to  which 
the  spirit-world  around  us  gives  utterance. 
Presently  a  second  cry,  more  agonised 
than  the  first,  reached  his  ears,  and  this 
time  he  not  only  clearly  recognised  the 
tones  of  a  human  being  in  pain,  but  even 
fancied  he  could  distinguish  the  voice  of 
La  Mole. 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  the  Pied- 
montese  forgot  that  he  was  confined  by 
two  doors,  three  gratings,  and  a  wall 
twelve  feet  in  thickness ;  he  dashed  with 
all  his  weight  against  this  wall,  as  though 
he  would  beat  it  down  and  fly  to  the  aid 
of  the  victim,  exclaiming  :  '•  He  is  being 
murdered  !  "  But  he  merely  dashed 
against  the  wall,  the  existence  of  which 
he  had  forgotten,  and  stunned  by  the 
shock,  fell  against  a  stone  seat,  on  to 
which  he  sank.  That  was  all  that  came 
of  his  desperate  etTort. 

'*  They  have  killed  him  !  "  he  groaned  ; 
**  it  is  abominable  !  But  one  has  no 
means  of  defence  here  .  .  .  nothing, 
no  weapon  of  any  sort  !  " 

He  felt  about  with  his  hands.  "  I  la  ! 
this  iron  ring,"  he  cried,  •'  I  will  wrench 
it  out,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  comes 
near  me  !  " 

Coconnas  rose,  seized  the  iron  ring, 
and  with  his  lirst  effort,  shook  it  so  vio- 
lently that  it  was  clear  that  his  second 
attempt  would  dislodge  it. 

But  on  a  sudden,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  light  of  torches  streamed  into  the  cell. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  the    same    guttural 


voice,  which  he  had  already  found  so 
particularly  unpleasant,  and  which  did 
not  seem  to  have  gained  any  softness  by 
having  descended  three  lioors  lower; 
••come,  sir,  the  Court  awaits  you." 

••  Good,"  said  Coconnas,  releasing  bis 
grasp  of  the  ring,  ••  I  am  about  to  hear 
my  sentence,  am  I  not  ?  " 

••  Yes,  sir." 

••  Ah  !  then  I  breathe  freely  ;  lead  the 
way." 

And  he  followed  the  Usher,  who  pre- 
ceded him  with  measured  step  and  hold- 
ing his  black  wand. 

Spite  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  had 
expressed  as  he  left  the  cell,  Coconnas, 
as  he  walked  along,  cast  uneasy  glances 
to  right  and  left,  before  and  behind  him. 

••  Oho  !  "  he  muttered,  •'  I  don't  see 
my  worthy  friend,  the  turnkey  ;  1  must 
confess  that  I  miss  his  presence." 

They  entered  the  Hall  which  the  Judges 
had  just  quitted,  and  where  there  now  re- 
mained only  one  man,  whom  Coconnas  re- 
cognised as  the  Procureur-Gciicral.  The 
latter  had  several  times,  during  the  course 
of  the  examination,  acted  as  spokesman, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  unconcealed 
animosity.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  he  in  particular  who  had  been  in- 
structed by  Catherine,  sometimes  by 
letter,  sometimes  verbally,  to  press  on 
the  trial. 

A  raised  curtain  allowed  the  further 
end  of  the  hall  to  be  seen,  and  although 
its  extremities  were  plunged  in  darkness, 
those  portions  of  it  which  were  lighted 
presented  so  forbidding  an  appearance 
that  Coconnas  felt  his  legs  give  way  be- 
neath him,  andexclaimed  :  "Oh,  my  God!" 

There  was  but  too  good  reason  for  his 
cry  of  terror.  The  sight  which  met  his 
eyes  was,  in  truth,  of  an  appalling  nature. 
The  part  of  the  Hall  which,  during  the 
examination,  had  been  concealed  by  the 
curtain,  which  had  now  been  raised,  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a  chamber  in  hell. 

In  the  foreground  stood  a  wooden  frame 
— technically  termed  the  •horse* — furn- 
ished with  ropes,  pulleys,  and  other  acces- 
sories of  torture.  Beyond  flamed  a 
brazier,  reflecting  its  red  glare  on  the 
surrounding  objects,  and  throwing  into 
darker  shallow  the  faces  of  those 
who  stood  between  Coconnas  and  it. 
Against  one  of  the  pillars  supporting 
the  vaulted  roof  stood  a  man,  motionless 
as  a  statue,  holding  in  his  hand  a  rope. 
You  might  have  thought  him  carved  in 
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stone,  like  the  pillar  ap^ainst  which  he 
stood.  Chains  and  gleaming  blades  were 
suspended  from  the  walls,  above  the 
stone  seats,  and  between  the  iron  rings. 

"  Oho  !  "  muttered  Coconnas,  •*  the 
hall  of  torture  all  prepared,  and  ap- 
parently only  waiting  for  the  victim ! 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  Marc-Annibal 
Coconnas,"  said  a  voice,  which  made  that 
gentleman  raise  his  head,  '•  down  on  your 
knees  to  hear  the  sentence  which  has 
just  been  pronounced  against  you." 

The  demand  was  one  of  those  against 
which  the  whole  being  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  instinctively  revolted.  Two  men, 
however,  placed  their  hands  upon  his 
slioulders  so  unexpectedly  and  so  heavily, 
that  he  fell  with  both  knees  upon  the 
tioor. 

The  voice  continued : 

*•  Sentence  pronounced  by  the  Court 
silting  within  the  Keep  of  Vincennes 
against  Marc-Annibal  de  Coconnas, 
charged  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
high  treason,  of  attempt  to  poison,  of 
sorcery  and  magic  against  the  person  of 
the  King,  of  conspiracy  against  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  as  likewise  of  having,  by 
his  pernicious  counsels,  incited  to  rebel- 
lion a  Prmce  of  the  Blood     .     .     ." 

At  each  of  these  imputations  Coconnas 
had  shaken  his  head,  beating  time,  after 
the  fashion  of  unruly  scholars. 

The  Judge  continued  : 

"  In  consequence  whereof  the  afore- 
said Marc-Annibal  de  Coconnas  will  be 
taken  to  the  prison  of  Saint-Jean-en- 
Gr^ve,  there  to  be  beheaded  ;  his  property 
will  be  confiscated,  his  high  forests  cut 
down  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  his  castles 
demolished,  and  a  post  erected,  with  a 
plate  of  copper,  setting  forth  the  crime 
and  the  punishment     .     .     ." 

**  As  to  my  head,"  said  Coconnas,  "  I 
readily  believe  it  will  be  cut  off,  since  it 
is  in  France  and  exposed  to  great  risk. 
As  to  my  high  forests  and  my  castles,  I 
defy  all  the  saws  and  picks  of  the  Most- 
Christian  Kingdom  to  get  their  teeth  into 
them." 

"  Silence  !  "  said  the  Judge,  and  he 
continued  : 

**  Further,  the  aforesaid  Coconnas  will 
be     .     .     ." 

"  What  1  '*  interrupted  Coconnas, 
"  something  more  to  be  done  to  me  after 
I  am  beheaded  ?  That  seems  to  me 
rather  severe." 


"No,  sir,"  said  the  Judge;  "before  .  .  ." 
And  he  went  on  : 

"And  further  the  aforesaid  Coconnas 
will,  before  the  execution  of  the  capital 
sentence,  be  subjected  to  the  extraordinary 
torture  of  the  ten  wedges." 

Coconnas  leapt  to  his  ftct,  withering 
the  Judge  with  a  flaming  glance. 

"  And  for  what  object  ?  "  he  cried,  find- 
ing no  other  than  these  simple  words  to 
express  the  crowd  of  thoughts  which  had 
just  surged  into  his  mind. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  torture  would 
involve  the  complete  overthrow  of  his 
hopes ;  he  would  not  be  taken  to  the 
chapel  until  after  being  tortured,  and  the 
victims  of  the  torture  often  died  under  it, 
especially  if  they  were  brave  and  strong, 
since, in  that  case, to  confess  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  cowardice ;  while,  if  the 
victim  did  not  confess,  the  torture  con- 
tinued, and  that  with  redoubled  force. 

The  Judge  disregarded  the  question 
put  by  Coconnas,  since  the  concluding 
words  of  the  sentence  supplied  its  answer ; 
he  merely  continued  : 

"  In  order  to  force  him  to  disclose  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  and  to  confess 
in  detail  his  plots  and  machinations." 

"  'Sdeath  !  "  cried  Coconnas,  "  I  call 
that  an  infamy — nay,  worse  than  an 
infamy,  I  call  it  cowardice." 

Accustomed  to  such  displays  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  victims — a  violence  which 
the  pain  of  torture  soon  reduced  to  tears — 
the  Judge,  without  the  slightest  emotion, 
merely  made  a  gesture,  whereupon  Co- 
connas, seized  by  the  feet  and  shoulders, 
was  thrown  backwards,  carried  off,  laid 
upon  the  bed  of  torture,  and  fastened  to 
it,  without  being  able  even  to  see  the  men 
who  had  subjected  him  to  this  violent 
treatment. 

"  Wretches  !  "  roared  Coconnas,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury,  shaking  the  bed  and 
trestles  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  his 
torturers  themselves  recoil ;  "  wretches  ! 
torture  me,  bruise  me,  crush  me,  anni- 
hilate me ;  you  shall  learn  nothing,  I 
pledge  you  my  oath  to  that !  Ah  !  you 
imagine  you  can  make  a  gentleman  of 
my  quality  speak  by  dint  of  bits  of 
wood  and  iron  !     Go  on  ;  I  defy  you." 

"  Prepare  to  write,  clerk,"  said  the 
Judge. 

"  Yes,  prepare  !  "  roared  Coconnas, 
"  and  if  you  write  all  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  you  will  have  your  work  cut  out,  you 
infamous  executioners.     Write,  write." 
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"Do  you  wish  to  make  disclosures,"  said 
the  Judge,  in  the  same  calm  tone  as  before. 

*•  Nothing?,  not  a  word  ;  go  to  the  devil." 

*•  You  will  reflect,  sir,  while  the  prepara- 
tions are  being  made.  Come,  master,  put 
the  boots  on  the  gentleman.' 

At  these  words,  the  man  who  had  been 
standing  motionless  hitherto,  with  the 
ropes  in  his  hand,  detached  himself  from 
the  pillar,  and  with  slow  steps  approached 
Coconnas,  who  turned  towards  him  to 
greet  him  with  a  defiant  grimace. 

The  man  was  Caboche,  executioner  to 
the  Provost  of  Paris. 

A  painful  astonishment  depicted  itself 
on  the  features  of  Coconnas,  who,  instead 
of  shouting  and  throwing  himself  about, 
remained  motionless,  as  if  unable  to  take 
his  eyes  off  the  face  of  that  forgotten 
friend,  who  reappeared  at  such  a  moment. 

Caboche,  without  betraying  by  the 
movement  of  a  muscle  the  fact  that  he 
had  ever  set  eyes  on  Coconnas  before, 
inserted  two  boards  between  his  legs,  and 
fixed  two  similar  ones  on  the  outsides, 
binding  the  whole  together  with  the  cord 
which  he  iield  in  his  hand. 

This  was  the  apparatus  called  the 
**  boots." 

For  the  ordinary  torture,  six  pins  or 
wedges  were  driven  in  between  the  boards, 
which  were  forced  apart,  and  bruised  the 
flesh. 

For  the  extraordinary  torture,  ten 
wedges  were  driven  in,  with  the  result 
that  the  boards  not  only  bruised  the  flesh, 
but  broke  the  bones. 

The  preliminaries  accomplished,  Master 
Caboche  inserted  the  point  of  the  wedge 
between  the  two  boards  ;  then,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  and  holding  his  mallet  in  his 
hand,  he  looked  at  the  Judge. 

"  Will  you  speak  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

**  No,"  replied  Coconnas,  firmly,  though 
he  felt  the  beads  of  perspiration  on  his 
brow,  and  his  hair  stand  up  on  end. 

**  Then  proceed,"  said  the  Judge ;  "  the 
first  wedge  of  the  ordinary  torture." 

Caboche  raised  his  arm,  and  with  his 
heavy  mallet  delivered  a  terrible  blow  on 
the  wedge,  which  gave  out  a  dull,  heavy 
sound,  and  made  the  wooden  ••  horse  " 
tremble. 

This  first  wedge,  which  usually  made 
the  most  resolute  victims  groan,  did  not 
evoke  a  murmur  from  Coconnas — nay, 
further,  the  only  expression  depicted  on 
his  countenance  was  that  of  unutterable  ! 
astonishment.      He    looked   with   dazed  | 


eyes  at  Caboche,  who,  with  uplifted  arm. 
and  turning  half  round  towards  the  Judge, 
was  preparing  to  repeat  the  blow. 

•'  What  was  your  intention  in  concealing 
yourselves  in  the  Forest?"  asked  the 
Judge. 

"  To  seat  ourselves  under  the  shade," 
replied  Coconnas. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Judge. 

Caboche  dealt  a  second  blow,  which 
gave  a  sound  like  the  first  one. 

Coconnas,  however,  did  not  knit  his 
brows  any  more  than  at  the  first  blow, 
and  he  continued  to  look  at  the  execu- 
tioner with  the  same  astonishment 

The  Judge  frowned. 

"  This  is  a  very  obdurate  Christian," 
he  muttered  ;  *'  has  the  wedge  gone  in  up 
to  the  head,  master  ?  " 

Caboche  stopped,  as  if  to  examine  it ; 
but,  as  he  stooped,  he  said  to  Coconnas, 
sot  to  voce  : 

"  Why  don't  you  cry  out,  simpleton  ?  " 

Then,  getting  up : 

"  Up  to  the  head,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"The  second  ordinary  wedge,"  said  the 
Judge,  coldly. 

The  few  words  whispered  by  Caboche 
explained  everything  to  Coconnas.  The 
worthy  executioner  had  just  rendered  to 
his  friend  the  greatest  service  which  can 
be  rendered  to  a  gentleman  by  an  execu- 
tioner. He  was  doing  more  than  sparing 
him  pain  ;  he  was  saving  him  from  the 
disgrace  of  a  confession,  by  driving  be- 
tween his  legs  wedges  of  elastic  leather, 
of  which  only  the  heads  were  of  wood, 
instead  of  employing  oaken  wedges.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  he  was  allowing  him 
the  means  of  reserving  all  his  strength,  so 
as  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  firmness. 

"Ah  !  good,  good  Caboche,"  murmured 
Coconnas,  "  make  your  mind  easy  ;  I  will 
cry  out,  since  you  ask  me  to,  and  so  loud 
that,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  must  be 
difficult  to  please." 

Meanwhile  Caboche  had  inserted  be- 
tween the  boards  the  extremity  of  a 
wedge  much  thicker  than  the  preceding 
ones. 

•*  Proceed,"  said  the  Judge. 

At  this  order,  Caboche  struck  as  though 
it  wore  a  question  of  demolishing  the 
Castle  of  Vincennes  at  a  single  blow. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  cried  Coconnas, 
in  tones  of  the  most  varied  intensity.  *'A 
thousand  thunders !  you  are  breaking  my 
bones,  for  God's  sake  be  careful  !  " 

•*  Ah  !  "  said  the  Judge  with  a   smile, 
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*•  that  has  produced  its  efTect ;  I  was  sur- 
[^rised  myself  before." 

Coconnas  breathed  like  the  bellows  of 
a  forgje. 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  the  forest  ?  " 
repeated  the  Judge. 

•♦  Why  1  'od's  death  !  I  have  told  you 
already — I  was  merely  taking  the  air." 

*•  Proceed,"  said  the  Judge. 

"  Confess,"  whispered  Caboche  in  his 
ear. 

"  Confess  what  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  like,  but  confess  some- 
thing." 

And  he  gave  a  second  blow  no  less 
well  applied  than  the  former  one. 

Coconnas  thought  he  would  be  choked 
ny  his  own  shouts. 

"  Oh  !  there,  enough,  enough  !  "  said 
he.  "  What  do  you  wish  to  know,  sir  ? 
oy  whose  order  I  was  in  the  Forest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  was  there  by  order  of  M.  d'Alen9on." 

"  Write  that  down,"  said  the  Judge. 

"  If  I  have  committed  a  crime  in  de- 
coying the  King  of  Navarre,"  continued 
Coconnas,  "  I  was  but  a  tool,  sn-,  and  was 
obeying  my  master." 

The  clerk  began  to  write. 

•'  Ah,  ah !  you  denounced  me,  did  you, 
pale-face,"  murmured  Coconnas,  "wait, 
wait  a  little." 

And  he  related  the  visit  of  Francois  to 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  interview  be- 
tween De  Mouy  and  M.  d'Alen9on,  and 
the  story  of  the  red  cloak,  all  the  while 
liowling  at  intervals  as  he  allowed  fresh 
blows  of  the  hammer  to  be  administered. 

In  short,  he  furnished  information  so 
precise,  incontestable,  and  damaging  to 
the  Due  d'Alen9on ;  he  contrived  so  well 
to  make  it  appear  that  this  information 
was  only  extracted  from  him  by  the 
agony  of  his  sufferings ;  he  grimaced, 
roared,  and  groaned  so  naturally  and  in 
such  varied  tones,  that  the  Judge  himself 
was  terrilied  at  last  at  having  to 
register  details  so  compromising  to  a  son 
of  France. 

"Well,  that's  all  right!"  said  Caboche, 
"  here  is  a  gentleman  to  whom  one  does 
not  need  to  speak  twice,  and  who  can 
furnish  ample  material  for  the  clerk. 
Good  Lord  !  what  would  it  have  been, 
had  the  wedges  been  of  wood  instead  of 
leather  ?  " 

Coconnas  was  accordingly  spared  the 
last  wedge  of  the  extraordinary  torture  ; 
hut,  without  reckoning  that  one,  he  had 


made  the  acquaintance  of  nine  others, 
quite  sufficient  to  reduce  his  Irgs  to  a  pulp. 

The  Judge  rewarded  Coconnas  for  his 
confession  by  treating  him  with  consider- 
able politeness,  and  then  retired. 

The  victim  remained  alone  with  Caboche. 

"  Well  !  "  asked  the  latter,  "  how  do 
you  feel,  my  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Ah !  my  friend,  my  worthy  friend, 
my  dear  Caboche !  *  said  Coconnas,  "  be 
sure  I  shall  be  grateful  all  my  life  for 
what  you  have  just  done  for  me." 

"  Plague  on't !  sir,  you  are  right,  for  if 
they  knew  what  I  have  done  for  you,  it 
would  be  I  who  would  take  your  place  on 
this  horse,  and  the  trick  wouldn't  be 
managed  foi  me  as  I  managed  it  for  you." 

'•  But  how  did  you  conceive  the  in- 
genious idea  .  .  .  ? '' 

"  Thus,"  said  Caboche,  as  he  wound 
some  blood  -  stained  bandages  round 
Coconnas'  legs,  "  I  knew  that  you  had 
been  arrested,  that  your  trial  was  pro- 
ceeding, that  the  Queen  Catherine  desired 
your  death  ;  I  guessed  that  you  would  be 
put  to  the  torture  and  I  took  my  precau- 
tions accordingly." 

"  At  the  risk  of  what  might  happen  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Caboche,  "  you  are  the  only 
gentleman  who  ever  gave  me  his  hand, 
and  I  have  a  heart  and  a  memory,  execu- 
tioner as  I  am,  perhaps  even  for  that  very 
reason.  You  will  see  to-morrow  how 
neatly  I  shall  do  my  work." 

"  To-morrow  !  " 

*'  To-morrow,  no  doubt." 

"  What  work  ?  " 

Caboche  stared  at  Coconnas  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  What  work,  do  you  say  !  why,  have 
you  forgotten  the  sentence  ?  " 

"jAh  !  yes,  of  course,  the  sentence,"  said 
Coconnas,  "  I  had  quite  forgotten  it." 

In  point  of  fact,  Coconnas  had  not 
forgotten  it,  but  he  was  not  thinking 
about  it  for  the  mom<5nt. 

What  he  was  thinking  about  was  the 
chapel,  the  dagger  hidden  beneath  the 
sacred  cloth,  Henriette  and  the  Queen, 
the  sacristy  door,  and  the  two  horses 
waiting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest; 
what  he  was  thinking  about  was  liberty, 
the  gallop  in  the  free  air,  and  safety 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France. 

"  Now,"  said  Caboche,  "it  is  a  question 
of  getting  you  skilfully  from  the  horse  on 
to  the  litter.  Don't  forget  that  every- 
body, including  even  my  own  assistants, 
suppose  that  your  legs  are  crushed,  and 
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take  care  that  at  each  movement  you 
give  a  cry  of  pain.' 

•*  Oh!  ah!  oh  dear!"  cried  Coconnas  at 
the  mere  sij^'ht  of  the  two  assistants 
bringing  the  htter  near  him. 

'•Cornel  come  I  a  bit  of  couraf;e,"  said 
Caboche ;  "  if  you  cry  like  that  now, 
what  will  you  say  presently  ?  " 

"  M  yr  dear  Caboche,  don't  let  me  be 
touched,  1  be^  you,  by  your  estimable 
attendants ;  they  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
t.o  li^ht-handed  as  yourself  " 

•  Place  the  litter  beside  the  horse,"  said 
Master  Caboche. 

The  two  attendants  obeyed.  Caboche 
took  Coconnas  in  his  arms,  as  he  would 
have  done  a  child,  and  laid  him  on  his 
back  in  the  litter;  but  spite  of  all  these 
precautions,  Coconnas  uttered  fearful 
shrieks. 

The  worthy  turnkey  now  appeared 
with  a  lantern. 

*•  To  the  chapel,"  said  he. 

The  bearers  of  the  litter  started  after 
Coconnas  had  given  Caboche  a  second 
shake  ot  the  hand. 

The  first  hand-shake  had  proved  too 
successful  for  him  to  make  any  difficult) 
henceforth  about  repeating  it. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

IN    THK    CHAPEL 

AMID  the  most  profound  silence  the 
mournful  procession  crossed  the 
two  drawbridges  of  the  keep  and  the 
great  courtyard  of  the  Castle  leading  to 
the  chapel,  in  the  painted  windows  of 
which  a  faint  light  illuminated  the  figures 
of  the  Apostles  in  their  red  robes. 

Coconnas  eagerly  inhaled  the  night  air, 
saturated  though  it  was  with  rain.  He 
noticed  how  thick  was  the  darkness,  con- 
gratulating himself  that  all  the  circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  their  escape. 

It  required  all  his  prudence  and  self- 
control  to  prevent  him  from  leaping  down 
from  the  litter,  when,  having  been  carried 
into  the  chapel,  he  saw  an  inert  mass, 
shrouded  in  a  great  wijite  mantle,  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  choir,  just  in  front  of 
ihe  high  altar.     This  was  La  Mole. 

The  tv/o  soldiers  who  escorted  the 
litter    had    remained    outside    the    door. 


•*  Since  we  have  been  pp-antcd  this  last 
favour  of  meeting  once  more,"  said  Co- 
connas, with  assumed  feebleness  of  voice, 
'•  carry  me  close  beside  my  friend," 

The  bearers,  having  received  no  orders 
to  the  contrary,  made  no  difficulty  about 
granting  this  request. 

La  Mole  looked  sad  and  pale,  his  head 
rested  against  the  marble  of  the  wall;  his 
dark  hair,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and 
imparting  to  his  face  the  dead  whiteness 
of  ivory,  seemed  to  be  standing  up  on  end. 

At  a  sign  from  the  turnkey  the  bearers 
went  off  to  fetch  the  priest  whom  Co- 
connas had  requested  to  be  brought. 

This  was  the  pre-arranged  signal. 

Coconnas  followed  them  anxiously  with 
his  eyes,  but  he  was  not  the  only  one 
whose  glance  was  eagerly  directed  towards 
them.  Scarcely  had  they  disappeared, 
when  two  women  hurried  from  behind  the 
altar,  and  burst  into  the  choir  with  joyous 
murmurs,  which  heralded  their  arrival  like 
the  sultry  breeze  which  precedes  the 
storm. 

Marguerite  sprang  towards  La  Mole 
and  clasped  him  in  her  arms.  But  La 
Mole  uttered  a  terrible  cry — a  cry  re- 
sembling those  which  Coconnas  had  heard 
from  his  cell,  and  which  had  almost  driven 
him  mad. 

"  My  God !  what  is  the  matter.  La 
Mole  ?  "  said  Marguerite,  stepping  back 
in  horror. 

La  Mole  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  put 
his  hands  to  his  face  as  though  to  shut 
out  Marguerite  from  his  sight. 

Marguerite  was  even  more  astonished 
at  his  silence  and  at  this  gesture  than  she 
had  been  at  his  cry  of  pain. 

••Oh!  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  she, 
"  you  are  covered  with  blood." 

Coconnas,  who  had  rushed  to  the  altar 
and  seized  the  dac^ger,  and  who  was 
already  holding  Henriette  in  his  embrace, 
turned  round. 

'•  Get  up,"  said  Marguerite,  **get  up,  I 
entreat  you  !  you  see  that  the  moment  has 
come." 

A  smile,  heart-rending  in  its  sadness, 
crossed  the  pale  lips  of  La  Mole,  who 
seemed  destined  never  to  smile  again. 

"  Dear  Queen  !  "  said  the  young  man, 
"you  had  reckoned  without  Catherine, 
and  consequently  without  forseeing  the 
perpetration  of  an  appalling  crime.  I 
have  undergone  the  torture,  my  bones  are 
I  broken,  my  whole  body  is  nothin^;  but 
i  one  hideous  sore,  and  the  movement  i 
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am  makin;^  at  this  niouicnt  to  place  my 
lips  to  your  forehead  causes  me  pain 
sharper  than  death." 

••The  torture!"  cried  Coconnas;  "why, 
I,  too,  have  underj^ono  it.  Then  the 
executioner  didn't  do  for  you  what  he  did 
for  nie:"  and  Coconnas  told  them  the 
whole  story. 

••  Ah !  "  said  La  Mole,  "  it  is  easily 
explained  :  you  gave  him  your  hand  that 
day  when  we  paid  him  a  visit;  whib  I, 
forgetting:  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
turned  up  my  nose.  God  is  punishing 
me  for  my  pride,  and  I  thank  Him." 

i.a  Mole  clasped  his  hands.  Coconnas 
and  the  two  women  exchanged  glances 
of  unspeakable  terror. 

•'  Come,  come,"  said  the  turnkey,  who 
had  gone  to  the  door  to  listen  and  had 
now  returned,  •*  come,  don't  waste  time, 
dear  Monsieur  Coconnas;  give  me  my 
dagger-thrust,  and  manage  it  as  a  gentle- 
man should  do,  for  they  will  soon  be  here." 

Marguerite  had  knelt  down  beside  La 
Mole,  like  one  of  those  marble  statues 
which  bend  over  a  recumbent  effigy  upon 
a  tomb. 

"  Come,  my  friend,  courage  !  "  said  Co- 
connas ;  "  I  am  strong,  I  will  carry  you 
and  set  you  on  your  horse,  I  can  even 
hold  you  in  front  of  me  if  you  are  unable 
to  support  yourself  in  the  saddle.  Only 
let  us  start  at  once ;  you  hear  what  this 
good  man  says,  and  our  lives  are  at  stake." 

La  Mole  made  a  supreme,  a  super- 
human effort. 

•  True,"  said  he, "  your  life  is  at  stake." 

He  tried  to  rise,  while  Hannibal  took 
him  under  the  arms  and  set  him  on  his 
feet.  La  Mole  uttered  no  sound  save  a 
sort  of  mufiled  bellow ;  but  directly  Co- 
connas left  hold  of  him  to  go  to  the  turn- 
key, and  the  sufferer  was  supported  only 
by  the  arms  of  the  two  women,  his  legs 
gave  way,  and,  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
weeping  Marguerite,  he  fell  in  a  heap, 
and  the  piercing  scream,  which  he  could 
no  longer  restrain,  rang  through  the 
rhapel,  its  long  echoes  resounding  along 
the  vaulted  roof. 

"  You  see,"  said  La  Mole  in  accents  of 
distress,  "  you  see  how  it  is,  my  Queen  ; 
leave  me  then,  abandon  me  with  a  last 
farewell.  They  did  not  make  me  speak, 
Marguerite  ;  so  your  secret  remains 
wrapped  in  my  love,  and  will  perish  with 
me.     Adieu,  my  Queen,  adieu   .   .   ." 

Marguerite,  almost  lifeless  herself, 
iolded  in  her  arms  that  handsome  head, 


and  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss  of  almost 
religious  solemnity. 

•'  You,  Hannibal,"  said  La  Mole,  "  you 
who  have  been  spared  this  agony,  you 
who  are  still  young  and  can  live,  fly,  fly, 
my  friend  ;  give  me  the  last  consolation  of 
knowing  that  you  are  at  liberty." 

'•  Time  is  passing,"  said  the  turnkey  ; 
"  come,  make  haste." 

Henrictte  tried  to  drag  Coconnas 
gently  away,  while  Marguerite,  kneeling 
before  La  Mole  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
streaming  eyes,  looked  a  very  Magdalene. 

"  Fly,  Hannibal,  fly,"  resumed  L.a 
Mole,  "  do  not  give  our  enemies  the  joy- 
ful spectacle  of  the  death  of  two  innocent 
men." 

Coconnas  gently  pushed  backHenriette, 
who  was  pulling  him  towards  the  doo*^, 
and  with  a  gesture  of  such  solemnity  as 
to  be  majestic  : 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  **  first  give  this 
man  the  five  hundred  crowns  we  promised 
him." 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Henrietta. 

Then,  turning  to  La  Mole,  and  shaking 
his  head  sadly  : 

"  As  for  you,  good  La  Mole,"  said  he, 
••  you  wrong  me  by  thinking  for  a  moment 
that  I  could  leave  you.  Have  1  not 
sworn  to  live  and  to  die  with  you  ?  But 
you  are  in  such  pain,  my  poor  friend, 
that  I  forgive  you." 

And  lying  down  again  resolutely  near 
his  friend,  he  leaned  towards  him  and 
touched  his  forehead  with  his  iips. 

Then,  gently,  as  a  mother  with  her 
child,  he  drew  La  Mole's  head  along  the 
wall  and  laid  it  on  his  own  breast. 

Marguerite,  looking  the  picture  of 
despair,  had  picked  up  the  dagger  which 
Coconnas  had  just  dropped. 

"  Oh  !  my  Queen,"  said  La  Mole, 
realising  what  was  passing  through  her 
mind,  and  extending  his  arms  towards 
her,  "  Oh  !  my  Queen,  do  not  forget  that 
I  am  dying  in  order  to  extinguish  the 
slightest  suspicion  in  regard  to  our  love !  " 

'*  But  what  then  can  I  do  for  your 
sake,"  cried  Marguerite  in  despair,  "  if  I 
cannot  even  die  with  you  ?  ' 

«*  You  can  do  this,"  said  La  Mole, 
"  you  can  make  me  welcome  death  and 
I  make  it  come  to  me  as  it  were  with 
I  smiling  face." 

Marguerite  came  close  to  him,  clasping 
her  hands  as  though  to  bid  him  speak. 

"  You  remember  that  evening.  Mar- 
guerite, when,  in  exchange  for  the  life 
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which   I  odered  you  then,  and   which   1 
give  you  to-day,  you  made  me  a  solemn 
promise  ?     .     .     .     " 
Marguerite  gave  a  start. 
"  Ah  !   you    remember    it,"    said    La 
Mole,  "  for  you  shudder." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, "  and  upon  my  soul,  Hyacinthe, 
i  will  keep  my  word." 

And  Marguerite  extended  her  hand  to- 
wards the  altar,  as  if  for  the  second  time 
to  invoke  God  as  witness  of  her  oath. 

La  Mole's  face  brightened  as  though  a 
ray  of  sunlight  had  penetrated  the  vaulted 
roof  and  shone  upon  him. 

•*  They  are  coming,  they  are  coming," 
said  the  turnkey. 

Marguerite  uttered  a  cry  and  sprang 
towards  La  Mole,  but  the  dread  of  in- 
creasing his  pain  arrested  her,  and  she 
Btood  trembling  in  front  of  him. 

Henriette  kissed  Coconnas  on  the  brow 
and  said  to  him  : 

"  I  understand,  my  Hannibal,  and  I 
am  proud  of  you.  I  know  it  is  your 
heroic  spirit  that  makes  you  die,  but  for 
that  heroic  spirit  I  love  you.  Before 
God  1  swear  that  I  will  love  you  always 
above  all  else,  and  although  I  know  not 
what  it  is  that  Marguerite  has  promised 
to  do  for  La  IMole,  I  swear  I  will  do  the 
same  for  you." 

And  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Mar- 
guerite. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  cheering  words," 
said  Coconnas. 

"  One  last  favour,  my  Queen,  before 
you  leave  me,"  said  La  Mole  :  "  give  me 
some  souvenir  of  you,  which  I  may  kiss 
as  I  am  mounting  the  scaffold." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  cried  Marguerite, 
"  here  !     .     .     ." 

And  she  unfastened  from  her  neck  a 
little  gold  relic  which  hung  from  a  gold 
chain. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  this  is  a  sacred 
relic  which  I  have  worn  from  my  child- 
hood ;  my  mother  put  it  round  my  neck 
when  I  was  quite  little,  and  when  she 
still  loved  me  ;  it  comes  from  my  uncle, 
Pope  Clement,  and  it  has  never  left  me. 
Here,  take  it." 

La  Mole  took  it  and  kissed  it  greedily. 

"  They  are  opening  the  door,"  said  the 
turnkey  ;    "  fly,  ladies,  fly  !  " 

The  two  women  fled  hastily  behind  the 
altar  and  disappeared.  At  the  same 
moment  the  priest  entered  the  chapel. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 
« 

THE  PLACE  DE  CREVE 

IT  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  already  a  noisy  crowd  was 
waiting  in  the  streets  and  squares,  and 
along  the  quays. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a  tumbril — the  very  one 
in  which,  after  their  duel,  the  two  friends 
had  been  carried  in  an  unconscious  state 
to  the  Louvre — which  had  set  out  from 
Vincennes  that  same  morning,  was  pass- 
ing slowly  along  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine, 
its  progress  being  watched  by  a  throng 
of  spectators  so  closely  packed  they  were 
like  to  squeeze  each  other  to  death. 
With  staring  eyes  and  parted  lips  they 
looked  more  like  rows  of  graven  images 
than  living  human  beings. 

The  Queen-Mother  was  affording  that 
day  to  the  population  of  Paris  a  spectacle 
at  once  heart-rending  and  exciting. 

Upon  a  heap  of  straw  in  the  bottom  of 
this  tumbril,  bareheaded,  and  dressed  all 
in  black,  lay  two  young  men.  Coconnas 
supported  on  his  knees  the  body  of  La 
Mole,  whose  head  protruded  between  the 
cross-bars  of  the  cart,  his  eyes  roving 
va^^'uely  to  and  fro. 

The  people,  however,  in  their  eagerness 
to  peer  into  the  bottom  of  the  tumbril, 
pushed,  squeezed,  stood  on  tiptoe,  climb- 
ing on  to  the  posts,  and  clinging  to  the 
projections  of  the  walls,  not  appear- 
ing satisfied  until  they  had  grasped  every 
detail  connected  with  the  two  victims 
whose  sufferings  were  about  to  be  ter- 
minated at  last. 

The  common  report  ran  that  La  Mole 
was  dying  without  having  confessed  to  a 
single  one  of  the  charges  imputed  to  him  ; 
while  Coconnas,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
declared  to  have  been  unable  to  endure 
the  pain,  and  to  have  disclosed  the  whole 
plot. 

Accordingly,  there  were  heard  on  all 
sides  shouts  of  : 

'*  Look,  look,  the  fair-headed  one !  that's 
the  man  who  spoke  ;  that's  the  one  who 
confessed  the  whole  story — the  coward 
wlio  has  brought  the  other  to  his  death. 
But  he's  a  brave  fellow,  and  Dever 
opened  his  lips." 

These  remarks  of  praise  and  abuse, 
which  accompanied  their  progress, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  young  men,  and 
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while  La  Mole  wrun^  his  friend's  hand,  a 
sublime  contempt  was  depicted  on  the 
tcatuies  of  the  Piedmontese,  who  looked 
down  upon  the  ignorant  mob  from  the 
dirty  tumbril,  just  as  he  would  have  done 
from  a  triumphal  chariot.  Adversity  had 
ennobled  the  features  of  Coconnas,  even 
as  death  was  about  to  purify  his  soul. 

"  Shall  we  soon  be  there  ? ''  asked  La 
Mole.  '*  I  can  hold  out  no  longer,  friend, 
and  I  believe  1  am  going  to  faint." 

"  Wait,  wait,  La  Mole,  we  are  about  to 
pass  the  Rue  Tizon  and  the  Rue  Cioche- 
Perc^e  ;  look,  just  look." 

"  Oh  !  lift  me  up,  lift  me  up,  so  that  I 
say  see  that  blessed  house  once  more." 

Coconnas  put  out  his  hand  and  touched 
the  shoulder  of  the  executioner,  who  was 
seated  in  the  front  of  the  tumbril,  driving 
the  horse. 

'*  Master,"  said  he,  *'  do  us  the  kindness 
to  stop  for  a  moment  opposite  the  Rue 
lizon. 

Caboche  nodded  his  head,  and  sloppea 
the  cart  on  arriving  opposite  the  Rue 
Tizon. 

La  Mole,  helped  by  Coconnas,  rose 
with  a  painful  effort,  looked  with  eyes 
dimmed  by  tears  at  that  little  house,  now 
silent  and  deserted  as  the  grave;  his 
breast  heaved  a  sigh,  and  he  murmured 
in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Farewell,  farewell  to  youth  and  love 
andUfe." 

And  he  let  his  head  sink  upc  i  his 
breast. 

"  Courage  !  "  said  Coconnas,  "  perhaps 
we  shall  find  all  these  things  again 
yonder." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  murmured  La 
Mole. 

"  I  think  so  because  the  priest  has 
assured  me  of  it,  and  even  more  because 
I  hope  iit.  But  do  not  faint,  my  friend, 
for  these  wretches  who  are  gaping  at  us 
would  jeer  at  us." 

Caboche  heard  these  last  words,  and, 
whipping  up  his  horse  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  he  held  out  to  Coconnas, 
in  such  a  way  that  nobody  could  see  it,  a 
little  sponge,  saturated  with  so  powerful  a 
revulsive,  that  La  Mole,  after  inhalmg  it, 
and  rubbing  his  temples  with  the  sponge, 
found  himself  refreshed  and  revived. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  La  Mole, "  I  feel  revived," 
and  he  kissed  the  relic,  which  hung  from 
his  neck  by  a  gold  chain. 

On  reaching  the  angle  of  the  quay,  and 
cs  they  turned  past  the  charming  httle 


building  erected  by  Henri  U,  they  per- 
ceived the  scaffold,  consisting  of  «i  bare 
platfoim  raised  to  a  height  which  over- 
looked the  heads  of  the  spectators. 

"  My  friend, "  said  La  Mole,  "  1  should 
be  glad  to  be  the  first  to  die." 

Coconnas  touched  the  executioner  on 
the  shoulder  for  the  second  time. 

"  What  is  it,  my  gentleman  ?  "  asked 
the  latter,  turning  round. 

•My  worthy  fellow,"  said  Coconnas, 
'■  you  would  like  to  please  me,  would  you 
not  ?  you  told  me  so,  at  least." 

"  Yes,  and  I  repeat  it." 

**  My  friend  here  has  suffered  more 
than  I  have,  and  consequently  ^«;  Ic^s 
strong  .  .  ." 

"  Well  ? " 

'•  Well,  he  tells  me  that  he  couldn't  en- 
dure to  see  me  die.  Besides,  if  1  were  to 
die  first,  he  would  have  nobody  to  carry 
him  on  to  the  scaftold." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Caboche,  wiping 
away  a  tear  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
"  make  your  mind  easy ;  it  shall  be  as 
you  wish." 

"  And  you  will  do  it  with  a  single  blow, 
will  you  not  ?  "  said  the  Piedmontese.  in 
a  low  tone. 

'•  Yes,  a  single  blow." 

**  Good  ...  if  you  should  make  a  mis 
take,  make  it  with  me." 

The  tumbril  stopped  ;  they  had  arrived. 
Coconnas  placed  his  hat  on  his  head. 

A  sound  like  that  of  waves  beat  upon 
La  Mole's  ears.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  Caboche  and 
Coconnas  were  obliged  to  support  him  by 
holding  him  beneath  the  arms. 

The  Place  was  thronged  with  heads, 
the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  like 
an  amphitheatre  peopled  with  spectators  ; 
every  window  was  filled  with  eager  faces. 

On  seeing  this  handsome  young  fellow, 
unable  to  support  himself  on  his  crushed 
legs,  make  a  supreme  effort  to  mount  the 
scaffold  by  himself,  a  universal  shout  of 
horror  was  raised.  The  men  roared,  the 
women  uttered  plaintive  moans. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  chief  dandies  of 
the  Court, "  said  the  men,  "  and  ought  to 
have  been  executed  at  the  Pre-aux- 
Clercs,  and  not  at  Saint-Jean-en-Gr6ve." 

"  How  handsome  he  is  !  and  how  pale  !" 
said  the  women  ;  "that  is  the  one  who 
didn't  confess." 

"  Friend,"  said  La  Mole,  "  carry  me  ; 
I  cannot  hold  up." 

**  Wait,"  said  Coconnas. 
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He  sif^ned  to  the  executioner,  who 
moved  out  of  the  way  ;  then,  stooping 
down,  he  took  La  Mole  in  his  arms  as  he 
would  have  done  a  child,  and,  nover 
staggering  beneath  his  load,  mounted  the 
stairs  to  the  platform,  where  he  laid  La 
Mole  down,  amid  the  frantic  shouts  and 
applause  of  the  populace. 

Coconnas  raised  his  hat  above  his  head 
and  bowed.  Then  he  threw  it  down 
beside  him  on  the  scatiold. 

'  Look  round,"  said  La  Mole  ;  "do  you 
not  see  them  anywhere  t  " 

Coconnas  turned  his  eyes  slowly  all 
round  the  Square,  and  on  reaching  a 
particular  point,  stopped,  and,  without 
lemoving  his  eyes,  touched  La  Mole  on 
the  shoulder. 

**  Look,"  said  he  ;  "  look  at  the  window 
of  that  little  turret." 

And  with  his  other  hand  he  pointed  to 
the  little  building  which  exists  to  this  day 
between  the  Rue  de  la  Vannerie  and  the 
Ivue  du  Mouton,  a  relic  of  past  ages. 

Two  women  dressed  m  black  were 
s  anding,  each  supporting  the  other,  not  in 
the  window  itself,  but  a  little  way  behind  it. 

"Ah!"  saio  La  Mole,  '  i  was  only 
afraid  of  one  thing,  ot  dying  without 
seeing  her  again.  1  have  seen  her;  1  can 
die." 

And,  with  his  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  the 
little  window,  he  lifted  the  relic  to  his 
mouth  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

Coconnas  bowed  to  the  two  ladies  with 
the  same  grace  as  if  he  haa  been  m  a 
drawing-room. 

In  response  to  this  signaJ,  they  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  all  soaked  with 
tears. 

Caboche,  in  his  turn,  now  touched 
Coconnas  on  the  shoulder,  and  gave  him 
him  a  meaning  glance. 

••  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Picdmontese. 

Then,  turning  to  La  Mole  : 

"  Embrace  me,"  said  he,  ♦'  and  die 
courageously  ;  "  it  will  not  be  diOicult  for 
you,  who  are  so  brave." 

**  Ah  !  "  said  La  Mole,  **  I  am  in  such 
pain  that  it  will  be  no  credit  to  me  to  die 
courageously." 

The  priest  approached,  and  held  out  a 
crucifix  to  La  Mole,who  smilingly  showed 
him  the  relic  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  priest ;  "  still  ask 
for  strengtlj  from  llim  who  suffered  as 
you  are  ab^at  to  do." 

La  Mole  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Christ. 

"  Comin  "iid    me,"    said    he,   "to    Mic 


prayers   of    the    Ladies   of    the    Blessed 
Virgin." 

"  Make  haste,  make  ha>ie,  La  Moh-," 
said  Coconnas  ;  "  you  make  me  suUer  so 
much,  that  1  feel  my  strength  going." 

"  1  am  ready,"  said  La  Mole. 

"Can  you  keep  your  head  quite; 
straight  ?  "  said  Caboche,  getting  ready 
his  sword  behind  La  Mole,  who  was 
kneeling. 

"  1  hope  so,"  said  the  latter. 

"Then  all  will  be  well." 

"  But  you,'  said  La  Mole,  "  you  won't 
forget  what  1  asked  you;  this  relic  will 
open  all  doors  to  you." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy.  But  just  try 
and  keep  your  head  straight." 

La  Mole  stretched  out  his  neck,  and 
turning  his  eyes  to  the  little  turret : 

"  Farewell,  Marguerite,"  said  he  ; 
"  bless  .   .  ." 

He  did  not  fmish  the  sentence.  Witii 
a  rapid  sweep  of  his  gleaming  sword, 
Caboche  at  one  blow  slruck  oft  his  head, 
which  rolled  at  the  feet  ot  Coconnas. 

The  body  extended  itself  gently,  as 
though  lying  down  to  sleep. 

A  cry  rose  from  a  thousand  throats, 
and  amid  all  thoso  women's  voices  Cocon- 
nas thought  he  distinguished  one  cry  more 
agonised  than  all  the  rest. 

"  Thank  you,  my  worthy  friend,  thank 
you,"  said  Coconnas,  for  the  third  time 
extending  his  hand  to  the  executioner. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest  to  Coconnas, 
"  have  you  nothing  to  confide  to  God  ?  " 

"  'Faith,  no,  father,"  said  Coconnas. 
"  Anything  which  1  might  have  had  to 
tell  Him  1  told  to  yourself  yesterday." 

Then,  turning  to  Caboche  : 

"  Come,  executioner,  the  last  friend  1 
have  left  me,  you  have  but  one  favour 
more  to  do  me."  And,  before  kneehng 
down,  he  directed  towards  the  crowd  a 
glance  so  calm  and  serene  that  a  murmur 
of  admiration  came  to  (latter  his  ears  and 
gratify  his  pride.  Then,  pressing  his 
friend's  head  between  his  hands,  and  im- 
printing a  kiss  on  the  purple  lips,  he 
threw  a  last  glance  at  the  fairet;  and, 
kneeling  down,  Holding  the  while  that 
beloved  head  between  his  hands : 

"  .Voir,"  said  he. 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  word  before 
Caboche  had  severed  his  head  from  his 
body. 

The  final  blow  once  struck,  a  convulsive 
trembhng  seized  the  worthy  execu- 
tioner. 
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'*  It  IS  time  it  was  ended,"  riiuimured 
he  ;  •'  poor  lad  !  " 

And  he  drew  with  difficulty  the  gold 
relic  from  La  Mole's  clenched  hand  ;  then 
threw  his  cloak  over  the  melancholy  spoils 
which  he  had  to  carry  back  with  him  in 
the  lumhriJ. 

The  spectacle  was  over  and  the  crowd 
melted  away. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

THE    TOWER    OF    THE    PILLORY 

NIGHT  had  descended  upon  the  city, 
still  shuddering  at  the  news  of  this 
execution,  the  details  of  which  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  cast  a  gloom  in 
every  house  over  the  merriment  of  the 
evening  meal. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  the  town,  the  Louvre, 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  was  full  of  uproar 
and  gaiety.  A  great  fete  was  taking 
place  at  the  Palace  ;  a  fete  ordered  by 
King  Charles  for  that  evening  at  the  same 
moment  that  he  had  given  instructions 
that  the  executions  should  be  carried  out 
in  the  morning. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre  had  received, 
on  the  previous  evening,  the  Royal  com- 
mand to  be  present  at  this  fete,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  La  Mole  and  Coconnas 
would  have  made  their  escape  during  the 
night,  as  well  as  in  the  conviction  that 
all  proper  steps  had  been  taken  to  ensure 
their  safety,  had  answered  her  brother 
that  she  would  comply  with  his  desire. 
Now,  however,  that  the  scene  in  the 
chapel  had  robbed  her  of  all  hope,  now 
that,  in  obedience  to  a  last  sentiment  of 
pity  for  him  whose  love  for  her 
was  the  greatest  and  most  profound 
which  she  had  experienced  in  her  life, 
she  had  been  a  witness  of  the  execution, 
she  had  assured  herself  that  neither 
prayers  nor  threats  should  inciuce  her  to 
be  present  at  a  joyful  fete  in  the  Louvre 
on  the  same  day  that  she  had  witnessed 
an  entertainment  of  so  lugubrious  a 
character  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 

King  Charles  had  that  day  afforded  a 
fresh  proof  of  that  power  of  will  which 
nobody,  perhaps,  carried  to  such  lengths 
as  he  did.    Confined  to  his  bed  for  the 


past  fortnight,  weak  as  a  man  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  pallid  as  a  corpse, 
he  had  nevertheless  risen  at  five  o'clock, 
and  dressed  himself  in  his  most  sump- 
tuous robes.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
fainted  thrice  during  the  operation. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  he  inquired  for 
his  sister,  and  asked  if  she  had  been  seen, 
or  if  anyone  knew  what  she  was  doing. 
Nobody  could  give  him  an  answer;  for 
the  Queen  had  gone  into  her  apartments 
at  about  eleven  in  the  morning  and 
shut  herself  up,  giving  strict  orders  that 
her  privacy  should  not  be  disturbed. 

To  Charles,  however,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  closed  door.  Leaning 
on  the  arm  of  M.  de  Nancey,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Queen's  apartments,  and 
entered  suddenly  by  the  door  in  the  secret 
corridor. 

He  had  steeled  himself  for  a  sad  spec- 
tacle ;  yet  the  reality  was  even  more 
lamentable  than  he  had  imagined.  Mar- 
guerite, stretched  almost  lifeless  on  a 
couch,  with  her  head  buried  in  the 
cushions,  neither  wept  nor  prayed,  but 
had  lain  since  her  return  like  one  in 
the  throes  of  mortal  agony. 

In  another  corner  of  the  room,  Hen- 
riette  de  Nevers,  that  woman  usually  so 
intrepid,  lay  extended  on  the  carpet, 
motionless  and  unconscious.  Like  Mar- 
guerite, her  strength  had  deserted  her  on 
her  return  from  the  execution,  and  poor 
Gillonne  was  going  in  turns  from  one  to 
the  other,  not  daring  to  address  a  word  of 
comfort  to  either. 

In  the  crises  which  follow  great  catas- 
trophes, we  hoard  our  grief  as  the  miser 
does  his  treasure,  and  regard  as  an  enemy 
the  person  who  attempts  to  rob  us  of  even 
the  smallest  portion  of  that  grief. 

Charles  pushed  the  door  open,  and 
leaving  Nancey  in  the  corridor,  entered, 
pale  and  trembling. 

Neither  of  the  two  women  noticed  him. 
Gillonne,  who  at  the  moment  was  attend- 
ing to  Henriette,  rose  from  her  knees, 
and  looked  at  the  King  in  alarm.  Charles 
made  a  movement  with  his  hand,  and 
Gillonne  gave  a  curtsey  and  withdrew. 

The  King  then  stepped  up  to  Mar- 
guerite, looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  presently,  in  a  tone  of 
which  his  harsh  voice  might  have  been 
thought  incapable  : 

"  Margot !  my  sister !  "  he  said. 
Marguerite  gave  a  start,  and  sat  up, 
"  Your  Majesty  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
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*  Come,  courage,  my  sister  I 

Marguerite  raised  her  eyes  to  tje  sky. 
Yes,"   said    Charles,   "  I    know,   but 
listen  to  me." 

The  Queen  of  Navarre  conveyed  by  a 
sign  that  she  was  libteninp. 

*'  You  promised  me  that  you  would 
come  to  the  ball,"  said  Charles. 

"1 !  "  cried  Marguerite. 

**  Yes,  and  liaving  promised,  ycu  are 
expected  ;  and  if  you  don  t  come,  sur- 
prise will  be  expressed  at  your  absence." 

'*  Forgive    me,    brother,"    said    Mar- 
guerite ;  ♦*  you  see  1  am  very  unwell." 
Make  an  effort  over  yourself." 

Marguerite  seemed  for  a  moment 
tempted  to  summon  up  her  courage,  but 
suddenly  abandonm^j  the  attempt,  and 
letting  her  head  sink  back  upon  the 
cushions : 

"  No,  no  "  she  said,  "  1  wii.  not  go. ' 

Charles  took  her  hand,  seated  himself 
on  the  sofa,  and  said  to  her  : 

"  You  have  just  lost  a  friend,  Margot, 
I  know ;  but  look  at  me,  have  /  not  losl 
all  my  friends,  and,  what  is  more,  my 
mother!  lou  have  always  been  able  to 
weep  at  your  ease  as  you  are  doing  at 
this  moment;  while  1  have  been  ever  obliged 
to  smile,  even  in  the  hour  of  my  greatest 
griefs.  You  are  sufTering,  but  look  at 
me!  /am  dying.  Well,  come,  Margot, 
have  courage !  I  ask  you  to  do  so,  my 
sister,  in  the  name  of  our  honour.  We 
carry,  as  a  painful  cross,  the  reputation  of 
our  House  ;  let  us  carry  it  as  the  Saviour 
bore  His  to  Calvary;  and  if,  like  Him, 
we  fall  down  on  the  road,  let  us  rise 
again,  as  He  did,  with  courage  and  resig- 
nation. ' 

•'  Oh !  my  God,  my  God ! "  cried 
Marguerite. 

'  Yes,"  said  Charles,  in  answer  to  her 
thoughts,  "yes,  the  sacrifice  is  hard,  my 
sister;  but  everyone  has  his  sacrifice  to 
make,  some  of  their  honour,  others  of 
their  lives.  Do  you  imagine  that  I,  only 
four  and  twenty,  and  ruler  of  the  fairest 
kingdom  upon  earth,  do  not  regret  having 
to  die  ?  Well,  look  at  me  .  .  .  my  eyes, 
my  complexion,  my  lips  are  those  of  a 
dying  man,  it  is  true;  but  my  smile  .  .  . 
would  not  my  smile  make  people  think 
that  I  had  hope  ?  And  yet,  in  a  week,  a 
month  at  most,  you,  my  sister,  will  weep 
for  me  as  you  do  for  him  who  died  this 
morning." 

♦*  My  brother !  .  .  ."  cried  Margot, 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  King's  neck. 


Come,  dress  yourself,  Margot  dear," 
said  he;  "conceal  your  paleness  and 
app(Mr  at  the  ball.  I  have  just  ordere*d 
some  new  jewellery  and  ornaments  worthy 
of  your  beauty  to  be  brought  to  you." 

•♦Oh!    what   do   dia  '  1    robes 

matter  to  nie  now!"  sa;  1  liie. 

•'  I.ife  is  long,  Marguente,"  said  Charles, 
with  :i  smile,  "  for  you  at  lea-t." 

The  pages  retired,  Gii'onne  alone 
remained. 

*•  Prepare  all  I  require  for  dressing, 
Gillunne,"  said  Marguerite. 

•♦  Never  !  never  !  " 

'•  My  sister,  remember  one  thing:  some- 
times we  best  honour  the  dead  by 
concealing,  or  rather  by  dissimulating, 
our  grief." 

"  Well,  Sire,"  said  Marguerite,  with  a 
shudder,  ♦'  1  will  go." 

A  tear,  wljich  soon  died  on  his  levciiiu 
cheek,  bediinmed  the  eye  of  Charles. 

He   stooped   forward   and   kissed    his 
sister   on    the    forehead,   stopped    for    a 
moment  in  front  of  llenrielie,  who  had 
I  neither  seen  nor  heard  him,  and  said. 

"  Poor  woman  ! 

Then  he  went  out  silently. 

Several  pages  now  entered,  carrying 
.^1skets  and  chests. 

Marguerite  signed  to  the  pages  to 
place  them  on  the  lloor. 

Gillonne  looked  at  her  mistress  with 
an  air  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marguerite,  in  tones  the 
bitterness  of  which  cannot  be  described, 
"  yes,  I  am  going  to  dress  and  to  attend 
the  ball ;  they  are  expecting  me,  so  make 
haste  I  The  day  will  have  been  complete  ; 
a  f^te  at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  this  morning, 
a  fete  at  the  Louvre  to-night." 

"  And  Madame  la  Duchesse  ?  "  said 
Gillonne. 

"  Oh  I  she  !  she  is  very  fortunate  ;  she 
can  remain  here  and  weep  to  her  heart's 
content.  She  is  not  a  King's  daughter,  a 
King's  wife,  a  King's  sister.  She  is  not 
a  Queen.     Help  me  to  dress,  Gillonne.  ' 

The  girl  obeyed.  The  jewels  were 
superb,  the  dress  magnificent.  Never 
had  Marguerite  looked  so  lovely. 

She  looked  at  herself  in  a  mirror. 

"  My  brother  is  quite  right,"  said  she. 
"  and  human  beings  are  very  miserable 
creatures." 

At  this  moment  Gillonne  came  back. 

"Madame,"  she  said,  "a  man  is  asking 
10  see  you." 

•*  To  see  me  ?  '* 
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"  Vf^.  vou.** 

"Will)  is  lio?" 

••  I  (idn't  know,  but  ho  lir\?;  a  dreadful 
l(iok  about  him,  and  the  mere  sight  of 
him  is  enou^'h  to  make  anyone  shudder." 

••  Go  and  ask  him  his  name,**  said 
Marguerite,  turning  pale. 

Gillonne  went  awciy  and  came  back 
after  a  few  moments. 

•'  He  will  not  tell  me  his  name,  Madame, 
but  he  be^^ged  me  to  hand  you  this." 

Gillonue  held  out  the  relic  which  Mar- 
guerite had  given  La  Mole  the  evening 
before. 

•'Oh!  bid  him  enter,"  said  the  Queen, 
quickly,  turning  even  paler  than  before. 

A  heavy  footstep  shook  the  floor  and  a 
man  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  You  are  .  .  .  ?  "  said  the  Queen. 

'*  The  man  whom  you  met  one  day 
near  Montfaucon,  Madame,  and  who 
brought  back  in  his  cart  two  wounded 
gentlemen  to  the  Louvre," 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  you,  you  are 
Master  Caboche." 

"  Executioner  to  the  Provost  of  Paris, 
Madame." 

These  were  the  only  words  heard  by 
Henriette  of  all  that  had  been  spoken  m 
the  room  for  the  last  hour.  She  with- 
drew her  hands  from  her  pale  face  and 
looked  at  the  executioner  with  her  emerald 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  fiash  fire. 

"  And  you  come  .  .  .  ?  "  said  Mar- 
guerite, trembling. 

"  You  remember  the  promise  given  to 
the  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen,  the 
one  who  charged  me  to  deliver  this  relic 
to  you.     You  remember  it,  Madame  ?  " 

"Ah!  yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Queen,  "and 
never  did  a  more  noble  and  generous 
heart  better  deserve  its  reward  ;  but  where 
is  it!**  I 

"  With  the  body,  at  my  house." 

"  At  your  house  ?  why  have  you  not 
brought  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  might  have  been  stopped 
at  the  wicket  of  the  Louvre  and  obliged 
to  open  my  cloak ;  what  v;ould  they  have 
said,  had  they  seen  a  head  beneath  it  ?  " 

"True;  keep  it  at  your  house;  I  will 
come  to-morrow  to  fetch  it." 

"To-morrow,  Madame,"  said  Master 
Caboche,  "  it  v/ill  perhaps  be  too  late." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because  the  Queen-Mother  has  or- 
dered me  to  keep  for  the  purpose  of  her 
cabalistic  experiments  the  heads  of  the 
next  two  criminals  beheaded  by  me." 


"  Oh  !  what  profanation  I  the  headp 
of  our  beloved  ones?  Henriette,"  running 
to  her  friend,  whom  she  found  standing  up 
as  though  some  spring  had  impelled  her 
to  her  feet  ;  "  Henriette,  my  angei,  do 
you  hear  what  this  man  says  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Well,  what  must  we  do  ?  " 

"  We  must  go  with  him." 

Then,  uttering  one  of  those  shrieks  of 
anguish  which  in  moments  of  horror 
bring  us  back  to  life  : 

"  Ah  !  I  was  so  happy,"  she  said  ;  "  1 
was  almost  dead." 

Meanwhile,  Marguerite  was  throwing  a 
velvet  mantle  over  her  bare  shoulders. 

"  Come,  come,"  she  said,  "  we  shall 
see  them  again  once  more." 

Marguerite  had  all  the  doors  closed, 
and  ordered  her  litter  to  be  brought  round 
to  the  little  private  door  ;  then,  taking 
Henriette  under  her  arm,  she  went  down 
by  the  secret  passage,  motioning  to 
Caboche  to  follow  them. 

Marguerite's  bearers  were  men  whom 
she  could  trust,  deaf  and  dumb  where  the 
affairs  of  their  mistress  were  concerned, 
and  safer  than  if  they  had  been  beasts  of 
burden. 

The  litter  proceeded  for  about  ten 
minutes,  preceded  by  Master  Caboche 
and  his  servant,  who  carried  a  lantern  ; 
then  it  stopped.  The  executioner  opened 
the  gate  while  the  servant  ran  on  in  front. 

Marguerite  descended  and  helped  the 
Duchesse  de  Nevers  to  alight.  Under 
the  pressure  of  this  great  sorrow,  by 
which  both  were  afiected,  it  was  Mar- 
guerite's more  delicate  organisation  which 
proved  itself  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

The  Tower  of  the  Pillory  rose  in  front 
of  the  two  women  like  some  sombre  and 
shapeless  giant,  emitting  a  reddish  light 
which  streamed  from  ^wo  openings  near 
its  summit. 

The  servant  reappeared  at  the  door 

**  You  can  enter,  ladies,"  said  Caboche, 
"  everyone  in  the  tower  is  asleep." 

At  the  same  instant  the  light  from  the 
two  loopholes  was  extinguished. 

The  two  women,  pressing  closely  to- 
gether, passed  under  a  small  door  with  a 
pointed  arch,  and  stepped  in  the  darkness 
along  a  damp  and  uneven  stone  floor. 
At  the  end  of  a  v.-inding  corridor  they 
perceived  a  light,  and,  guided  by  the  un- 
couth owner  of  the  abode,  moved  in  its 
direction.  The  door  was  closed  behind 
them. 

Caboche,  holding  a  wax  taper  in  his 
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hand,  conducted  them  into  a  low,  smoky 
apartment.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  table,  on  which  were  the  remains 
of  a  supper  laid  for  three  persons.  These 
three  were,  no  doubt,  the  executioner,  his 
wife,  and  his  chief  assistant. 

In  a  conspicuous  place  a  parchment 
sealed  with  the  Kmg's  seal  was  nailed 
to  the  Willi.  This  was  the  gallows- 
watrant. 

In  a  corner  was  a  broad,  long-hilted 
sword.  This  was  the  flaming  sword  of 
jutiiice. 

i-Iere  and  there  were  some  clumsy  pic- 
tures representing  Saiius  being  put  to 
death  by  various  forms  of  torture. 

Arrived  at  this  room,  Caboche  made  a 
low  reverence. 

**  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me,"  said 
he,  "  for  daring  to  enter  the  Louvre  and 
to  bring  you  here.  But  it  was  the  gentle- 
man's last  and  express  wish,  so  that  I 
was  obliged     .     .     ." 

••  You  have  done  well,  Master  Caboche, 
you  have  done  well,"  said  Marguerite, 
*'  and  here  is  wherewith  to  reward  your 
zeal." 

Caboche  looked  sadly  at  the  purse 
swollen  with  gold  which  Marguerite  had 
just  laid  on  the  table. 

*'  Gold,  always  gold  !  "  he  murmured. 
"  Alas  !  Madame,  that  I  cannot  myself 
redeem  with  the  price  of  gold  the  blood 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  shed  this 
day  1  "  . 

"  Master,"  said  Marguerite,  with  pain- 
ful hesitation,  and  glancing  around  her, 
'*  Master,  have  we  yet  to  go  somewhere 
else  ?     1  do  not  see   .    .    ." 

**  No,  Madame,  no,  they  are  here  ;  but 
the  sight  is  a  melancholy  one,  and  one 
which  1  would  fain  spare  you  by  bringing 
concealed  in  a  cloak  what  you  have  come 
to  fetch." 

Marguerite  and  Henriette  looked  at 
one  another  simultaneously. 

"  No,"  said  Marguerite,  reading  in  her 
friend's  glance  the  same  resolve  which 
she  herself  had  just  formed,  "  no  ;  show 
us  the  way  and  we  will  follow  you." 

Caboche  took  the  taper,  opened  an  oak 
door,  which  disclosed  a  staircase  of  several 
steps,  leading  underground.  At  the  same 
instant  a  passing  current  of  air  made  the 
sparks  fly  from  the  taper  and  wafted  into 
the  Princesses'  faces  the  sickening  odour 
of  damp  and  blood. 

Henriette,  who  was  white  as  a  statue 
of  alabaster,  leaned  on    the   arm    of  her 


friend  so  as  to  walk  more  firmly,  but  on 
the  first  stair  she  tottered. 

•*  Oh  !  1  can  never  face  it,"  she  said. 

*•  When  one  loves  truly,  Henriette," 
replied  the  Queen,  •'  one  ought  to  love 
until  death."  " 

It  was  a  sight  terrible,  and  at  the  same 
time  pathetic,  that  of  these  two  women, 
resplendent  with  youth,  beauty  and  rich 
apparel,  stooping  beneath  the  low-browed, 
whitewashed  vault,  the  feebler  of  them 
clinging  to  the  stronger,  and  the  stronger 
supported  by  the  arm  of  the  common 
executioner. 

They  reached  the  lowermost  step.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  underground  chamber 
lay  two  human  forms  covered  with  a 
broad  sheet  of  black  serge. 

Caboche  raised  a  corner  of  the  covering, 
held  down  his  taper,  and  said: 

•'  Look,  Madame." 

The  two  young  men  in  their  black  gar- 
ments lay  side  by  side  in  that  awful  sym- 
metry produced  by  death.  Their  heads, 
once  more  united  to  their  bodies,  seemed 
to  be  separated  from  them  merely  by  a 
circle  of  bright  red  in  the  middle  of  the 
neck.  Death  had  not  unclasped  their 
hands,  for,  whether  by  accident  or  by  the 
pious  care  of  the  executioner,  La  Mole's 
right  hand  rested  in  the  left  hand  of 
Coconnas. 

A  look  of  love  was  depicted  on  the 
features  of  La  Mole,  a  smile  of  disdain 
on  those  of  Coconnas. 

Marguerite  knelt  beside  her  lover,  and 
with  her  bejewelled  hand  gently  lifted 
that  head  so  beloved  by  her. 

As  for  the  Duchesse  de  Nevers,  she 
leaned  against  the  wall,  unable  to  remove 
her  gaze  from  that  pale  face  in  whose 
features  she  had  so  often  sought  love  and 
happiness. 

*•  La  Mole!  dear  La  Mole,"  murmured 
Marguerite. 

••  Hannibal !  Hannibal  !  "  cried  the 
Duchesse  de  Nevers  ;  *'  so  handsome,  so 
proud,  so  brave,  you  have  no  word  now 
to  say  to  me  !  .  .  ." 

And  a  torrent  of  tears  rained  from  her 
eyes. 

This  woman,  so  haughty,  so  intrepid, 
so  insolent  in  her  happiness,  this  woman 
who  pushed  her  scepticism  to  the  point 
of  absolute  unbelief,  and  her  passion  to 
the  pomt  of  cruelty — this  woman  had 
never  thought  of  death. 

Marguerite  set  her  the  example  of 
action. 
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In  a  satchel,  embroidered  with  poarls, 
and  sceiUed  with  the  finest  perfumes,  she 
placed  La  Mole's  head,  looking  hand- 
somer than  ever  against  the  velvet  and 
c(old.  Its  beauty  would  be  preserved  by 
means  of  a  special  preparation  employed 
;it  that  period  in  embalming  tlie  bodies  of 
Koyal  personages. 

Henriette  approached  in  her  turn,  and 
wrapped  the  head  of  Coconnas  in  a  corner 
of  her  cloak. 

Then  both  of  them,  bowed  down  much 
more  by  grief  than  by  their  burden, 
mounted  the  stairs  with  a  final  glance  at 
the  remains  which  they  were  leaving  to 
the  mercy  of  the  executioner  in  that 
gloomy  lodging  of  vulgar  criminals. 

"  Do  not  fear,  Madame,"  said  Caboche, 
who  understood  the  meaning  of  that 
glance  ;  "  the  gentlemen  shall  be  shrouded 
and  buried  with  all  due  solemnity,  I 
swear  it." 

"  And  you  will  purchase  Masses  for 
them  with  this,"  said  Henriette,  detaching 
from  her  neck  a  magnificent  ruby  neck- 
lace, and  handing  it  to  the  executioner. 

They  returned  to  the  Louvre  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  left  it.  At  the 
wicket  the  Queen  revealed  her  identity  ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  private  staircase  she 
alighted,  returned  to  her  apartments,  de- 
posited her  mournful  relic  in  the  closet 
adjoining  her  bedchamber,  destined  hence- 
forth to  become  an  Oratory,  left  Henriette 
to  keep  guard  in  her  room,  and  at  ten 
o'clock,  looking  paler  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  entered  the  grand  ball-room, 
the  same  hall  in  which,  some  two  years 
and  a  half  before,  the  first  chapter  of  our 
story  opened. 

All  eyes  were  directed  towards  her,  and 
she  bore  their  gaze  with  a  proud  and 
almost  joyous  air,  sustained  by  the  thought 
that  shehad  religiously  fulfilled  her  friend's 
last  wish. 

Charles,  on  seeing  her,  staggered 
through  the  gilded  throng  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

"  Sister,"  said  he,  aloud, "  I  thank  you." 

Then,  sotto  voce : 

**  Take  care,"  said  he ;  "  there  is  a  spot 
of  blood  upon  your  arm  .  .  ." 

"  Ah !  what  matter.  Sire,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, "  so  long  as  I  have  a  smile  upon 
my  lips  1  '* 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

THE    SWEAT    OP    UI.OOI) 

SOME  days  after  the  terrible  incident 
just  related — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  1574 — the  Court  being 
now  at  Vincennes,  a  loud  noise  was  heard 
of  a  sudden  in  the  chamber  of  the  King, 
who,  having  become  much  worse  during 
the  ball  which  he  had  insisted  on  giving 
on  the  very  day  of  the  execution  of  La 
Mole  and  Coconnas,  had  come,  by  order 
of  the  physicians,  into  the  country  for 
purer  air. 

It  was  eight  in  the  morning.  A  small 
group  of  Courtiers  was  holding  an  ani- 
mated conversation  in  the  ante-chamber, 
when,  suddenly,  a  cry  resounded,  and  the 
King's  nurse  appeared  on  the  threshold 
of  the  room,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and 
crying  in  a  voice  of  despair  : 

"  The  King  !  help  I  help  !  " 

"  Is  his  Majesty  worse,  then  ?**  asked 
Captain  de  Nancey,  whom  the  King  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  released  from  all  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  Queen  Catherine, 
in  order  to  attach  him  to  his  own  person. 

"  Oh  !  the  blood  !  the  blood  !  "  said  the 
nurse. 

"The  physicians  !  call  the  physicians  I" 

Mazille  and  Ambroise  Pare  used  to 
relieve  one  another  in  turns  at  the  august 
patient's  bedside,  and  Ambroise  Pare, 
who  was  then  on  duty,  having  seen  the 
King  go  off  to  sleep,  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  in  order  to  slip  away 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  had  been  seized 
with  a  copious  perspiration  ;  and,  a  re- 
laxation of  the  capillary  vessels  having 
produced  hemorrhage  of  the  skin,  this 
sweat  of  blood  had  alarmed  the  nurse, 
who  was  unable  to  become  used  to  the 
strange  phenomenon,  and  who,  being,  as 
you  remember,  a  Protestant,  told  herself 
each  time  it  occurred  that  it  was  the 
blood  of  the  Huguenots  shed  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  which  thus  in  ven- 
geance demanded  the  blood  of  the  King. 

The  Courtiers  rushed  cut  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  doctor  could  not  be  far  away, 
and  they  could  not  fail  to  meet  him.  The 
ante-chamber  therefore  remained  empty, 
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everybody  wishinp^  to  show  his  zeal  by 
brin^;inj^  the  physician  back  with  hini. 

At  this  moment  a  door  opened  and 
Catherine  appeared.  She  crossed  the 
antechamber  rapidly,  and  entered  her 
son's  apartment  with  an  ea;<er  step. 

Charles  was  lyin^'  l^ack  upon  the  bed, 
his  eyes  dull,  his  cliust  heaving ;  a  red 
sweat  trickled  from  every  part  of  his 
body;  one  of  his  hands  hung  down 
outside  the  bed,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  of  tiie  fin«::;ers  trembled  a  drop  of 
blood,  like  a  liquid  ruby.  It  was  a  horrid 
sight. 

At  the  sound,  however,  of  his  mother's 
footsteps,  and  as  though  he  had  recog- 
nised them,  Charles  sat  up. 

"  Pardon  me,  Madame."  said  he,  look- 
ing at  his  mother,  *♦  but  I  would  fain  die 
in  peace." 

"  Die  of  a  passing  attack  of  this  evil 
malady!"  said  Catherine.  "Why  do 
you  throw  us  into  despair,  my  son,  like 
this?" 

"  I  tell  you,  Madame,  that  I  feel  my 
life  slipping  away.  I  tell  you,  Madame, 
tliat  this  is  death  ...  I  feel  what  I  feel, 
and  I  know  what  I  am  saying." 

"  Siie,"  said  Catherine,  "your  disturbed 
imagination  is  the  gravest  symptom  of 
your  malady ;  now  that  those  two  sor- 
cerers and  assassins,  La  Mole  and  Co- 
connas,  have  met  with  the  punishment 
they  so  richly  deserved,  your  physical 
suflerings  ought  to  have  diminished.  The 
mental  mischief  alone  persists,  and.  if  I 
could  speak  with  you  for  only  ten  min- 
utes, I  could  prove  to  you  .  .  ." 

"Nurse,"  said  Charles,  "guard  the 
door  and  let  no  one  enter ;  Queen  Cather- 
ine de'  Medici  would  speak  to  her  beloved 
son  Charles." — The  nurse  obeyed  his 
orders.  I 

"Yes,    I    know,"    continued    Charles,  j 
"  this  conversation   was    bound   to   take  ' 
place  one  day  or  another,  so  better  to-day 
than    to-morrow.       Besides,    to-morrow  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  too  late.     Only,  it  were 
wcil  that  atliird  person  should  be  present 
at  the  interview." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"Because,  I  repeat,  I   am  at  the  point 
of  death,"  replied  Charles,  with  a  terrible  i 
solemnity ;    "  because    at    any    moment  ' 
Death  may  come  into  this  room,  pale  and  • 
silent,  and  unannounced,  as  you  did.      It 
is  time  then,  as  I  put  my  personal  afTairs 
in  order  last  night,  to  put  the  affairs  of  I 
the  Kingdom  in  order  this  morning."  1 


"  And  who  is  the  person  that  yoa  wish 
to  see  ?  "  asked  Catherine. 

"  My  brother,  Madame ;  let  him  be 
summoned." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  your  denunciations  of  him,  dic- 
tated far  less  by  hatred  than  dragged 
from  you  by  suffering,  are  being  effaced 
from  your  mind  and  will  soon  be  effaced 
from  your  heart.  Nurse,  nurse!  "cried 
Catherine. 

The  good  woman,  who  was  keeping 
guard  outside,  opened  the  door. 

"  Nurse,"  said  Catherine,  "  when  M.  de 
Nancey  comes,  tell  him,  by  my  son'sorder, 
to  go  in  search  of  the  Due  d'Alen9on." 

Charles  made  a  sign  which  stopped  the 
nurse  as  she  was  retiring. 

"  1  said  my  brother,  Madame.*' 

Catherine's  eyes  dilated  like  those  of 
an  angry  tigress.  But  Charles  raised  his 
hand  with  an  imperative  gesture. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother 
Henri,"  said  he.  "Henri  is  the  only  brother 
I  have;  I  don't  mean  the  one  who  is 
King  over  yonder,  but  the  one  who  is  a 
prisoner  here.  Henri  shall  learn  my  last 
wishes." 

"  And  what  of  me!  "  cried  Catherine, 
with  a  boldness  unusual  with  her  when 
opposed  by  that  iron  will  of  her  son's, 
yet  carried  beyond  her  habitual  pretence 
of  submission  by  her  hatred  for  the 
Bearnais  ;  "  if  you  are  so  near  the  grave, 
as  you  say  you  are,  do  you  think  that  I 
will  yield  to  anyone,  especially  to  a  stran- 
ger, my  right  as  a  mother,  my  right  as 
Queen,  to  be  with  you  in  your  last 
moments  ?  '* 

"  Madame,"  said  Charles,  "  I  am  still 
King ;  I  still  give  orders  here :  I  tell  you 
I  would  speak  to  my  brother  Henri,  and 
you  clo  not  summon  my  Captain  of  the 
Guard  ?  .  .  .  A  thousand  devils,  I  warn 
you  I  have  strength  enough  left  to  go 
and  fetch  him  for  myself."  And  so  say- 
ing, he  made  a  movement  as  if  to  jump 
from  the  bed. 

"  Sire,"  cried  Catherine,  holding  him 
back,  "  you  are  wronging  all  of  us  :  you 
forget  the  affront  you  ofler  to  your  family 
in  repudiating  those  of  your  own  blood. 
None  but  a  Son  of  France  should  kneel 
beside  the  death-bed  of  a  King  of  France. 
As  for  myself,  my  place  here  is  assigned 
by  the  laws,  both  of  nature  and  etiquette; 
I  shall  therefore  remain." 

"And  by  what  title  do  you  remain, 
Madame  ?  "  asked  Charles. 
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••  By  the  title  of  niolhcr." 

•'You  are  no  more  my  niother,  Madame, 
than  tlie  Due  d'Alen9on  is  my  brother." 

*♦  You  are  ravinp^,  Sire  ;  since  when  has 
she,  who  p:ave  birth  to  her  son,  ceased  to 
be  his  mother  ?  " 

"  Since  the  moment,  Madame,  when 
that  unnatural  mother  destroyed  the  life 
which  she  gave,"  answered  Charles, 
wiping  away  the  blood-stained  froth 
which  surged  to  his  lips. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Charles  ?  I  do 
not  understand  you,"  faltered  Catherine, 
staring  at  her  son  with  eyes  dilated  by 
astonishment. 

"You  will  understand  me  presently, 
Madame." 

Charles  felt  beneath  his  pillow  and 
drew  from  it  a  small  silver  key. 

"  Take  this  key,  Madame,  and  open  my 
travelling-chest ;  it  contains  papers  which 
will  speak  on  my  behalf." 

Charles  pointed  with  his  hand  to  a 
superbly  carved  chest,  fastened  with  a 
silver  lock,  which  occupied  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  the  room. 

Catherine,  overpowered  by  her  son's 
dominating  influence,  obeyed,  walked  with 
slow  steps  towards  the  chest,  opened  it, 
looked  inside,  and  suddenly  recoiled  as 
though  she  had  seen  some  reptile  lying 
coiled  within  its  recesses. 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  who,  had  not 
taken  his  eyes  ofi  her,  "  What  is  there  in 
the  chest  that  alarms  you,  madame  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Catherine. 

**  In  that  case,  Madame,  put  your  hand 
in  and  take  out  a  book  :  there  should  be 
a  book,  there,  I  fancy,"  added  Charles, 
with  that  smile  on  his  pale  lips  which 
was  more  terrible  than  a  threat  from  any- 
one else. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  book,"  stammered 
Catherine. 

"  A  treatise  on  venery." 

"  Yes." 

"  Take  it,  and  bring  it  to  me." 

Catherine,  spite  of  her  self-confidence, 
turned  pale,  trembled  in  every  limb,  and 
diving  with  her  hand  inside  the  chest : 

"  It  is  fate  ! "  she  murmured,  as  she 
took  out  the  book. 

"  Good,"  said  Charles,  "  Now  listen  : 
this  work  on  venery  ...  I  was  foolish 
...  I  loved  the  chase  beyond  every- 
thing .  .  .  this  book  on  venery,  I  read 
too  much  of  it ;  do  you  understand, 
Madame  ?  .  .  ." 

Catherine  uttered  a  low  groan. 


"It  was  a  weakness  on  my  part, '  con- 
tinued Charles;  "burn  it,  Madame!  the 
weaknesses  of  Princes  must  not  become 
public  property  !  " 

Catherine  went  to  the  fire-place,  let  the 
book  fall  into  the  middle  of  the  hearth, 
and  remained  standing,  silent  and  motion- 
less, with  dull  eyes,  watching  the  blue 
flames  devour  the  poisoned  leaves.  As 
the  book  burned,  a  powerful  alliaceous 
odour,  as  of  strong  garlic,  began  to  per- 
vade the  whole  chamber.  Presently  the 
book  was  entirely  consumed. 

"And  now,  Madame,"  said  Charles, 
with  an  irresistible  majesty  of  tone,  '•  call 
my  brother." 

Catherine,  struck  with  stupor,  over- 
whelmed by  a  complexity  of  emotions, 
which  her  profound  sagacity  could  not 
analyse,  and  which  her  almost  super- 
human fortitude  could  not  combat,  took 
a  step  forward,  and  tried  to  speak. 

The  mother  felt  remorse ;  the  Queen 
felt  terror ;  the  poisoner  felt  only  a  return 
of  hatred. 

The  last  of  these  emotions  dominated 
all  the  others. 

"  Curse  him  !  **  she  cried,  rushing  out 
of  the  room,  "  he  triumphs,  he  gains  his 
ends ;  yes,  curse  him  !  " 

"  You  hear  me,  it  is  my  brother,  my 
brother  Henri,"  cried  Charles,  shouting 
after  his  mother ;  "  my  brother  Henri  to 
whom  I  wish  to  speak  this  very  instant 
with  regard  to  the  Regency  of  the  King- 
dom." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Master 
Ambroise  Pare  entered  by  a  door  opposite 
to  the  one  by  which  Catherine  had  just 
gone  out,  and  pausing  on  the  threshold 
to  sniff  the  fetid  atmoshere  of  the  room  : 

"Why,  who  has  been  burning  arsenic  2  " 
he  asked. 

*'  1  have,"  Implied  Charles. 


CHAPTER    XXXII* 

THE     TERRACE     OP    THE     KEEP    OF 
VINCENNES. 

MEANWHILE  Henri  of  Navarre, 
alone  and  wrapped  in  thought, 
was  pacing  the  terrace  of  the  Great 
Keep ;    he    knew    that   the   Court   was 
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lodged  within  the  Castle  a  hundred  paces 
away  from  him,  and  his  pi(?rcinp^  eyes 
seemed  to  penetrate  its  walls  and  see 
Charles  lyinj^  within  upon  his  death-bed. 

The  sun  blazed  in  a  clear  sky,  flashiii;:^ 
upon  the  distant  plains,  and  floodinj^  with 
liquid  gold  the  summits  of  the  forest  trees, 
now  glorying  in  the  wealth  of  their  early 
foliage.  Even  the  grey  stones  of  the 
dungeon  seemed  to  be  steeped  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sunshme,  and  the  wall- 
flowers, tiansplanted  by  the  breath  of  the 
wind  mto  the  crannies  of  the  walls, 
opened  their  discs  of  red  and  yellow  vel- 
vet to  the  kisses  of  a    warm  breeze. 

But  Henri's  gaze  was  not  fastened  on 
those  verdant  plains,  nor  on  those 
gilded  tree-tops ;  it  soared  beyond  the 
intermediate  space,  and  travelled  beyond, 
to  fix  itself  with  eager  ambition  upon 
the  capital  of  France,  destined  one  day 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  world. 

"Paris,"  murmured  the  King  of 
Navarre,  **  yonder  lies  Paris ;  that  is  to 
say,  joy,  triumph,  glory,  power  and  happi- 
ness ;  Paris,  in  which  is  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Louvre,  in  which  is  the  throne ;  and 
to  think  that  one  thing  alone  separates 
me  from  that  Paris,  so  desirable  and  so 
ardently  desired  !  .  .  .  these  stones  that  I 
tread  under  my  feet,  and  which  hold 
within  their  circuit  both  me  and  her  who 
is  my  enemy." 

Withdrawing  his  gaze  from  Paris  to 
Vincennes,  he  perceived  on  his  left,  in  a 
valley  sheltered  by  flowering  almond- 
trees,  a  man  on  whose  cuirass  a  ray  of 
sunshine  played,  his  every  movement  mak- 
ing the  cuirass  a  dancing,'  point  of  flame. 

This  man  was  mounted  on  a  highly- 
mettled  steed,  and  was  holding  beside 
him  a  second  animal,  which  appeared  to 
be  equally  spirited. 

'1  he  King  of  Navarre  fixed  his  gaze  on 
the  horseman,  and  saw  him  draw  his 
swora  from  the  scabbard,  pass  its  pomt 
through  his  handkerchief,  and  wave  it  as 
if  by  way  of  a  signal. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  similar  signal 
was  repeated  on  the  hiil  opposite,  then  a 
girdle,  as  it  were,  of  handkerchiefs  flut- 
tered round  the  castle. 

These  signals  were  being  made  by  De 
Mouy  and  his  Huguenots,  who,  knowing 
the  King  to  be  dying,  and  (earing  lest 
some  attempt  should  be  made  against 
Henri,  had  mustered,  and  were  holding 
themselves  in  readiness  lor  defence  or 
attack. 


Henri  directed  his  glance  upon  the 
horseman  whom  he  had  seen  first,  and, 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hands  to  shut  out  the  glare  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  recognised  the  young 
Huguenot. 

'•  De  Mouy  I  "  he  cried,  as  if  the  latter 
could  hear  him. 

And  in  his  joy  at  seeing  himself  thus 
surrounded  by  friends,  he,  too,  raised  his 
hat  and  waved  his  scarf. 

All  the  white  streams  fluttered  again 
with  an  eagerness  which  evinced  the 
delight  of  those  who  waved  them. 

**  Alas  !  they  are  waiting  for  me,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  cannot  join  them  .  .  .  Why 
didn't  I  do  so  when  I  had  the  chance, 
perhaps !  .  .  .  Now  I  have  delayed  too 
long." 

And  he  made  them  a  gesture  of  despair, 
to  which  De  Mouy  replied  by  a  signal 
which  conveyed  the  meaning :  '*  I  will 
wait." 

At  this  moment  Henri  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  on  the  stone  stairs.  He 
withdrew  quickly.  The  Huguenots 
understood  the  cause  of  his  retreat ;  the 
swords  were  replaced  in  the  scabbards 
and  the  handkerchiefs  disappeared. 

Henri  saw  emerging  from  the  stairs  a 
woman,  whose  panting  breath  denoted 
with  what  speed  she  had  come,  and 
recognised,  not  without  that  secret  terror 
he  always  experienced  at  the  sight  of  her, 
Catherine  de*  Medici. 

Behind  her  walked  two  guards  who 
halted  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"Oho!"  murmured  Henri,  "something 
fresh  and  important  must  have  happened 
for  the  Queen-Mother  to  come  like  this 
to  look  for  me  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Keep  of  Vincennes." 

Catlierine  sat  down  on  a  stone  seat 
adjoining  the  battlements  to  recover 
breath.  Henri  approached  her,  and  with 
his  most  gracious  smile: 

"  Is  It  1  whom  you  are  seeking,  my 
good  mother  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Catherine,  "  I  wished 
to  give  you  a  final  proof  of  my  attach- 
ment to  you.  We  are  on  the  point  of  a 
crisis ;  the  King  is  dying  and  wishes  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  To  me ! "  said  Henri,  starting  with  joy. 

"  Yes,  to  you.  He  has  been  told,  I  am 
certain  of  it,  that  not  only  do  you  regret 
the  throne  of  Navarre,  but  that  you  ai-ft 
even  ambitious  of  the  throne  of  Prance.' 

"Ohl"  said  Henri. 
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**  That  is  not  the  case,  I  know,  but  he 
believes  it,  and  no  doubt  the  sole  object 
of  the  conversation  he  wishes  to  have 
with  you  is  to  set  a  trap  for  you." 

"  1' or  me  ?  '* 

"  Yes.  Charles,  before  he  dies,  wants 
to  know  what  he  has  to  fear  or  to  hope 
from  you ;  and  on  your  answer,  mark 
you,  to  his  oflers,  will  depend  the  final 
orders  that  he  may  f:^i ve,  that  is  to  say,  your 
death  or  your  life." 

'*  But  what  should  he  ofler  me,  then  ?  " 

"  How  do  /  know !  impossibilities,  pro 
bably." 

*♦  But  can  you  make  no  guesi>  my 
mother  ?  " 

"  No;  but  I  suppose,  for  instance  .  .  ." 

"  What  ?  •• 

"  I  suppose  that,  thinking  you  to  hold 
these  ambitious  views  of  which  he  has 
been  told,  he  wishes  to  have  from  your 
own  mouth  the  proofs  of  your  ambition. 
Suppose  he  tempts  you  as  criminals  were 
once  tempted,  in  order  to  elicit  a  confession 
without  recourse  to  torture ;  suppose," — 
continued  Catherine,  looking  fixedly  at 
Henri — "  that  he  should  offer  you  some 
position  of  authority,  the  Regency  even." 

An  unspeakable  joy  pervaded  Henri's 
careworn  breast ;  but  he  divined  the  blow, 
and  his  vigorous  and  supple  spirit  recoiled 
from  the  thrust. 

"  The  Regency  to  me  ?  "  said  he,  "  the 
snare  would  be  too  clumsy;  the  Regency 
to  me,  when  there  are  you  and  my 
brother,  D'Alen^on." 

Catherine  pressed  her  lips  tight  to 
conceal  her  satisfaction. 

"Then  you  renounce  the  Regency  ?  " 
said  she,  eagerly. 

"The  King  is  dead,"  thought  Henri, 
"  and  it  is  she  who  is  setting  the  trap." 

Then  aloud : 

"  I  must  first  hear  what  the  King 
of  France  says,"  he  replied,  "  for,  by 
your  own  confession,  Madame,  all  that 
we  have  said  is  based  merely  on  guess- 
work." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Catherine ;  "  but 
still  you  can  answer  as  to  your  intentions." 

"Why,  'faith!"  said  Henri,  innocently, 
"having  no  claims,  I  have  no  intentions." 

"That  is  no  answer,"  said  Catherine, 
feeling  that  time  pressed,  and  letting  an- 
ger get  the  better  of  her ;  "  declare  your- 
self in  one  way  or  another." 

"  I  cannot  declare  myself  upon  mere 
supposition,  Madame;  a  definite  resolve 
is  a  thing  so  difficult,  and  above  all,  so 


serious   to   form,  that   I   must  wait  for 
actual  facts." 

"Listen,  sir,"  said  Catherine,  "there 
is  no  time  to  lose,  and  we  are  wasting  it 
in  vam  discussion  and  mutual  finesse. 
Let  us  play  our  game  as  King  and 
Queen.  If  you  accept  the  Regency,  you 
are  a  dead  man." 

"  The  Kmg  still  lives,"  thought  Henri. 

Then  aloud  : 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  with  firmness, 
"  God  holds  in  His  hands  the  lives  of 
men  and  of  princes.  He  will  inspire 
me  how  to  speak  Let  his  Majesty  be 
told  that  I  am  reaay  to  present  myself 
before  him." 

-  Reflect,  sir." 

"  In  the  two  years  during  which  I  have 
been  proscribed,  and  the  month  during 
which  I  have  been  in  prison,"  answered 
Henri,  gravely,  "  I  have  had  time  for  re- 
flection, Madame,  and  I  have  reflected. 
Have  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  go  first 
to  the  King,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  fol- 
lowing you.  These  two  worthies,"  said 
Henri,  pointing  to  the  soldiers,  "  will  see 
that  1  do  not  escape :  besides,  I  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so." 

There  was  such  firmness  in  Henri's 
tone  that  Catherine  saw  that  all  her 
attempts,  in  whatever  form  they  might 
be  disguised,  would  make  no  impression 
upon  him,  and  accordingly  she  went 
down  the  stairs  precipitately. 

As  soon  as  she  had  disappeared,  Henri 
ran  to  the  parapet  and  conveyed  to  De 
Mouy  a  signal  which  meant :  "  Come 
close  and  hold  yourself  in  readiness  for 
any  event." 

De  Mouy,  who  had  dismounted,  sprang 
to  the  saddle,  and,  with  the  second  horse 
which  he  was  leading,  galloped  up,  and 
stationed  himself  almost  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Keep. 

Henri  thanked  him  by  a  gesture,  and 
descended  the  steps. 

On  the  first  landing  he  found  the 
soldiers  waiting  for  him.  A  double 
guard  of  Swiss  and  Light  Horse  was 
posted  at  the  entrance  to  the  courtyards ; 
to  enter  or  to  leave  the  castle  one  had  to 
pass  between  two  ranks  of  halberdiers. 

Here  Catherine  had  stopped,  and  was 
waiting  for  Henri.  She  motioned  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  following  him  to  with- 
draw, and  laying  a  hand  on  his  arm : 

"This  courtyard  has  two  gates,"  she 
said ;  "  at  this  one,  which  you  see  in  the 
rear  of  the   King's  apartments,  a  good 
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horse  and  liberty  .iwait  you  if  you  decline 
the  Rcfjency ;  at  that  one,  throuc^h  which 
you  have  just  passed,  if  you  listen  to  the 
promptings  of  ambition  .  .  .  What  say 
you  ? " 

*•  I  say  that  if  the  King  makes  me 
Regent,  Madame,  it  is  I  who  will  give 
the  soldiers  their  orders,  and  not  you.  I 
say  that,  if  I  quit  the  Castle  at  night,  all 
these  pikes,  halberds,  and  muskets  will  be 
lowered  before  me.** 

"Madman!"  muttered  Catherine  in 
her  fury,  "  believe  me,  you  had  better  not 
play  this  terrible  game  of  lite  and  death 
with  Catherine." 

••  Why  not  ?  "  said  Henri,  looking  hard 
in  her  face  :  "  why  not  with  you  as  well 
as  with  another,  since  I  have  had  the 
best  of  the  game  so  far  ?  " 

"  Go  to  the  King  since  you  will  believe 
nothing,  and  listen  to  nothing,"  said 
Catherine,  pointing  to  the  staircase  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
fmgered  one  of  two  poisoned  daggers 
which  she  carried  in  that  historic  case  of 
black  shagreen. 

"  After  you,  Madame,"  said  Henri , 
"  so  long  as  I  am  not  Regent,  the  right  of 
precedence  belongs  to  you.*' 

Catherine,  foiled  in  all  her  plans,  did 
not  attempt  to  cuntcst  the  point,  but  led 
the  way. 


CHAPTER  XXX HI 

THE    REGENCY 

^  j"^HE  King  was  beginning  to  grow 
I  impatient ;  he  had  summoned  M. 
(le  r^ancey  to  his  bed-chamber,  and  had 
just  ordered  him  to  go  and  fetch  Henri, 
when  the  latter  appeared.  On  seeing  his 
brother-in-law  at  the  door,  Charles  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  while  Henri  stood 
terrified,  as  though  he  had  found  himself 
I;ic.e  to  face  with  a  corpse. 

The  two  doctors  who  were  at  the  bed- 
side withdrew,  as  did  also  the  priest  who 
h;ul  just  been  exhorting  the  unhappy 
Prince  to  make  an  end  befitting  a 
Christian. 

Charles  was  not   loved,  yet   there  was 

much  weeping  in  the  anti-chambers.     At 

he  death  of  Kings,  whatever  may  have 


been  their  character,  there  are  always 
those  who  have  something  to  lose,  and  fear 
lest  they  may  not  find  that  something 
under  those  who  succeed  to  the  throne. 

The  signs  of  mourning,  the  sobbing, 
the  words  of  Catherine,  the  ill-omened 
and  majestic  accompaniments  of  the  last 
moments  of  a  King — the  sight  of  that 
King  himself,  the  victim  of  a  malady  of 
which  similar  cases  have  occurred  in  later 
times,  but  of  which  no  example  had 
hitherto  been  furnished  by  science — all 
thescthings produced  upon  Henri's  youth- 
ful, and  therefore  still  impressionable 
mind,  an  effect  so  terrible  that,  spite  of 
his  resolve  not  to  cause  Charles  any  fresh 
anx.jty  as  to  his  condition,  he  was  un- 
able, as  we  have  said,  to  repress  the 
feeling  of  terror  which  depicted  itself  on 
his  countenance  when  he  perceived  the 
dying  King  all  streaming  with  blood. 

Charles   gave   a   sad  smile.     Nothing 
escapes  the  dying  of  the  impressions  pro- 
duced on  those  by  whom  they  are  sur 
rounded. 

"Come  in,  Ilenriot,"  said  he,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  his  brother-in-law,  and 
speakmg  with  a  gentleness  which  Henri 
had  never  seen  in  him  before;  "come  in, 
for  it  was  grieving  me  not  to  have  seen 
you ;  I  have  worried  you  a  good  deal 
during  my  life-time,  my  poor  friend,  and 
I  reproach  myself  for  it  now,  believe  me. 
Sometimes  I  have  joined  hands  with 
others  who  were  persecuting  you  ;  but  a 
King  is  not  master  of  events,  and  besides, 
my  mother  Catherine,  and  my  brother 
D'Alen9on,  there  were  reasons  of  State 
which,  while  I  lived,  pressed  heavily 
upon  me,  though  now,  when  at  the  point 
of  death,  they  have  ceased  to  trouble  me." 

"  Sire,"  stammered  Henri,  "  I  no  longer 
recall  anytiiing  save  the  love  I  have 
always  cherished  for  my  brother,  the 
respect  which  I  have  always  cherished  for 
my  King." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,  Henriot," 
said  Charles,  "and  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  speaking  thus ;  for  in  truth  you  have 
suffered  much  during  my  reign,  not  to 
mention  that  it  was  during  my  reign  that 
your  poor  mother  died.  But  you  must 
have  seen  that  I  was  often  urged  on  by 
others.  Sometimes  I  resisted,  sometimes 
I  yielded  through  sheer  weariness.  Put, 
as  you  say,  let  us  speak  no  more  of  the 
past ;  it  is  the  present  about  which  I  am 
concerned;  it  is  the  future  which  alarms 
me. 
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And  with  these  words  the  poor  Kinpj 
covered  his  pnlo  face  with  his  emaciated 
liands. 

Then,  after,  a  moment's  silence,  shak- 
in<;  his  l)r()\v  to  dispel  his  fHoomy  thoughts 
and  sprinivling  a  dew  of  blood  all  round 
him  : 

••  We  must  save  the  State,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  low  voice  and  bending  to- 
wards Henri,  "  we  must  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hand^  of  fanatics  or 
women." 

Charles,  as  we  have  just  said,  uttered 
these  words  at  most  in  a  whisper,  and  yet 
Henri  fancied  he  heard  a  low  exclama- 
tion of  anger  proceed  from  behind  the 
bed.  Perhaps  some  opening  contrived  in 
tlie  wall,  the  existence  of  wliich  was  un- 
known to  Charles  himself,  was  allowing 
Catherine  to  overhear  this  fmal  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Women  ? "  replied  the  King  of 
Navarre,  in  order  to  elicit  an  explanation. 

*'  Yes,  Henri,"  said  Charles,  "  my 
mother  desires  to  hold  the  Regency  until 
my  brother  of  Poland  returns.  But  mark 
what  1  say  to  you,  he  will  never  return." 

**  What !  not  return  ?  "  cried  Henri,  his 
heart  leaping  violently  with  joy. 

*'  No,  he  will  not  come  back,"  continued 
Charles,  "  his  subjects  will  not  allow  him 
to  go." 

"  But  don't  you  think,  my  brother," 
said  Henri,  "  that  the  Queen- Mother  has 
written  to  him  beforehand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  Nancey  has  overtaken  the 
courier  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  brought 
me  back  her  letter ;  in  that  letter  she  told 
him  I  was  dying.  But  I  also  have 
written  to  Warsaw ;  my  letter  will  get 
there,  I  am  certain,  and  my  brother  will 
be  placed  under  guard.  So,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Henri,  the  throne  is  going  to  be 
vacant." 

A  second  sound,  more  audible  than 
the  first,  was  heard  in  the  recess. 

"  Undoubtedly  she  is  there,"  said 
Henri  to  himself ;  "  she  is  listening,  she 
is  waiting  !  " 

Charles  heard  nothing. 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  "  I  am  dying 
without  heirs  male." 

Then  he  paused ;  a  gentle  thought 
seemed  to  light  up  his  features,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  King  of  Navarre's 
shoulder : 

"  Alas !  do  you  remember,  Henriot," 
he  continued,  "  do  you  remember  that 
poor  little  child  1  showed  you  one  even- 


ing sleeping  in  his  silken  cradle,  and 
watched  over  by  an  angel  ?  Alas ! 
Henriot,  they  will  kill  him  I  .  .  ." 

"  O  Sire,"  cried  Henri,  his  eyes  be- 
dimnicd  with  tears,"  I  swear  to  yuu 
before  God  that  my  days  and  nights  shall 
be  spent  in  watching  over  his  life.  Give 
me  your  orders,  my  King." 

"Thank  you,  Henriot,  thank  you," 
said  the  King,  with  a  tenderness  foreign 
to  his  disposition,  but  imparted  to  him  by 
the  situation.  "  I  accept  your  word. 
Don't  make  a  king  of  him — happily  be 
is  not  born  to  a  throne — but  make  a  happy 
man  of  him.  I  leave  him  an  independent 
fortune ;  may  he  have  his  mother's  no- 
bility of  heart.  Perhaps  it  would  bo 
better  were  he  destined  for  the  Church  ; 
he  would  not  be  so  much  an  object  of 
fear.  Oh  !  I  think  I  should  die,  if  not 
happy,  at  least  with  my  mind  at  rest,  i( 
1  had  the  child's  caresses,  and  the  sweet 
face  of  the  mother  to  comfort  me." 

**  Sire,  can  you  not  bring  them  here  ?  " 

"  Why  !  wretched  man  !  if  they  came 
to  this  Castle,  they  would  never  be  al  - 
lowed  to  leave  it  again.  See  the  position 
of  Kings,  Henriot ;  they  can  neither  live 
nor  die  as  they  like.  But  I  feel  more 
easy  after  the  promise  you  have  given 
me." 

Henri  reflected. 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  I  have  promised,  Sire, 
but  shall  I  be  able  to  fulfil  my  promise? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

<'  Shall  not  I  myself  be  proscribed, 
menaced  like  him,  nay,  even  more  so  ? 
For  /  am  a  man,  while  he  is  but  a  child." 

''You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Charles; 
when  I  am  dead,  you  will  be  strong  and 
powerful,  and  here  is  what  will  give  you 
strength  and  power." 

At  these  words  the  dying  King  drew 
a  parchment  from  beneath  his  pillow. 

"  Take  it,"  said  he. 

Henri  glanced  over  the  document,  to 
which  was  appended  the  royal  seal. 

"  The  Regency  to  me,  Sire!  "  said  he, 
turning  pale  with  joy. 

"  Yes,  the  Regency  to  you,  until  thf 
return  of  the  Due  d'Anjou,  and  as,  in  all 
probability,  the  Due  d'Anjou  will  never 
return,  it  is  not  the  Regency  which  this 
document  confers  on  you,  but  the  throne." 

"  The  throne,  to  me  1  "  murmured 
Henri. 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  to  you,  the  only 
man  worthy,  and  above  all,  the  only  man 
fit   to   govern    these   dissolute    gallants 
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these  abandoned  women,  who  live  by 
blood  and  tears.  My  brother  D'Alen9on 
is  a  traitor,  he  will  be  a  traitor  to  you 
also.  Leave  him  in  the  prison  to  which 
I  sent  him.  My  mother  would  like  to 
kill  you ;  banish  her.  My  brother  of 
Anjou,  in  three  months,  four  months,  a 
year  perhaps,  will  leave  Warsaw  and 
come  to  dispute  your  authority  ;  answer 
him  by  a  bull  from  the  Pope.  I  have 
negotiated  this  business  through  my  am- 
bassador, the  Due  de  Nevers,  and  you 
will  receive  the  bull  immediately." 
"Oh!  Sire!  " 

"  Fear  one  thing  only,  Henri,  and  that 
is  Civil  War.  But  by  remaining  a  con- 
vert, you  will  avoid  it,  for  the  Huguenot 
Party  is  disunited,  unless  you  put  your- 
self at  its  head,  and  M,  de  Conde  is  not 
strong  enough  to  contend  against  you. 
P'rance  is  a  land  of  plains,  Henri,  and  ! 
consequently  a  Catholic  country.  The 
King  of  France  should  be  King  of  the 
Catholics  and  not  King  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  for  the  King  of  France  must  be 
the  King  of  the  Majority.  They  say  1 
feel  remorse  for  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ;  doubts  as  to  its  wisdom, 
yes, — but  remorse,  no.  They  say  that  1 
am  rendering  back  the  blood  of  the  Hu- 
guenots through  all  my  pores.  I  know 
what  I  am  rendering  back :  it  is  arsenic, 
and  not  blood." 

•'  Oh  !  Sire,  what  are  you  saying  ?  " 
"Nothing.  If  my  death  is  to  be 
avenged,  Henriot,  it  must  be  avenged  by 
God  alone.  Let  us  speak  of  it  no  fur- 
ther than  to  foresee  the  events  that  will 
ensue  from  it.  I  bequeath  to  you  a  good 
Parlement,  a  tried  army.  Rely  on  their 
support  for  resisting  your  only  foes — my 
mother  and  the  Due  d'Alen9on. 

At   this    moment,  the   hollow  ring  of 

weapons  and  the  sound  of  military  words 

of  command  were  heard  in  the  vestibule. 

**  I  am  a  dead  man,"  muttered  Henri. 

"  You  fear,  you  hesitate,"  said  Charles, 

uneasily. 

"  I !  Sire,"  replied  Henri ;  "  no,  I  neither 
fear  nor  hesitate  ;  I  accept." 

Charles  pressed  his  hand.  At  this 
moment  the  nurse  came  to  the  bed-side 
with  a  draught  which  she  had  just  pre- 
pared in  the  neigiibouring  room,  unheeding 
of  the  fact  that  the  destinies  of  France  were 
being  decided  within  three  yards  of  her. 

"Call  my  mother,  good  Nurse,"  said 
Charles,  •' and  tell  them  to  summon  M. 
d'Alenjon  as  well." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

"THE     KING     IS     dead:     LONG     LIVE    THU 
KING  !  " 

CATHERINE  and  the  Due  d'Alen- 
9on,  livid  with  fear,  and  tremblmg 
with  fury  at  the  same  time,  entered  a  few 
minutes  later.  As  Henri  had  conjectured, 
Catherine  knew  all,  and  had  told  it  in  a 
few  words  to  I'ran^ois.  They  advanced 
into  the  room  a  few  steps,  and  stood 
waiting. 

Meantime  Henri  was  standing  beside 
the  King's  pillow,  as  Charles  announced 
to  them  his  will  and  pleasure. 

"  Madame,"    said    he,    to  his    mother, 
"  had  I  a  son,  you  should  be  Regent,  or, 
failing  you,  the  King  of  Poland,  or,  failing 
the  King  of  Poland,  my  brother  Francois 
should   be  Regent ;    but  I  have  no  son, 
and  after  me  the   throne  belon<:;s  to  my 
brother,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  is  absent. 
As  he  will  come  some  day  or  other  in 
order  to  claim  this  throne,  1  do  not  wish 
him  to  find  a  man  occupying  the  regency, 
who,  possessing   rights  almost  equal   to 
his  own,   might  contest    his  claim,  and 
consequently  expose  the  Kingdom  to  a 
war  between  rival  candidates.     That  is 
why   I   do  not  choose  you,  Madame,  as 
Regent,   for  you  would  have  to  choose 
between  your  two  sons,  which  would  be 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  That 
is   why    1    do    not    choose    my   brother 
Fran9ois,  since  he  might  say  to  his  elder 
brother  :  You  had  a  throne  ;  wiiy  did  you 
leave   it  ?       No  ;    I   choose,  therefore,  a 
Regent  who  can  take  the  crown  as  de- 
posited  with  him  in  trust,  and  who  will 
keep  it  under  his  hand,  and  not  wear  it 
on   his  head.     This  Regent — salute  him, 
Madame  :  salute  him,  my  brother — is  the 
King  of  Navarre  !  "  And,  with  a  supreme 
gesture  of  command,  he  saluted   Henri 
with  his  hand. 

Catherine  and  D'Alen^on  made  a  move- 
ment which  was  something  between  a 
salute  and  a  start  of  agitation  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"  See,  Monseigneur,"  said  Charles  to 
the  King  of  Navarre, "  here  is  the  instru- 
ment which  gives  you,  until  the  return  of 
the  King  of  Poland,  the  command  of  the 
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armic?,  tlic  keys  of  tho  treasury,  and  the 
soven  ign  powers  and  rights." 

Catherine  glanced  angrily  at  Henri ; 
Fran9ois  seemed  so  staggered  that  he 
could  hardly  stand.  But  this  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  one,  and  this  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  other,  instead  of  re- 
assuring Henri,  showed  him  the  danger 
that  was  imminent. 

He  made,  nevertheless,  a  determined 
effort  over  himself,  and,  getting  the  better 
of  his  fears,  took  the  roll  of  parchment 
from  the  King's  hands  ;  then,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  looked 
fixedly  at  Catherine  and  Fran9ois,  as 
much  as  to  say  : 

"  Beware,  I  am  now  your  master." 

Catlierine  understood  the  meaning  of 
this  glance. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  never  shall  my 
family  bow  to  that  of  a  stranger  ;  never 
shall  a  Bourbon  reign  in  France  so  long 
as  there  remains  a  Valois." 

"  My  mother,"  cried  Charles,  starting 
up  in  his  bed,  with  its  reddened  sheets, 
and  looking  more  terrible  than  ever,  "  take 
care  ;  I  am  still  King.  Not  for  long,  as 
I  well  know  ;  but  it  does  not  take  long  to 
give  an  order ;  it  does  not  take  long  to 
punish  murderers  and  poisoners." 

"  Well !  give  that  order,  if  you  dare.  I 
am  going  to  give  mine.  Come,  Fran9ois, 
come." 

And  she  went  out  hurriedly,  dragging 
the  Due  d'Alenfon  along  with  her. 

"  Nancey  !  "  cried  Charles,  "  here,  here ! 
Nancey,  I  order  you  to  arrest  my  mother, 
arrest  my  brother,  arrest  .  .  ." 

A  gush  of  blood  cut  short  the  King's 
words,  just  as  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
opened  the  door,  and  Charles  sank  back 
choking  and  exhausted  upon  the  bed. 

Nancey  had  heard  only  his  own  name ; 
the  order  which  had  followed  it,  less 
audibly  uttered,  did  not  reach  his  ear. 

"  Guard  the  door,"  said  Henri,  "  and 
let  no  one  enter." 

Nancey  bowed  and  went  out. 

Henri  glanced  at  the  King,  who  v/as  to 
all  appearance  dead,  save  that  a  slight 
breathing  disturbed  the  froth  that  fringed 
his  lips. 

He  gazed  at  him  for  some  moments ; 
then,  speaking  to  himself  : 

"  The  supreme  moment  has  arrived," 
said  he ;  "  am  I  to  reign,  am  I  to  live  ?  " 

At  the  same  instant,  the  curtain  of  the 
alcove  was  raised,  a  pale  face  appeared 
from  behind  it,  and  a  voice  rang  out  amid 


the  deathly  silence  which  r(*igned  in  thtt 
ivoyal  chamber  : 

"  Live  !  "  said  the  voice. 

"  Ren6  !  "  cried  Henri. 

"Yes,  Sire." 

"  Your  prediction,  then,  was  false  :  I 
shall  not  be  Kinf,'  ?"  ho  crind. 

"  You  shall  be  King,  Sire  ;  but  the  hour 
has  not  yet  come." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  Speak, 
that  I  may  know  if  1  am  to  believe  you." 

"  Listen." 

**  I  am  listening." 

"  Stoop  down." 

Henri  and  Rene  bent  over  towards  one 
another,  separated  only  by  the  width  of 
the  bed,  while  between  them  lay,  speech- 
less and  motionless,  the  dying  King. 

"  Listen,"  said  Ren^.  "  Sent  here  by 
the  Queen-Mother  to  destroy  you,  I  choose 
to  do  you  a  service  rather,  because  1  have 
faith  in  your  horoscope.  On  my  serving 
you  depend  my  bodily  interests,  and  my 
soul's  salvation  as  well." 

"  Did  the  Queen-Mother  also  bid  you 
tell  me  that  ?  "  asked  Henri,  whose  mind 
was  filled  with  painful  doubts. 

"  No,"  said  Rene,  "  but  listen  to  a 
secret." 

And  bending  forward  still  further, 
Henri  followed  his  example,  so  that  their 
two  heads  almost  touched  one  another. 

There  was  in  this  conversation  between 
two  men  stooping  over  the  body  of  a 
dying  Monarch  something  so  appalling 
that  the  hair  of  the  superstitious  Floren- 
tine stood  on  end,  and  the  perspiration 
bathed  Henri's  forehead. 

"  Listen,"  continued  Rene,  *'  listen  to  a 
secret  known  to  me  alone,  which  I  will 
reveal  to  you  alone,  if  you  will  swear  on 
the  body  of  this  dying  man  to  pardon  me 
your  mother's  death." 

"  I  have  promised  you  that  once 
already,"  said  Henri,  the  expression  of 
his  features  becoming  more  stern. 

"  You  have  promised,  but  you  have  not 
sworn  it,"  said  Ren6,  drawing  back  some- 
what. 

"  I  swear  it,"  holding  out  his  right 
hand  above  the  King's  head. 

"Well,  then.  Sire,"  said  the  Florentine, 
hurriedly,  "  the  King  of  Poland  is  close 
at  hand ! " 

"  No,"  said  Henri,  "  the  messenger 
was  stopped  by  King  Charles." 

"  King  Charles  stopped  one  messenger 
on  the  way  to  Chateau-Thierry ;  but 
the    Queen-Mother,    in     her     foresight, 
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dispatched  three  messengers  by  diflerent 
routes." 

"  Oh  !  woe  is  me  !  "  said  Henri. 

"  A  messenger  arrived  this  morning 
from  Warsaw.  The  Ducd'Anjou  started 
close  after  the  messenger  without  anyone 
thinking  of  opposing  his  departure,  for 
the  King's  illness  was  not  known  at 
Warsaw.  The  messenger  is  only  a  few 
hours  in  advance  of  Henri  d'Anjou." 

"  Oh  !  if  1  had  but  a  week ! "  said 
Henri. 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  only  a  few  hours. 
Did  you  hear  the  sound  of  arms  just 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  They  are  preparing  to  attack  you  ; 
they  will  come  and  kill  you  here,  even  in 
the  King's  chamber." 

"  The  King  is  not  dead  yet." 

Ren6  looked  fixedly  at  Charles. 

"  He  will  be  dead  in  ten  minutes  :  you 
have  ten  minutes,  perhaps  less,  to  live." 

••  What  must  I  do,  then  ?  " 

"You  must  fly  without  losing  a  minute, 
a  second  even." 

"  But  which  way  can  I  escape  ?  If 
they  are  waiting  for  mo  in  the  ante- 
chamber, they  will  kill  me  as  I  go  out." 

**  Listen  ;  I  will  risk  everything  for 
your  sake,  and  you  must  never  forget 
It. 

*'  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score." 

"  Follow  me  by  the  secret  passage,  I 
will  lead  you  to  the  postern-gate.  Then, 
in  order  to  give  you  time,  I  will  go  and 
tell  the  Queen-Mother  that  you  are  com- 
ing down  ;  you  will  be  thought  to  have 
discovered  this  secret  passage  and  taken 
advantage  of  it  to  effect  your  escape. 
Come,  come." 

Henri  stooped  towards  Charles  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

"  Adieu,  my  brother,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  that  your  last  wish  was  that 
I  should  succeed  you ;  that  your  last 
desire  was  to  make  me  king.  Die  in 
peace.  In  the  name  of  my  brethren,  I 
forgive  you  the  blood  you  have  shed." 

"  Quick  !  quick  !  "  said  Ren6,  "  he  is 
recovering  consciousness ;  escape  this 
instant,  before  he  opens  his  eyes." 

"  Nurse!    nurse!  "murnmred  Charles. 

Henri  snatched  from  the  bedside  the 
sword  henceforth  useless  to  the  dying 
King,  thrust  into  his  bosom  the  parch- 
ment constituting  him  Regent,  kissed 
Charles  on  the  forehead  once  again, 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and 


rushed  through  the  opening,  closing  it  be- 
hind him. 

"Nurse!  nurse!"  cried    the  King,  in 
somewhat  louder  tones. 
The  good  woman  ran  in. 
"  Well  1  my  Chariot,  what  is  it  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Nurse,"  said  the  King,  his  eyes 
assuming  a  rigid  fixity  dreadful  to  behold, 
"something  must  have  happened  while  I 
was  asleep  :  I  see  a  dazzling  light — I  see 
God — I  see  Jesus — I  see  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  They  are  supplicating  Him  for 
me;  the  Lord  Almighty  pardons  me  .  .  . 
He  calls  me  .  .  .  O  God  !  O  God  !  re- 
ceive me  with  Thy  mercy  .  .  .  O  God  I 
forget  that  I  was  a  King,  for  I  come  to 
Thee  without  crown  or  sceptre  .  .  .  O 
God  forget  the  crimes  of  the  King,  and 
remember  but  the  sufleiings  of  the  man 
.    .    .    O  God  !    I  come  to  Thee  !  " 

And  Charles,  who,  as  he  pronounced 
these  words,  had  raised  himself  higher 
and  higher,  as  though  to  meet  the  Voice 
that  summoned  him,  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
fell  back  rigid  and  motionless  into  his 
Nurse's  arms. 

Meanwhile,  and  as  the  soldiers,  under 
Catherine's  orders,  stationed  themselves 
at  the  spot  where  Henri  v/ould  come  out, 
the  latter,  guided  by  Ren6,  passed  through 
the  secret  corridor  and  reached  the 
postern-gate,  mounted  the  horse  that 
was  awaiting  him,  and  rode  ofT  to  the 
place  where  he  knew  he  should  find  De 
Mouy. 

Suddenly,  at  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  ringing  on  the  stones,  some  senti- 
nels turned  round  and  shouted  : 

"  He  is  escaping  !    he  is  escaping  !  " 

"  Who  is  escaping  ?  "  cried  the  Queen- 
Mother,  rushing  to  a  window. 

"  King  Henri,  the  King  of  Navarre  !  " 
cried  the  sentinels. 

"  Shoot  him  down,  shoot  him  down  I  " 
said  Catherine. 

The  sentinels  took  aim,  but  Henri  was 
already  out  of  range. 

"  He  flees  !  "  cried  the  Queen-Mother, 
"  then  he  is  defeated." 

*•  He  flees ! "  naurmured  the  Due 
d'Alen9on,  "  then  I  am  King." 

But  at  the  same  instant,  and  while 
Fran9ois  and  his  mother  were  still  at  the 
window,  the  drawbridge  creaked  beneath 
the  feet  of  horses,  and,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  clank  of  arms  and  the  shouts 
of  voices,  a  young  man,  followed  by  four 
gentlemen,   covered,   like    himself,    with 
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sweat  nnd  dust  and  foam,  palloped  into 
the  rnuityard,  crying  :   "  France  !  " 

"  My  son  !  "  cried  Catherine,  extending 
her  arms  to  him  throupjh  the  window. 

*'  Mother  !  "  answered  the  young  man, 
leaping  from  his  horse. 

*'  My  brother  of  Anjou ! "  cried  Fran9ois, 
in  amazement,  and  stepping  backwards. 

"  Is  it  too  late  ?  "  asked  Henri  d' Anjou 
of  his  mother. 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  in  time, 
and  had  God  led  you  by  the  hand  He 
could  not  have  brought  you  more  oppor- 
tunely ;  look  and  listen." 

In  point  of  fact,  M.  de  Nancey,  Captain 
of  the  Guard,  was  just  stepping  on  to  the 
balcony  of  the  King's  chamber. 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  him. 

Breaking  a  wand  into  two  pieces,  and, 
with  extended  arms,  holding  a  piece  in 
either  hand : 

"  King  Charles  IX.  is  dead !  King 
Charles  IX.  is  dead !  King  Charles  IX.  is 
dead  1 "  he  shouted  thrice. 

And  he  let  the  two  pieces  of  the  wand 


fall  to  the  ground. 
"  Long  live   King 


Henri  III.!  "cried 
Catherine,  crossing  herself  with  pious 
gratitude.  "  Long  live  King  Henri  III. !  " 

The  cry  was  repeated  by  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Due  d'Alen9on. 

**Ah!  she  has  tricked  me,"  said  he, 
tearing  his  breast  with  his  nails. 

"  I  have  won  the  day,"  cried  Catherine, 
"and  that  hateful  B^arnais  will  never 
reign  I " 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

EPILOGUE 

A  YEAR  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.  and  the  advent  to 
the  throne  of  his  successor. 

King  Henri  III.,  reigning  happily  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  of  his  mother 
Catherine,  had  gone  on  a  grand  procession 
in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Clery.  He 
had  set  out  on  foot  with  his  Queen  and  the 
entire  Court. 

King  Henri  III.  could  well  afford  him- 
self this  pastime;  no  serious  cares 
occupied   his   thoughts   at   the  moment. 


The  King  of  Na\'arre  was  in  Navarre, 
where  he  had  so  long  desired  to  be,  and 
was  much  taken  up,  so  it  was  said,  with 
a  beautiful  girl  of  the  blood  of  the  Mont- 
morencys,  and  whom  he  called  **  La 
Fosseuse."  Marguerite  was  with  him, 
sad  and  sombre,  and  fmding  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  grand  mountains  of  her 
husband's  country,  we  cannot  say  for- 
getfulness,  but,  at  any  rate,  some  assuag- 
ing of  the  two  great  griefs  which  had 
come  into  her  life — exile  and  bereavement. 
Paris  was  very  calm  and  peaceful,  and 
the  Queen-Mother,  veritably  Regent  now 
that  her  dear  son  Henri  was  King,  resided 
there,  sometimes  at  the  Louvre,  some- 
times at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  which  was 
situated  on  the  spot  occupied  at  the 
present  day  by  the  Halle  au  Ble^  and  of 
which  there  remains  no  vestige  save  the 
graceful  column  which  every  Parisian  is 
familiar  with. 

Catherine  was  very  busy  one  evening 
in  studying  the  stars  with  Ren6,  whose 
small  acts  of  treachery  she  had  consist- 
ently ignored,  and  who  had  been  restored 
to  her  favour  in  consideration  for  the  false 
testimony  which  he  had  given  so  adroitly 
in  the  nick  of  time  in  the  matter  of 
Coconnas  and  La  Mole,  when  word  was 
brought  her  that  a  man  who  had  some- 
thing of  the  utmost  importance  to  com- 
municate was  waiting  in  her  Oratory. 

She  went  down  hurriedly  and  found 
De  Maurevel. 

**  He  is  here,"  exclaimed  the  former 
Captain  of  the  Petardiers,  not  leaving 
Catherine  time  to  address  him  first,  as 
etiquette  required. 

"  He !  who  ?  "  asked  Catherine. 
"  Who  should  it  be,  Madame,  if  not  the 
King  of  Navarre  ?  " 

"  Here !  "  said  Catherine,  "  here  .  .  . 
he  .  .  .  Henri  .  .  .  and  what  has  he 
come  for,  the  imprudent  man  ?  " 

"  If  appearances  are  to  be  trusted,  he 
has  come  to  see  Madame  de  Sauve; 
nothing  more.  If  one  goes  by  pro- 
babilities, he  has  come  to  conspire  against 
the  King." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  he  is  here  ?  " 
"  I  saw  him  yesterday  enter  a  house, 
and   a  moment  afterwards  Madame   de 
Sauve  joined  him  there." 
"  Are  you  sure  it  was  he  ?  ** 
*'  I  waited  until  he  came  out,  that  is  to 
say,  for  a  good  part  of  the  night.     At 
three    o'clock    the    two    lovers  left  the 
house.     The  King  escorted  Madame  de 
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Saiiveas  fnr  ns  the  wicket  of  the  Louvre-, 
wliere,  thanks  to  the  porter,  who  no  doubt 
is  in  her  interests,  she  entered  without 
bein^  put  to  any  inconvenience,  while  the 
Kin^  came  away  humininj,'  a  tune  and 
with  a  step  as  careless  as  if  he  were  in 
his  own  mountains." 

*'  And  where  did  he  go  ?  " 

"  To  the  sign  of  the  Belle-Etoilc  in  the 
i\ue  de  I'Arbre-Sec,  the  same  hostelry 
where  those  two  sorcerers,  whom  your 
Majesty  had  executed  last  year,  used  to 
lodge." 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  and  tell  me 
this  at  once  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wasn't  yet  certain  of  my 
facts." 

♦'  While  now  ?  " 

•*  Now,  I  am  certain  of  them.'* 

*•  You  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  I  lay  in  hiding  at  a  wine 
shop  directly  opposite,  and  saw  him  again 
go  mto  the  same  house  as  the  evening 
before;  then,  as  Madame  de  Sauve  was 
late,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  show 
his  face  at  a  window  on  the  first  lloor, 
and  this  time  I  had  no  longer  the  least 
doubt.  Besides,  a  moment  later,  she 
came  and  joined  him  once  more." 

"  And  do  you  think  they  will  stay  there 
until  three  in  the  morning,  as  they  did 
last  night  ? " 

"  Probably." 

"  Where  is  this  house  ?  *' 

"  Near  the  Croix-des-Petits-Champs, 
towards  Saint-Honore." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Catherine.  "  Does 
M.  de  Sauve  know  your  handwriting  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Sit  down  there  and  write." 

Maurevel  obeyed,  und  taking  a  pen : 

"  I  am  ready,  Madame,"  said  he. 

Catherine  dictated  as  follows : 

**  While  Baron  de  Sauve  is  on  duty  at 
the  Louvre,  his  wife  is  with  a  lover  of 
hers  in  a  house  near  the  Croix-des-Petits- 
Champs,  towards  Saint-Honor^;  the 
Baron  will  recognise  the  house  by  a  red 
cross  which  will  be  drawn  on  the  wall." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Maurevel. 

"  Make  a  second  copy  of  that  letter," 
said  Catherine. 

Maurevel  obeyed  without  demur. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Queen,  *•  have  one  of 
these  letters  delivered  by  a  trusty  man  to 
Baron  de  Sauve,  and  tell  the  man  to  drop 
the  other  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
Louvre." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Maurevel. 


Catherine  shrug'^ed  her  shotilder?. 

"  You  do  not  understand  that  a  husband 
who  pets  a  letter  like  that  will  be  angry  ?" 

"  liut  it  seems  to  me,  Madame,  that  he 
was  not  angry  with  the  King  of  Navarre 
in  the  old  days." 

"  What  is  forgiven  to  a  King  is  not  for- 
given perhaps  to  an  ordinary  gallant. 
Besides,  if  he  is  not  angry,  you  must  be 
angry  instead  of  him." 

"  1  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  You  take  four  men,  six  if 
necessary,  you  mask  yourselves  and  burst 
open  the  door  as  if  you  were  agents  of 
the  Baron,  you  surprise  the  lovers  in  the 
middle  of  their  love-making,  and  kill 
them  in  the  King's  name;  next  day,  the 
letter  dropped  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Louvre,  and  picked  up  by  some  kind 
friend  who  will  already  have  made  its 
contents  public,  will  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  husband  has  avenged  himself. 
Only,  as  chance  wills  it,  this  lover 
is  the  King  of  Navarre ;  but  who 
could  have  foreseen  that,  when  every- 
one imagined  him  to  be  at  Pau  ?  " 

Maurevel  looked  at  Catherine  with  a 
glance  expressive  of  his  admiration  for 
her  fertility  of  resource,  then  bowed  and 
went  out. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  de  Sauve  had 
reached  the  little  house  at  the  Croix-des- 
Petits-Champs. 

Henri  was  waiting  for  her  with  the  door 
ajar. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  her  on  the  staircase  : 

"  You  have  not  been  followed  ? "  he 
asked. 

♦'  Why,  no,"  said  Charlotte,  "  not  that 
I  am  aware  of,  at  least." 

•*  The  reason  why  I  ask  is,  that  I 
believe  /  was  followed,  not  only  last 
night,  but  this  evening  as  well." 

"Heavens!  you  alarm  me,  Sire;  if 
your  kind  remembrance  of  an  old  friend 
should  bring  you  to  any  harm,  I  should 
never  console  myself." 

"Set  your  mind  at  rest,  my  sweet," 
said  Henri,  "  we  have  three  swords 
watching  yonder  in  the  shadow." 

"  Three  is  a  very  small  number." 

"  They  are  quite  enough  when  those 
swords  are  in  the  hand  of  De  Mouy, 
Saucourt,  and  Barthclemy." 

"  De  Mouy  is  with  you  in  Paris,  then  ?" 

**  Certainly." 

"  He  hiis  dared  to  return  to  the  capital  ? 
Then  he  has,  like  you,  some  poor  woman 
who  is  madly  in  love  with  him  ?  " 
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"  No,  but    he    has    an   enemy  whose 
death  he  has  sworn.     It  is  only   hatred, 
my  dear,  wliich  makes  people  commit  as 
great  follies  as  love  does," 
"  Thank  you.  Sire  !  " 
"  Oh  I  "  said  Henri,  *'  I  am  not  speak- 
inj^  of  pt'c'sciit  lollies,  but   of  follies  past 
and  to  come.      But  let  us  not  discuss  the 
point ;  we  have  no  time  to  waste/* 
"  You  are  still  resolved  to  go  ?  " 
"This  very  night." 

"  Then  the  business  on  which  you  re- 
turned to  Paris  is  accomplished  ?  " 
*'  1  only  returned  in  order  to  see  yoii." 
"  You  Gascon  !  " 

•*  By  the  Lord !  my  sweet,  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth.  But  a  truce  to 
these  bickerings  ;  I  have  still  two  or 
three  hours  in  which  to  be  happy,  and 
then  comes  our  eternal  separation." 

"  Ah !  Sire,"  said  Madame  de  Sauve, 
"  it  is  only  my  love  that  is  eternal." 

Henri  had  just  said  that  there  was  no 
time  for  discussion,  so  he  didn't  argue 
the  point ;  he  accepted  the  statement,  or, 
at  any  rate,  sceptic  though  he  was,  he 
pretended  to  believe  it. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  King  of  Navarre  had 
said,  De  Mouy  and  his  two  companions 
were  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  house. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Henri  should 
leave  it  at  midnight  instead  of  at  three 
o'clock;  that  he  should  escort-  Madame 
de  Sauve  to  the  Louvre,  as  he  had  done 
the  previous  evening,  and  should  go  on 
from  there  to  the  Rue  de  la  Cerisaie, 
where  Maurevel  lived. 

It  was  only  during  this  very  day  that 
De  Mouy  had  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
house  in  which  his  enemy  lived. 

They  had  been  waiting  for  about  an 
hour,  when  they  saw  a  man,  followed  at  a 
short  distance  by  five  others,  go  up  to  the 
door  of  the  little  house  and  try  several 
keys  in  succession. 

On  seeing  this,  De  Mouy,  who  was 
concealed  in  a  neighbouring  doorway, 
spring  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  seized 
this  man  by  the  arm. 

"  Stop  1  "  said  he,  "  you  must  not  go  in 
there." 

The  man  started  backwards  and,  as  he 
did  so,  his  hat  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  De  Mouy  de  Saint-Phale !  "  he  cried. 

"  Maurevel !  "  roared   the    Huguenot, 

raising  his  sword.     "  I   was  looking  for 

you ;  you  have  come  to  meet  me,  thank 

you ! " 


But  his  wrath  did  not  make  him 
oblivious  of  Henri's  safety  ;  and  turning 
towards  the  window,  he  whistled  in  the 
peculiar  way  the  shepherds  of  Beam  use. 
"That  will  be  sufficient,"  said  he  to 
Saucourt.  '•  Now,  then,  assassin,  come 
on  !  " 

And  he  rushed  upon  Maurevel. 
The    latter   had    had   time  to  draw  a 
pistol  from  his  belt. 

"  Ha !  "  said  the  King's  butcher,  taking 
aim  at  De  Mouy,  "  this  time  you  are  a 
dead  man,  I   fancy." 

And  he  pulled  the  trigger.  De  Mouy, 
however,  flung  himself  to  the  right,  and 
the  bullet  whizzed  harmlessly  past  him. 
"  My  turn  now,"  said  the  young  man. 
And  he  lunged  at  Maurevel  so  violently 
that,  although  the  point  of  the  sword 
struck  his  leather  belt,  it  went  right 
through  it,  and  penetrated  his  body. 

The  assassin  uttered  a  shriek  of  such 
agony  that  the  hired  bravos  who  were 
with  him  thought  he  was  wounded  mor- 
tally, and  fled  in  terror  in  the  direction  ot 
the  Rue  Saint- Honore. 

Maurevel  was  not  a  brave  man.  Seeing 
himself  deserted  by  his  men  and  with  an 
adversary  like  De  Mouy  before  him,  he  in 
his  turn  endeavoured  to  take  flight,  and 
made  off  in  the  same  direction,  shouting : 
"  Help  !  " 

De  Mouy  and  his  two  companions, 
carried  away  by  their  excitement,  dashed 
in  pursuit. 

As  they  turned  down  the  Rue  de  Cre- 
nelle, with  the  object  of  heading  off  the 
fugitives,  a  window  was  thrown  open  and 
a  man  sprang  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
ground,  which  was  wet  with  a  recent 
shower  of  rain.     It  was  Henri. 

De  Mouy's  whistle  had  warned  him  of 
some  danger,  and  the  report  of  the  pistols, 
proclaiming  that  the  danger  was  serious, 
had  brought  him  to  the  succour  of  his 
friends. 

Sword  in  hand,  he  rushed  with  im- 
petuous vigour  on  their  tracks.  A  shout 
guided  him ;  it  came  from  the  Barriere 
des  Sergents.  This  shout  was  uttered  by 
Maurevel,  who,  finding  himself  hotly 
pressed  by  De  Mouy,  for  the  second  time 
called  for  help  to  his  panic-stricken 
followers. 

He  was  now  compelled  either  to  turn 
round  or  to  be  stabbed  from  behind.  Fac- 
ing round,  Maurevel  encountered  his  oppo- 
nent's steel,  and  immediately  dealt  him 
such  a  skilful  thrust  that  his  scarf  was 
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pierced  by  it.      lUit  He  Mouy  rcpliod  in-  I 
stantaneously ;    thu    sword    buried    itself  i 
once    more   in    the    Hesh    which    it    had 
already  penetrated, and  blood  now  streamed 
from  both  the  wounds. 

'•  Wounded !  "  cried  Henri,  who  had 
now  reached  the  spot ;  "  at  him !  De 
M(juy,  at  him  !  " 

De  Mouy  required  no  encouragement. 

He  rushed  upon  Maurevel  afresh ;  but 
tlie  latter  did  not  wait  for  him. 

Holding  his  left  hand  over  the  wound, 
he  resumed  his  desperate  course. 

•*  Kill  him  quick  !  kill  him  !  "  cried  the 
Kin«< ;  •♦  there  are  his  soldiers  stopping, 
but  brave  men  make  no  account  of  the 
despairing  acts  of  cowards." 

Maurevel,  panting  and  bleeding,  sud- 
denly dropped  from  e.xhaustion ;  but  he 
rose  again  instantly  and  turning  on  one 
knee,  presented  the  point  of  his  sword  to 
De  Mouy. 

"  My  friends  I  "  cried  Maurevel,  "  there 
are  only  two  of  them:  fire,  fire  at  them!" 

In  point  of  fact,  Saucourt  and  Barthd- 
lemy  had  gone  ofT  in  pursuit  of  the  two 
bravos,  who  had  run  down  the  Rue  des 
Poulies,  and  the  King  and  De  Mouy  now 
found  themselves  confronted  by  four 
opponents. 

"  Fire  !  "  Maurevel  continued  to  shout, 
while  one  of  his  men  actually  levelled 
his  musket. 

"  Yes,  but  first,"  said  De  Mouy,  "  die, 
traitor  and  assassin  !  " 

And  seizing  Maurevel's  sword  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  hand  he  plunged 
his  own  blade  through  his  opponent's 
breast  with  such  force  that  he  pinned 
him  to  the  ground. 

"  Look  out !  look  out !  "  cried  Henri. 

De  Mouy  sprang  backwards,  leaving 
his  sword  in  Maurevel's  body,  for  one  of 
the  soldiers  was  sighting  his  musket  and 
was  on  the  point  of  shooting  him  down 
at  close  range.  But  at  this  moment 
Henri  drove  his  sword  tiirough  the  body 
of  the  soldier,  who  uttered  a  cry  and  fell 
close  to  Maurevel.  The  two  others  took 
to  their  heels. 

"  Come  !  De  Mouy,  come  !  "  shouted 
Henri.  *'  Don't  let  us  lose  a  moment ; 
if  we  are  recognised,  we  are  undone." 

"Wait  a  moment.  Sire ;  do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  leave  my  sword  behind  in 
that  scoundrel's  body  ?  " 

And  he  approached  Maurevel,  who 
was  lying  apparently  unable  to  stir ;  but 
just  as  De  Mouy  seized   the  hilt  of  his 


sword,  Maurevel  rose  to  his  feet,  armed 
with  the  musket  which  the  Boldier  had 
let  fall,  and  shot  De  Mouy  through  the 
heart  at  point  blank  range.  The  young 
man  fell  without  even  uttering  a  groan ; 
he  was  stone  de:id. 

Henri  rushed  at  Maurevel ;  but  the 
latter  had  fallen  in  his  turn,  and  it  was 
but  a  corpse  that  Henri's  sword  pierced. 

Flight  was  imperative;  the  uproar  had 
attracted  a  crowd,  the  night-watch  might 
arrive  on  the  scene  at  any  moment. 
Henri  searched  among  the  crowd  to  find 
a  face  he  knew,  and  suddenly  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight.  He  had  just 
recognised  Master  La  Huri^re. 

This  scene  having  taken  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  Croix-du-Trahoir,  that  is  to 
say  just  opposite  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec, 
our  old  acquaintance,  whose  naturally 
gloomy  disposition  had  been  further  sad- 
dened to  a  remarkable  degree  since  the 
death  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas,  his 
much-loved  guests,  had  left  his  fire  and  his 
saucepans  with  which  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment preparing  the  King  of  Navarre's 
supper,  and  had  run  to  the  spot. 

"  My  dear  La  Huri^re,  I  commend  De 
Mouy  to  your  care,  though  I  much  fear 
that  nothing  can  be  done  for  him.  Take 
him  to  your  house,  and  if  he  still  lives, 
spare  no  expense  to  recover  him  ;  here  is 
my  purse.  As  for  the  other  man,  leave 
him  in  the  gutter  to  rot  like  a  dog." 

"  But  what  about  yourself  ?  "  said  La 
Huri(!tre. 

"  I  have  a  farewell  to  make.  I  will 
run  and  be  back  with  you  in  ten  minutes. 
Have  my  horses  ready." 

Henri  started  to  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  little  house  at  the  Croix-des-Petits- 
Champs ;  but  on  turning  out  of  the  Rue 
de  Crenelle,  he  stopped  short  in  sudden 
fear.  A  crowd  was  assembled  in  front  of 
the  door. 

"  What  has  been  happening  in  that 
house  ?  "  asked   Henri. 

•*  Oh  !  "  replied  the  man  to  whom  the 
question  was  addressed,  ••  a  sad  misfor- 
tune, Monsieur.  A  beautiful  young 
woman  has  just  been  stabbed  by  hor  hus- 
band, who  had  received  a  note  warning 
him  that  his  wife  was  in  the  company  of 
a  lover." 

♦♦  And  the  husband  ?  "  cried  HenrL 

*•  Ho  has  escaped." 

"  The  wife  ?  " 

"She  lies  there." 

«'  Dead  ?  " 
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"  Not  yet ;  but  nearly  so,  thank  God." 

*  Oh  !  "  cried  Henri,  •♦  surely  1  am 
accursed ! "  And  he  rushed  into  the 
house. 

The  chamber  was  filled  with  people 
who  surrounded  a  bed  on  which  lay  the 
unhappy  Charlotte,  transfixed  with  two 
dagger-thrusts. 

Her  husband,  who  for  two  years  had 
concealed  his  jealousy  of  Henri,  had 
seized  this  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  her. 

"  Charlotte  1  Charlotte  !  "  cried  Henri, 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
falling  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed. 

Charlotte  opened  her  lovely  eyes,  now 
grown  misty  in  "death  ;  she  uttered  a  cry 
which  caused  the  blood  to  stream  from 
her  wounds,  and  making  an  effort  to 
raise  herself  : 

'♦  Oh  I  I  was  sure,"  said  she,  "  that  I 
should     not    die     without     seeing     him 


again. 


And,  as  though  she  had  but  been  wait- 
ing for  that  moment  in  order  to  surrender 
to  Henri  that  soul  which  he  had  loved  so 
fondly,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  King's 
forehead,  miirmnred  once  more,  and  for 
the  l^.st  tiiue ;  "  i  iuvc  jou,"  and  fell  back 
dead* 


Henri  could  not  remain  long  without 
dire  risk.  Drawing  his  dagger,  he  cut  of} 
a  tress  of  those  fair  locks  which  he  had 
so  often  unbound  in  order  to  admire  their 
length,  and  went  out,  sobbing  bitterly. 
Many  of  the  bystanders,  who  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  rank  of  the  sufferers, 
were  likewise  in  tears. 

"  My  life,  my  love,"  cried  Henri,  dis- 
tractedly, **  everything  and  everybody 
forsakes  me ;  I  have  lost  all  at  one  blow  ! " 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  whispered  a  man  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  group  of  spectators 
in  front  of  the  little  house,  and  who  had 
followed  him  ;  "  but  you  still  have  the 
throne." 

"  Rene  !  "  cried  Henri. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  Rene,  who  watches  over 
your  safety.  The  wretch,  Maurevel, 
uttered  your  name  as  he  expired.  It  is 
known  that  you  are  in  Paris,  and  they 
are  searching  for  you.     Flee,  flee." 

"  And  you  say  I  shall  be  King,  Rene  ! 
I,  who  am  a  fugitive." 

"  Look,  Sire,"  said  the  Florentine, 
pointing  toastar  just  emerging  brilliantly 
from  behind  a  dark  bank  of  cloud  ;  it  is 
not  /  who  say  so  ;  it  is  yonder  star. 

Henri  heaved  a  sigh,  and  disappeared 
into  the  darkness 
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